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HARRY AND LUCY. 

[concluded.] 



Ok the erening of the last day of their journey, Har- 
-ry and Lucy looked out anxiously at eveiy house thev 
saw ; and many times they hoped that cottages, whixm 
at a distance peeping between trees looked ehatming, 
would be theirs, till, on a nearer view, they were m 
often contented to let them pass. One with a honey- 
suckle porch, smd another with a trellis, and another 
with a pomegranate in full flower. Lucy, however, 
looked back with Tgret, fearing, that theirs^could never 
be so pretty. 7^%!^ i^as So be oil the^coisfaore, but as 
yet tlmy did nc% *§^em Ho 4)e nedF*fh« s^a! Presen^ 
they turned into a l&ns, i^hich l»;d down a steep hid, 
with hedges so higlro^n e.^r$ii^de'that nothing could be 
seen bat the narrow road befbre thc^m. At the bottom 
of this lane, to the rig(lft"^h^e%al^^*g9te, and a road 
leading through a^-wdcd.- jHarry'a faAer stopped the 
carnage, and asked' an old woman who came to the g&te, 
'Ms this the road to Rupert's cottage 1'* 

" Yes, sir." 

** I am glad of it," thought Harry. •* We are sure^f 
a wood, that is one good thing." 

The gate opened, and they drove in. 

" Now we shall see what sort of a place it is," Mod 
Lucy. 

Rupert's cottage was at the foot of a high hill cover-, 
ed with trees, which sheltered it at thebadL. In fhmt 
was a very small green lawn, surrounded with ever- 
^eens. The eo^nge had a honeysuckle porch, and a 
bow window, and a trellis. The outside was all that 
Lucy desired : and within — ^within it was an odd kind 
of house, with one long matted passage, and steps up 
here and down there, aim rooms that had been enlargea, 
with jutting windows, and niehes, and nooks, in eorioiM 
ways ; and Lucy liked it all the better for not being a 
regular house. The rooms in which «lie and Hany 
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wete to sleep, if tooom they couM be caHed, ifere 
** very, very small," as even Lucy observed ; there was 
but just space for a little bed, and a little table, and a 
little chair, and for a little person to turn about in. No 
chest of drawers, or any such luxury, only a press in 
the comer cut iii the wall. But the more difficulties, the 
more inconveniences, the better ; there would be more 
w<Hrk for ingenuity in contriving, how to settle them- 
selves and ^eir goods. Lucy wanted to have the trunks 
brought in, and to go to the unpacking and arranging 
4iiictly ( birt Hairy had other thov^^ in his head. 

^ Lney," said .he, *'I am disappointed in one thiof, 
and a great thing.'^ 

^ What, my dear Harry I" said Lucy, opening her eyes 
wide. 

• " The sea,^ said Harry, kK^di^ out of the window. 
'* No view of the sea anywhere. I thougltf the cottage 
w»s to be on the seashore." 

And so it.wi^ but the.s^ iva^ .j^idden from the view 
of the windqwskef::thie houaiP jpic'a SifMSKif^a^k, which had 
been throwki up birtke iide, tt^wlubiitVas nowcovesed 
by a plantation of»everg^PQ0ns. . j^arry persuaded Luoy 
to put off unpackiij|;ftl^Lf'i3»nk'tiil morning, and to go 
out with him in VeairGh''Of*i{ke''8eia. He led the way, 
and as they wcfnt f^msd (h« jH^^ lawn, she, delighted 
with the new {^iace; .diid jtcithj^very new flower and 
shffiib, would have bilea 9U>pped to^umire. ** Oh, Har- 
ry, look at this myrtle, taller than I am ! Oh, Harry, 
this myrtle, taller than mamma !" j 

Haoty- looked back, boi rm on to find tiie way down 
to the seashore. ^ This is the way* this is the way l" 
he shouted joyously to Lucy, biddingher " Follow I toU 
low! foUowl" 

But suddenly he stopped, and was silent, struck by 
thor first sight of the ocean. Luey Allowed, and tum- 
mg abffuptly the eoiner of the rock which had hid the 
view fipsoi iier, exclaimed, " The sea! the sea !" 

She stood for some moments in silence, beside her 
iMTother, lo<duAg at the vast extent of water, far as her 
sight eould Mach, hounded only by the sky. They 
were now standing on the sands of the ^ose. It was 
a stUl eveiiing, the tide was ebbing, the sun setting, and 
there was a long bright tight upon the water; wh3e Uie 
green and white waves, curling gently over each othei^ 
inoi^ on continually* 



«'i{ow boiiiiAd it wr •sdMoied Lmbjf. ''How 
grand! Harvy, is not it moi» beatttiful imd grander ten 
you ttspeeled ! Is not it, Hwnry V 

*' lafiatKblr." said Hurry. '' But hush, I want (» laok, 
and to listen to it," 

Lu^ 8to(»d beaide her brother a little while kmgaff, 
and Ifaiaa laii badk to the house to call her .mother to 
.look at it« before the red sun ahoidd be qmt» set Her 
mother came, and they feund Harry still oathe saoie 
spot, fixed ia admiraticm. His mother seemed to know 
what he felt and thought, aad to sympathize with him 
jRWt as he wished. At first in symce, then exfuroasing 
hr him in wcnfds that for which he could not find utlor* 
anco -t h e ideas of bountiess extent, duration, power; 
^e feelings of admiration, astonishment, ana awoi, 
which create the sense of the suUime. While his soul 
was under ^is strong impression, his mother seiaed 
the proper moment to raise his ihoughts still higher, 
tem tte ideas of immeasurable extent, duration^ aad 
power* to that Power by which the ocean, the swa^ the 
earth, and we ourselves, were created, and ate pro- 
oerved. 

The iffificession made on the minds <^ Hanry and Inscy 
was never effaced. 

By sunrise next morning Harry was on the sea- 
shore. At the staled hours he was ctwstaatly there to 
Watch the coming in and going out of the tide*. 'This 
regular ebbing ai& flowing of the sea excited such as- 
t^shment in his mind, that it seemed insatiate. A 
fisherman, who lived by the seaside, a^ed him if he 
had never before heard of the coming ia end gmng out 
^ the tide every day. 

*' Yes, I had heard of it, but I never saw it beforet** 
said Harry. That was qmte another thing. 

The sea wid die tides took such possession <rf his 
imagination that he could think of nothuig else, not 
even of steaa^boats or steam-engines. Daring the first 
day he dhl not even think of crossina the aea in a 
8team<-vessel : he was completely absoibed in viewing 
this great flf>ectacle of native, and com^dering its won 
derful phenomena. 

His mother was surprised to find that he was sus^ 
ceptible of this kind of enthusiasm, of which she had 
mt till now seen in him any symptom. All his eathu* 
siasm had seemed to be fer mechatueai his mmd had. 

A3 
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in^ed, opmiMl ^vaitijg Us trat^ls to odmp tk^wskM ; bot 
411111 these had been introdiiced, or had interest^ hia, 
by their connexion with the steam-engine, to whieh he 
Imd traced «very thin? good or grei^ So that, as she 
had once told his father, she was afraid that Harry^ 
bead would be quite turned by his dear steam-engme, or 
%t best that it would leave no room in his imaginalioii 
lor the beauties of nature, or for any thing elsew But 
bis (hfher had answered that there was no danger in 
lettiAg the boy's enthusiasm take its course, e^iecially 
as' it was a means of collecting all the knowledge he 
eouM upon one subject. His father said it was of lil^ 
eonsequence to which science he first turned his atten- 
tion ; the same thirst for knowledge, when satisfied oft 
one point, would turn to new objeets. The boy who 
was capable of feeling such admiration for the mgenious 
wOTks of art, could not fail, as he thought, to admire 
with still greater enthusiasm the beauties of nature. 
He would have probably disliked them if they had been 
pressed upon his attention, and yet he would have felt 
pain from not being able to sjnuipathive with the ad»>^ 
ration of his friends. His father was justified in his 
opfirion, and his mother was now quite satisfied. 

But on the evening of the day after their arrival, Luoy 
came to Harry with no face of rejoicing. 

** Oh ! my dear Harry, here you ate standing on the 
seashore, looking at the tide very hapfHly ; but you do 
net know what a misfortune has happened to you." 

** What misfortune can have happened to me without 
my knowing it r* said Harry. 

'* I have been unpacking our trunk," said Lucy. 

" The glass of my camera-obscura is broken^ I si^ 
pose," said Harty. 

** You suppose^ so calmly 1" cried Lucy. '" 

** Perhaps it can be mended," said Harry. 

^' Impossible !" said Lucy : ''come and look at it,^iiiy 
dear Harry, it is broken into ahundred pieces." 

'*Then there is no use in looking at the hundred 
pieces," said Harry. 

'* But if you will come in and look at it,** said Luey, 
** I can show you just how it happened." 

** I cannot help it now," said Horry, '* so it does not 
much signify to me how it happened. I will look at it 
when I go in, but I want to stay here just to see how 
high the waves tome at full tide.'^ 
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<< I am gM ywir hflMl is 86^M««f Ihe iMe, IiOTy;»* 
said Lucy ; " 1 was afcaid Utalyoii wmM be «xc«a8tTe|^ 
rexed, as 1 was when I opened the box and saw it« 
Besides, I was afiaid that you would thiiik it was my 
f^t." 

" No, I coeldBOt be so iu^iwt«'' said Hany. *' I re« 
member how carefully you packed it, and how good* 
natured you were about it^ and I do not focget your 
shell4)ox, which you left at home to make room for 
my camera'»obscura« Now I am sorry you did not biuig 
it." 

"^ I can do without it," said Lucy. 

^* I will make a sheli'boz for y<Hi," cried Harry ; ^ and 
I know how I can nudie it, out of that camera-obseuift 
of mine, and without spoiling it, even if I should get a 
new glass. I will go in and look at it, and begin di- 
rectly," said Harry. ** I mean, as soon as ever 1 hsTS 
seen the t^e come in, and marked how high it comes 
up on this rock." 

Withinside of the box of Harry's caraera^obscara 
there was a set of hinged flaps, which li^ at the boi- 
torn when it was not used, but which, wtoi it was to 
be used as acamera-obscura, were lifted up, and, joining 
together, formed a sort of pyramid, on the top of which 
the eyeglass was fixed. This glass being Inroken, 
Hariy cleared away the fragments, and took out the 
pins from the hinges of the^aps which lormed the pyrap 
mid. Then he could take out the flaps, and these with 
their pins and hinges he gave into Lucy's chawe, to take 
care of till they should be wanted again* Then, with 
the help of an old kmfe, the <mly tool to be had in Ru- 
pert's cottage, he cut up a blue bandbox, the only paste- 
board to be had in Rupert's cottage; he carved and 
cut this pasteboard into a number of slips with tolerably 
straight edges, and these were to be fastened inside of 
his box at Sie bottom, so as to form divisions from the 
middle in the shape of a large star; the comers round 
it filled up with o&er divisions of hearts and crescents, 
with some, as Lucy described them, of no particular 
shape. This was the ground plan ; these divisions were 
but half the height of the depth of the box: over this 
fiirst story there was to be another ; a tray W;as to be 
made to fit in, and to lie on the top of the basemeni story, 
as Harry would have it called. With difficulty the 
blue bandbox furnished sufficient pasteboard for this. 
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gf wy ■Mill wm nqtimit, and^0Ml«|fMs of itiririiii bad 
Weo. flo auKsh iMol, and bniiiedt and fawttered, that fhey 
oouid acawiety be mode fit for aenrico) with Hany'a 
llaioai care jmd skiU^ When tte woik was all cut outi 
Harry set i»acy to write nambera oa the pieces of the 
alars, heavta» ereeoetits, and fiotfde«eflp«s, that eack 
nii^ fit rightly iiUo its place, 'nda he had learned, hd 
aa»l» ten reading the deacriptioft i^ the building of the 
Eddyatone li^bouae. It was a pKcaution he found 
ol.-great use in the pneamit woiic, the first of the kind 
he had ever attempted. If e had no glue, llie cook, of 
she who acted as co<^ in Rupert's cottage, had no time 
ta make paste* Hanry, howeirer, searehed iA the 
OTcfaaid OB the chefry<4re6a for ^m, and found some, 
which he melted in hot wator. It was too thin, so thin 
that it woidd not stick ^s di^riskms together. By his 
mother^s advice, he meked it in vinegar, with which he 
made a& exeeUemt eeoutit* Thoi^ his fingers wero 
unused to this fiddle-Csuldle work, as he thmight it, he 
pevaavoped for Lue^ sake, and fbr the sake of his 
piomiae, it was difficult to make the tray fit lightly, 
or draw up and let down easily ; 'but he polished awsiy 
all friction at the four ecnmefs, and he feeiened tapes to 
the middle of each of the four sides so judgmaticalljr, 
that it coidd be (kawn up without hitching, and wt^out 
danger that, whm filled «o the brim with the smaHest 
of «agavplum*Bized shells, it shoidd OTcftum or be 
' ovei«umad. 

While Hanry had been woirking at ^le s^eB^ray in 
hiaown little rooflfi^ Lucy's head was in all the cares and 
jeya e€ anranging l»a goods and her own after the gen* 
ml unpacking. It not only required niee arrangement 
to make tfaiBga comfortable in file smaH snpace Slotted 
to them in theirnew idbode, but emitinuai c^re would 
be necessary to keep them so; and now Lucy felt par- 
tiettlarly the advantage of those hsMtt of tender wfaic^ 
her mother had taught her, even when she was a very 
liniegtti. 

*• Lucy, put your work into your workbag, and put 
your workbag into its place»^' hdd not been said in 
vain. 

When Lucy had arranged her own room, she stood 
contemplating her arrangements, and said to herself, 

•* What a pleasure there is in seeing all things fit 
nicely into their places." 
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< Tys {AeasuM in ihmp&ntffitkm of the UtacMftof things 
has been felt probably by every little or great lover of 
mrdw, as vrell as by Lucy. Besides x)ur sense of the 
convenience of having things in their places, and the 
expectation of finding them readily when wanted, we 
feel some self-approbation in having done oiur duty in 
patting them to rights. 

Lucy, having finished to the best of her power the 
arrangement of all her brother's things and her own, 
went ont to the seasfaoie to look for shells, and num- 
bers she found. The whole day was spent in the de^ 
lightfiil search; vod the next morning, the moment 
breakfast was ovw, she asked Harry to come again 
with her to the same amusement ; but he said that he 
had business to do first, and that he would join her as 
isoon as he had teamed his lessons. 

'' Lessons !" repeated Lucy with sisrprise, not unmix- 
ed with disappointment. '* Do you mtend to go on 
with lessons, Harry \^ 

•* Yes; why noil" 

** I do not know," answered Lucy, putting on her 
bonnet ; " but 1 thought you need not learn them— I did 
not know that we were to go on with lessons now. 
We are not at home*" 

'' We are at home now, I think," said Harry. '' This 
is to be oar home for two months at least" 

''That is a long time, to be sure," said Lucy, tying 
the strings of her bmmet, '*.bot I have not setMl to 
any tlung jetx I have no Greek to leam, thank good- 
ness ! 1 wul go down to the seashore, to-day at lewl, 
and you wiU find me th«re. Hurry, when yon have done 
jpour business : make haste." 

Harry, with his books under his arm, and Lucy, with 
her bonnet on, and sheU-tray in her hand, were turning 
their different ways in the matted passage, when their 
mother came out of her room. 

'* Where are you gmng, Lucy ?" 

^' To the seashore, mamma, to look for shells^" 

Her mother said that this was a pleasant annisemeBt, 
but reminded her tiiat there were other more necessary 
employments. 

**• Yes, to-morrow, nuimma, I intend-—" 

'* Why not to-day, Lucy," said her mother. 

" I thought it would not sigmfy, mamma, if I went 
without lessons one day more : you know I have not 

3 
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done any during afi ^ejofOtrntf. AaA m one diQ^ I 

conM not learn much." 

** My dear Lucy," said her HMiher, ** when your iathdr 
and I first thought of hringing yon with v» #n this jour- 
ney, we considered whether it would be of advantage or 
disadvantage to you." 

'* Thank you, mamma, and yon said yesterday that 
you thought it had been ahready of great use to Harry." 

** True, my dear ; but now I am speaking of you." 

"Me only, mamma?" said Lucy. "When you said 
you, I thought you always meant both of us." 

** You are not quite so steady in persevefance as your 
brother ; and I was afraid that seeing a great number of 
new things, and being with a number of new people, 
might be of disservice to you." 

** But I hope you do not think I am spoiled at all yet^ 
mamma," said Luey. 

* " I cannot tell yet, my dear^" said her mother^ smt* 
ling, ** that remains for you to show me. Your fathar 
thought, as he told me, that I might trust to the habits 
of regularly employing yourself, wfateh you have lately 
acquired or resumed, and to the influence of your 
brother's example. 1 shall not have it in my power to 
attend to you here so much as I do at home* 1 must ride 
out while I am here some hours every day for my healtht 
and I am to bathe, therefore I cannot be with you so much, 
or hear your lessons, as I used to do, at regular times." 

^ Never mind, my dear mother," said Lucy, '* I will 
get them always regularly. You shall see, marnina, 
that papa was right in thinking you might trust to me, 
and 1 will follow Harry's example ; and I will begin to- 
day, and this minute," added she, untying her lK»nnei. 
" I will put by my shell-tray. You wiU allow, mamma, 
that 1 am exact in putting by my things ; and before I 
went away from you, mamma, I was regular in employr 
ing myself. I know that was the reason you said r«- 
sumed. You shall see, mamma." 

From this time forward, Lucy, at &xed hours, always 
went to her daily employments or lessons aa punctually 
as Harry went to his, and pcnformed them wefl, 
whether her mother had leisure to attend to her or not. 
Never did Lucy neglect or voluntariiy omit any of them, 
one single day while they remained at the seashore* 
And when it was all over she declared, that of aU the 
I^asures, the many pleasures she enjoyed there* tbd 
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leflntttwi thai rfie had done ibm was the pmatoirt. 
Nothing is more tiresome than to spend all day loag in 
amvMemeat, or in trying to amuse one's self. Lucy, after 
wDi^ing hard uid well at whatever she knew she 
ought to do, enjoyed with double pleasure the succeed- 
ing hours by the seashore. Harry, with complaisance 
which his lasting gratitude for the packing his camera- 
obscnra sustained, used to help her to pick up sheUst 
but it was not an amusement particularly to his taste ; 
imd when he had stooped till his back ached, which 
soon happened, he went off to refresh himself at some 
of his own woiks. He had a Mdge to build, and a 
eanal to cut^ and a lock to make. These were some oi 
the projects which he had formed during the journey, 
and which he was now eager to carry into execution. 

He found a fine place for his canal, between two 
rivulets, at some distance from each other. His little 
bark might sail triumphantly, for a length of course, if 
he could effect their junction. He levelled and calcu- 
kited, and calculated and levied, before he dug, with 
as much care, perhaps, as has been bestowed upon 
some great pubhc works. He dug and excavated iade- 
fatigably. His method of proceeding was to keep the 
water back by a small dam of earth tifi he had advanced 
a lew feet; he would then remove* the dam, and the 
water, which flowed in, detected any errors that he had 
committed in the level. When the cut, however, had 
been made some yards in length, the sides in many 
places feu in, for the soil was loose and crumblv. This 
misfortune was easily remedied l^ increasing the sb^ 
oC the ffikles; but a more serious disaster befell our 
yomvg engineer, which obliged him to recur to his 
father^ never-faiUng advice. He had carried his w<n^ 
through a vein of sand ; and though the sides had been 
wroperly sloped to keep them from falling in, yet when 
ne opened the dam, and admitted a little water, it grad- 
ually disappeared, and left the canal dry. 

Ins father wiUingly gave his assistance ; and having 
exaffiiaed the sfilt, mi perceiving that the sand com- 
municated with other porous ground underneath, he 
said, ** This is a difficulty, my dear Harry, which often 
occurs to older and wiser engineers, and always occa- 
sions great increase of trouble and expense. I was in 
hopes that* by some alteration in the line of your 
canal, this leaky fteee night be av^Hded ; but the aand 
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is so eltenttve^ tfmt' I biii t u^ fommei^ ieao«Me<wilL 
be to puddle the sides aod lK>tton.^' 

He took Hany to a ^tch, at some Mttie distaaee^ia 
■wtiieti there was a bed of stroag, taaaciaiis elay; and 
he enAahted to Msa tliat pmddkr^ wl» penfemied bjjr 
sp^eadtag the clay in layers, weltinf it sui&cisnfchr, and 
then foeatinf k ittto a thiek paste, which he would fiad 
was qa#fce iiapervioas to water. As aeim as HMr 
Knew what was to be done, he proceeded in his woik 
iNith'fiesh irigeor; and Lacy assisted him in eanryiag 
liM ctay in small qaantitieSf sach «8 their oa^f basket 
would hold. The day paste was wsU mixed and ram- 
med with the but-end of a loiw dob, and the sidea and 
bottom were nicely smootiied -witii tbt back of the 
spade. When the dam was again opened, the caaal 
was tight and firm to admiration, aad Hany felt not 
only the pleasare of sucoessliil labour, but the aatisfae- 
tion of haying acquired knowle^e in every i^)^ Ise 
took. Lucy stood by to witness and admire thk opera- 
tiofi, m which fwoper feflMde ceosideralioB for her shoes 
and petticoats' fotbade her to join; bat female sympih 
thy is often agreeable, in ciroumstanees in: which wo* 
manV aid can m no o^er way bo given. Somethisg to 
this «ffbct, but very unlike it in wcurds,^Hany osee said 
to liocy, and it p«id her for staB^&ig above an hoar 
looking on. 

Hany had examined the real lode on the canal, and 
understood its construction so well, ths^ he succeeded 
in making his miniature imitation. The canal about 
two feet wide and one foot deep; the lock about four 
foet long from gate to gate. The gates were nuide of 
an old hatch-door of the chioken*yafd, which he fooad, 
poets and all, among a heap of isobbish, in the wood- 
iiouse. His father gave him leave to tdce possession 
cff it, and the woodnum lent him a saw, with whieh he 
eat it in two, across the middle, leaving on- eaeh half 
one of the leather etraps, which had served for hinges. 
He wisely contented himself with shi|^e gates at each 
end of Ins lock, as he was aware At neither hia diili 
nor his tools woidd enable faim to construct the doirtde 
gates which meet together anglewise, so as to si^part 
each other, and which he wstl ren»nib««d was ^ 
case in the real lock. Hke posts he sawed in two dee, 
in the middle of their height; but this he did wid^oat 
•ttfideoteoBSidMtfion; he spoiled his fenrwdlHseaaeft- 
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«d pwte, wad iMt a day bf this. tibIi aet Ife Dnrad 
eaeh of them cut too short for the doors and sides of 
his kM^, hecano he had not considered the depth to 
wych it was necessary to drive them into the gromvl 
to make ^em stumi fyneHy, »id bear the weight of the 
doois that hinged upon or shut against them. He had 
Iter new posts to make, and these he made twice as 
lufh as the others, end ^ve them down severai inches 
deep into the ground. This was the hardest work of 
all. Harry, 'without hat or coat, wielding the wood- 
man's he»Fy ^pe, battered these piles with the but-end» 
lendinjf his tiUle soul at every stroke. At every paase 
Lucy in pity would say*— 

^ Harry^ pray do let me try now, while you rest your- 
seM:" 

But when she took up the axe she found it was too 
heavy for her, and hw strokes were so feeble that they 
did no good; the post never stirred at her hammeringt 
never smik, in twenty strokes,, a hair's breadth. Eaeh 
Mow of hers was so uncertain in its aim, that Harry, 
fearing the axe would turn in her han^, and that she 
would end by cutting off her legs, besought her to desist, 
potesting that it made him hotter to see her batter than 
le batter himself. He assured her that battering was 
too hard work for women, and quite unfit for them ; and 
she, being much out of breath, believed him, and re- 
aigned thd ponderous axe. He worited himself into 
another hei^, whBe she repeated many times — 
» ^ It will do now, Harry ; it is deep enough down nowy 
Harry, I am sure; that is enmigh." 
' But Harry battered on till the post would stir no 
more ; then he was satisfied, for it was, as he said, " an 
lefus de mouton." 

^ Am. refus de numton,^* said Lucy, " what can that 
sieui ) Mouton is mutton or sheep. What can mutton 
or sheep have to do with this 1" 

Harry told her that mouton is not only the name for 
mutton and f^eep in French, but also for a battering- 
hammer, or pile-engine, the machine with which piles 
4re driven dovm into the ground. He said that he met 
with the expression in a description of the pile-engine, 
which. he had read in consequence of the old gentleman 
at Mr. Frankland's having excited his curiosity about it, 
1^ the description he gave of the houses in Misterdam 
.h iaiit on nileStt 
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^tkm coftaur itit,^* mOA Uc^, «H0 we iMr <)W 
^Bg leads to aaethen Md bmr one bit <rf kiiowie)99% 
eoneliiiies in the oddest way, heipe ae on to anetter 
HMt aeeuM to harre tiodhkig to do wiih it. And, Hairjr, 
Umik of vow ezplainiiig thie FrcOK^ eaanesaiDn to ow^ 
ttMittgli I beg^Mito leeiB Franok so l0ngi»efiMre>yeu,>aiiii 
flK>tiih I heard so mech of it, ,froai French people tea, 
^9^tBn I was St Hint Pienepoiiit'S; i ought to he if^rf 
ameh ashamed.'* - 

** Not at sdl, rajrdear,'' said Harry ; *' this is ascientifie 
exptessidii, not aeoessary for a woman If kaow.** 

Lucy looked as if she was not sine' whether she 
should be satisfied or dissatisfied bjr this <ri)senration. * 

** Not necessary for a woman to know," she re|ieated, 
^ to be sure it is not absolutely necessary ; one eoidd 
five without it; yet I do not see why a woman dioidd 
IKit khow scientific expressions as wefi as men." 

** You are very w^xmie to know them, my demr,'' 
eaid Harry ; ** I do not make any objection. Am notl 
testing them to you t But I hope,' my dear Lucy, yOQ 
wia never use them." • 

**- Never use them P said Lucy. 

*' In the WTOdg place, I mean," added Harry* 

^No danger, if onoe I undemtand them rightly,** said 




' '* Stffl you do not quite- understand me,** said Hairr. 
** If you knew the meaning of the wordr ever so wefi^ 
there might he danger of your u«Eng Uiem m the wieng 
plaee." 

"Oh! Harry, how coidd that be r 
* " Ask mamma, and she can teU you better than I can," 
said Harry. 

" But tell me as well as you can," said Lucy. 

**Then, for instance," said Hany, ^*if yon were to 
tidk of 's« reftfs de mouton* before compimy, just te 
show that you knew the expremi<Hi, or coiud say tk 
Do you understand me now t" 

" Yes, but I would never do such a foolish ydag," 
smd Lucy. 

^*lPr«y do not, my dear sister," said Harry, ''for it 
would make me feel horribly ashamed." 

** I Shall never make you ashamed of me, I hope, 
'brother," said Lucy« ' ^ I' will take great care. But 
4here was another thing I was hi a^^great humr to say 
before you went off to this. Why is a biltmttg-hass- 
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«Mr,«v.a laa^kie lor dmwf <lovni iN>6ta« or, wh^tdp 
3Foa call them t piles, called a moutoa V^ 

**• I do not know," said Uwrfy, 

*^l think 1 have found out the reason," said Lucy, 

" Have you," said Harry, ^ then you are. much quicl^ 
er than I am, but that you always are.** 
- «« Only about wovds,^' said Lucy, "and I am. not suie 
ftat ( am right, but I think perhaps it 19, because shecfi 
sometimes butt this way with theur heads." 

**I do believe you are light," said .Harry, ''This 
must be the meaning of battering^rooi. It never struck 
no till this minute. But I do not know what I shall do 
for want of nails to nail these leather hiAges on Jsy 
gate-posts." 

Lucy recollected havins^ seen some yesterday, left 
aticktng in the Ud of a deal packing-case, perhaps these 
would do. She ran to ask her mother if she might hare 
Ihem, and soon returned with them, and with a hammer, 
which had been u^ed at the unpaddn^ of the case, and 
•which, though it belonged to the carriage tool-box, her 
lather lent her, trusting to her returning it punctually. 

'* Not only quick in words, but in. deeds," said Harry, 
as she put the nails and hammer into his hands. 

The hinges were fastened on, and Harry pronounced 
the lock to be finished. 

^But after all," said Lacy, ''here is your lock and 
your canal, but where is your boat to go upon it I Now 
you must make a boat, or a canoe, Harry. Yours, in- 
deed, must be made out of a branch, not from the great 
trunk of a tree, to be in proportion to your canal." 

'•True," said Harry, " a branch, as you say, wiH^lo, 
but what size must it be ! 1 must consider that before I 
ask papa to let the woodman give it to me." 

^ You might do it by the rvde of three,", said Lucr; 
*' as the great canal is to the great boat, so must the 
Httle cansd be to the little boat." 

" Well," said Harry, ^do the sum for me ; here is a 
pencil and a bit of paper.^ 

"But stay," said Lucy, " there Is somethlpg more w« 
-want : I must have the measures of the great canal and 
the little canal, and the size of the great boat." 

Harry measured his little canal, and gave breadth and 
4epth to Lucy, who multiplied . them rightly into one 
another. The measures of the great cancu and the 
great boat he did not know, but his father estimated 
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them for Mm, nearly enovf^ to answer Ins porpoaa* 
Lucy and he worked out the sum patiently that evening ; 
and when he knew the size required, his father gave 
him an order upon the woodman for a branch, or piece 
«f a branch, of the requisite dimensions. He also bor- 
rowed for him a mallet, a chisel, and a gouge, and ev^ 
•n addice, which were necessu^ took fcur hoUawing out 
the 60^ wood, and for sh^ng the outside of the ior 
tended canoe. This last indem is a dangerous tool, 
and should never be trusted without circumspection to 
young or to old hands, unless they be skilful and care- 
ful. Harry, both careful and skilful, for he had been 
practised in the use of this tool, under his father^s eye 
at home, was trusted with it now ; but upon special cobt 
dition that Lucy was never to touch it. A condition to 
which Lucy, having just fear of her shins, as well as 
proper habits of obedience, willingly submitted. 

As the hollowing o\^ this canoe, chip by chip, was 
likely to be a tedious operation, Lucy left Harry and his 
addice to themselves, and went to her own amusements, 
upon the shelly shore. As she was creeping along, 
searching for shells, an old woman crossed her path, 
carrying on her back a huge basket full of seaweed. 
The woman's foot hit against some shingles on the 
beach ; she stumbled, and let faU her basket, the con- 
tents of which were overturned on the sands. Lucy 
went to fill it again for her ; and now seeing that she 
was the gate-keeper, who lived at the entrance of the 
wood, took hold of one of the handles of the basket, 
and helped her to carry it home. 

Dame Peyton, for that was the old woman's name, 
thanked her, and accepted her offer, more, perhaps, fgr 
the pleasure of talking to the young lady on the way, 
than for any use in her assistance. The load, though 
bulky, was very light. The basket was chiefly filled 
with the little black bladders of a particular kind of sea- 
weed. These, when dried and oiled, she strung, and 
sent by her daughter to the shops in a town hard by, 
where they were made into necklaces and bracelets, for 
whosoever, gentle or simple, might chance to have a 
liking for such. The dame loved talking, and she pur- 
sued her discourse. " You were a-looking for shells, 
miss, when I came by, I suppose ; and if I may be so 
bold, I can show you more in an hour than you would 
find in a week without m^ ; for I know where t)ie beds 



«f them ti«, and- where the seMsmsitiifl bide, mim, if 
«Ter yon heard ef Uie« urchins." 

Lucy was eager io find a 43ea-archin, and had been 
searching for one in rain. A« soon as they reached the 
cottage at the gate where she lived, Darae Peyt«ft 
poiirted to a shelf in her comer cupboard, on wiiich 
were several shells, which had been left there by her 
sailor son, who had picked up some of them Arom the 
neighbournig sands, and some from foreign parts>' 

The stell of the sea-urchtn, which Lucy first ex- 
amined, was about the size of an orange, the shape of ^ 
turnip, and divided into compartments Dke a melon ; the 
colour was hlach, but looking as if sprkikled thickly with 
little white frosted sugarplums in some of its quar- 
ters ; and in others, f>erforated with a multitude of holes, 
neariy as small as pinholes. The shell was as liffht as 
an empty egg-shell. Through ewAi of the little holes, 
the urchm, when alive, puts out its prickles or spines, 
which stand in all directions round the creature's sheU, 
tike the prickles of a hedgehog. Lucy, who had read 
Hie description of it, knew that these serve the sea- 
urchin for legs, with which, at the bottom of the sea, it 
.ean walk, as it is said, in any direction, sometimes witti 
its mouth upwards, sometimes wi^ its moath down- 
wards, sometimes rolling along side wise, like a wheel. 
There was an opening at the upper part of the shell, 
which served for its mouth, and another opposite to it, - 
through which the creature can at pleasure push out or 
draw in what resemble the horns of snails. These, 
which were formerly supposed to be its legs, the urchin 
uses only to feel about with when it walks, as a blind 
nan uses a staff to touch and try every thing that lies 
in bis way. 

. Lucy, who knew all this from her books, was eaget 
to see the fish alive, with all its spines about it. But 
I>ame Peyton's dinner was ready, boiling over in her 
pot; and though the |[00d-natured old woman would 
have left it to go that instant to show Lucy the hauift 
of the urchins, yet Lucy would not let her* She waited 
tiU evenins[, and then Harry accompanied her, though 
rather unwilling to lay by his addice and leave his canoe. 

As he went with Lucy towards the appointed place, 
he objected to her wcmderful account of the urchin's 
mode of walkii^^ on the spines. He said, that as these 
cieatarBS were in the habit of walking only at the ho^ 
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torn of th6 sea, few peopl«, ouif tbofte wko iMid glltotf 
down in a diving-bell, conM have observed them walk- 

iiKg- 

'* You shall see, you shall see them yourself, Harry P 
said Lucy. 

She recollected what she had read, that ReaHmnr had 
first seen an urchin walking at the bottom of a shallow 

San, full of seawater, and, at her request. Dame Peytoo 
ad provided one of her shallow milkpans to show tfae 
experiment. They found her watting for them when 
they reached Urckmstawn, She took out one from a 
number of these fish, which had congregated toge^er, 
and put the apparently inanimate ball into the pan fidl 
of water. Presently it sent forth some of its hundred 
horns through the holes in its shell, and soon stretching 
its spines, it appeared with all its wiry-looking prickles 
full upon it. Thirteen hundred horns and two tho«« 
sand spines, well counted. 

'^ It moves ! it moves ! Now, Harry, see it rising up. 
Now it is putting out its feelers from beneath. Now 
look at it feeling about like a blind man with his statf. 
And now he is really beginning to walk ! Lcx^ at htm 
walking on his spines, like a wheel on its spokes. How 
beautifully he goes on !" 

'* He is an admirable mechanie !*' exclmmed Hairy. 
. ** Look how he uses some of his spines as a fulcrum, 
against which he pushes atid draws on his sh^ by 
turns. I did not think any fish could have so nmcn 
sense.'* 

Harry's admiration increased, as well it might, the 
more he considered these things. 

^* Now, Harry, you see that even my shell-hunti^ 
leads to something,*' said Lucy. '* You will not despise 
shellfish when you know ukore about them and their 
houses." 

After this day, whenever Harry wanted to rest him- 
self from his hard labour, he used to go to Lucy to learn 
something more of her shells. 

One day she showed him the shell of the razor-fish, 
and told him in what an ingenious manner the fish 
which inhabits this shell can move itself forwaid, or 
descend into its sandy hole. It does not wdk upon 
spines, but by means of its tongue. It has a fleshy cy- 
Imdrical tongue, which it can use by turns as a shovel, 
»>ook, a borer, mi ^ bali. When it waata to go cm, it 
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Us tongiM into the tibMpe of a hoolc, which it 
fttfikes into the sand, and by which it pulls its body 
jUfter it. When it wants to descend, it bores a hole in. 
the sand with iU tongue, sometimes two feet in depth; 
and when it wants to ascend to the surface it forms the 
end of its tongue into the shape of a ball, which stops 
the bottom of the hole, and serves as a fulcrum $ and 
Uien making an effort to extend the whole tongue* 
pushes the shell unwards^ till, by a repetition of this 
operation, it gains tne surface. 

Of adl things, Lucy most wished to see a barnacle $ 
not for its beauty, nor for its rarity, but on account of 
the strange stories she had read concerning it. She 
had first met with some account of it in a note on the 
t>amacle, in her Bewick's British Birds ; and afterward 
she had copied from some other book a whole page of 
its fabskMis history. 8he searched along the shorfe 
many a time in vain for a barnacle; but Dame Peyton 
gave her one, which had been found by her sailor-boy 
at the bottom of un old plank of a ship. Lucy ran with 
her treasure to Harry, and showed it to him. It looked 
something like a transparent, white, flexible gristlct 
t»anching from one centre or body into various arms ; 
at the end or summit of each branch there was a small 
aheU, about the siie of a bean, and of the shape of the 
bill of a large bird. These arms or branches are called 
pedicles, or footstalks ; by these the fish attaches itself 
to rocka, or to the bottoms of vessels. These footstalks 
are sometimes of « i^^ red, and the shells sometimes 
of a violet colmtf. 

•'* But now, Harry," said she, " you might guess for 
ever what, not only fbolish people, but grave naturalists, 
my dea3% who wrote books in former times, believed 
came out of these little shells ; pay guess." 

'' 1 suppose some sort of fish," said Harry. 

*'No---outabird! a goose! a great goose," said Lucy, 
'* out of each of these tiny shells. This was called the 
tree-bearing goose. And now let me read this to you, 
or read for yourself, if you please, and can read my 
email handwriting." 

Harry read as follows :— 

« < What our eyes have seen, and hands have touched, 
we shall declare. There is a small island — ^ " 

Lucy put her hand over the name of the place, and 
hid Harry read on without knowing where the place was. 



ken pieces of old braised 8hi{>s, some whereof hatre 
been cast thither by shipwreck ; and also the trunks wad 
branches of rotten trees, whereon is found a certaia 
•pume or froth, that in time breedeth into certun shells^ 
in shape like those of the muscle, but sharper pointed, 
and ol a wlntish colour, wherein is ccmtaiBed a thing, m 
ibrm like a lace of sitt: finetf woren together, one end 
whereof is fastened to the mside of the shell, even as 
the fish of oysters and muscles are ; the other end i* 
-made fast unto a rude mass or lump, which in time 
comes into the shape and form ef a bird. When it is 
pwfectiy formed, the shell gapeth open, and the fyst 
thii^ that appeareth is the aforesaod lace or stnng; 
next come the legs of the bird hanf^ng out, and as it 
ffroweth greater, it openeth the shell by degrees, tiU at 
fength it is all come forth, and hangeth only by the bill ; 
in short space alter it cometh to maturity, and faSeth 
into the sea, where it gathereth feathers, and growe^ 
to a fowl bigger than a mallard, lesser than a goose, 
which the people of—' " 

Lucy put her finger oyer the place, 
■^ ** *' Call by no other name than a tree-goose , whi^ 
place aforesaid, and all those parts adjoining, do so much 
abound with, that one of the best is bought for three- 
pence.'*' 

^* I nerer heard siicn nonieme in my hfe," said Harry. 

" * For the truth whereof, if any doubt,' " continued 
Lucy, reading, '* * may it please them to repair unto me, 
and I shall satisfy tbiem by the testimony of good wit- 



nesses.' " 



Grood witnesses, indeed !" said Harry.. 

He asked in what part of the world, and at what time, 
in what age, such noi»ense could hare been believed. 
He supposed that it must have been in the dark ages, 
and at " Nova Zembla, or the Lord knows where." He 
was surprised when Lucy told him that the place repu- 
ted to be the native soil of the *' tree-beanng gooseP' 
was in England, in a small island on the coast of Lan- 
cashire ; and that the time when grave naturalists wrote 
its history was the latter end of the days of Queen Eliz- 
abeth. ^ But what could have given rise to such a 
strange story ?" 

Lucy said that there was no reason given, but that the 
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iBty^teokitig ttiettit)mne which hongr »^ *^ ^^^ *ell8 
0f t&e fish look something like fpatbers. 

Their mother "observed tha^, as the bamacle goosd 
was a bird of passage, and Appeared ^ctoiy fm a short 
time in severe winters, the coMntiy people had not 
means of learning their Jrfstory, nor eoaid they t6ll how 
they came there ; and seeing- the barnacle-shells also 
but seldom, and perhaps h9^^e*MHg to see tli^se aleo in 
bad weather, when ca^t a^ore on shipwrecked vessels^ 
they had concloded too hastily that one thing was the 
cause of the otb^r, because it appeared at the same 

time, or just before i^ ^ .^ • 1^ 5 

Lucy said this w'as nattirm for ignorant peasants i 
*^6ut for natiK^^^* iii^a'^ma, and people who write 
Kreat books, ^hink of theii* believing that a great goose> 
whidh w^^s (I have It Written down here) about fiv6 
ttounda-^'*^ measures more than two feet in length, and 
nearV: ^^"^ feet and a half in breadth, came out of this 

^t sh«nr 

^** Bi?<:, Lucy,^ said her mother, " I do not think that is 
Che incredible part of the story." 

^ No, mamma ! don*t you indeed ?'• 
' ** I da not. Do not the common geese you see every 
day come from an egg almost as much less than the 
fnU^gt'own bird as the barhac^e^-shell is less than the bar« 
nacle goose ?" 

•*^That is true, to be sure," said Lucy; "great birds 
ct)nie from small eggs, we see. But then, mother, the 
wonder is that the bird should come from the shell of a 

fish."" 

. •* Now you have It, Lucy," cried Harry. 
"And Why should not that be believed?" said their 

mother. . <«. . j 

"Oh, mamma! and do you really believe it?" cned 

Lucy. 

' " I do not recollect telling you that I believed it," re- 
plied her mother, smiling. " But I asked you your rea- 
Bon for disbelieving ; unless you can giv6 some reason 
for your belief or your disbehef, you are not wiser than 
the poor people you have been laughing at." 

" That is perfectly true," said Harry ; " but I did not 
think of it till mamma said so." 

•* My reason for not believing it," said Lucy, " is, that 
ft is contrary to all we ever heard or read of the history 
of birds or ashes." 

B 3 



"Th«*ia a goodieasaii,»» said feer maHier; «an eiM 
we know of their hwAory is from obaerration, or froia 
reading the ob«enration« of others; and di the means 
we have of judging wheft»er any new fact we hear re- 
lated be true or f^se, must be from comparing it with 
former esteblished facta, and considering whether it 
agrees with them or not.^ -v g, ««> .» 

" Yes, mamma, I ^n*and;> said Lucy j « ako by 

"The laws of natiire," repeated i,ucy, to gain time. 
" Oh, mammal you know what I me^^i^y t^iaws of 
nature j you only ask that to puzzle me >^^ ^ ^^ 

** No, my dear Lucy, 1 ask it only that juv mav not 
puzzle yourself; that you may not use wordt. withn^ 
clearly understanding their meaning.'* wivuuu* 

*• Is not the laws of nature a good expression, biamm« %n 
said Lucy. 

" A very good expression for those who undenrtand 
what they mean by it," said her mother; "but no ex- 
pression can be good for those who do not. To them it 
expresses nothing." 

Lucy thought for some time, and then said, ♦' Harry 
do yon try, you can explain it better." 

u Zy^^ ™®^" ^y ^^ **^* ®^ nature," said Harry' 
thmgs or circumstances which have been known reg- 
ularly and constantly to happen about animals, and vel» 
etables, and minerals, and all things in nature. I can* 
not express it quite, mother. But, for instance, it is a 
law of nature that the earth turns round every twentv- 
four hours," ^ ^ 

a A ^®®' *v*^ *^® ®"" ^^^ ^^^T morning," said Lucy. 
And m the same viray it may be said to be a law of na- 
ture, mamma, that birds do not come of fishes' shells.'^ 
Very well ; between you, you have explained pretty 
nearly what is meant by the laws of nature," said theur 
mother. , « « 

Jl^'^^\^^^^ ^^^ beginning of the ^orld, was never 
Tof^T *55»*»?^e known to happen, we do not believe can 
happen,"^ said Harry," I mean in nature. And yet," 
continued he, " new facts are discovered, which some- 
times prove that what was thought to be quite true,afl« 
a settled law of nature, is not so." «^>»i«i 
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«^rt,'* said Lucy, « to go back to the barnacle goose- 
tree. Haity, suppose that you and I had lived in Queen 
Elizabeth^s days, and in Lancashire, and near that island 
of geese, <do not you think that we should have believed 
in the goose-tree ?" 

" 1 hope not," said Harry, " but I am not sure." 

*' Suppose that a great many people had told you that 
they were sure there was such a tree," said Lucy, •* what 
would you have said then t" 

" I would have asked whether they had seen it them- 
selves, or whether they had only heard of it from oth- 
ers," said Harry ; ** 1 would have questioned the people 
separately, and have observed whether they all agreed 
or disagreed in their answers. Aiid, above all, I would 
have gone to the place, and would have examined the 
barnacle-shells with my own eyes. Then I think I 
should have perceived that what people had mistaken 
for feathers of a bird, were the membranes, or, what do 
you caH them, Lucy t tentacula of a fish. I would have 
returned at different times of the year, to watch what 
became of the barnacles, and then I think I should have 
iouad the truth.** 

*^ And I think, Harry," said his mother, '* that if you 
follow such a prudent course, in judging of ej^nordi- 
nary assertions, you will never be the dupe of wonders 
or wbnder-ma&ers. Whenever either of you feel in- 
clined to believe in a wonder, without proof, pray re- 
member the barnacle goose and the goose-tree*** 



So long as Lucy had any ingenious contrivances to 
Bhow Harry in her shells, or any curious anecdotes to 
tell him of the modes of life of their inhabitants, he 
looked, and listened, and was pleased; but he ceased to 
be interested, and looked dull, when she told him any 
of their hard names. He, however, admitted, that the 
great classes into which shells are divided are easy to 
remember, and he liked their names, univalves^ bivalves^ 
and mulHvalves. Lucy placed before him a snail-shell, 
an oyster-shell, and a barnacle, as examples of each 
class. He examined the curious construction of the 
hinges of various shells, but farther he had no curiosi- 
ty ; he could not, he said, understand the use of Lucy's 
spending 80 ameh tijne in settling to what order each 
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use ai|d advantages of classification to preserve tbings 
in order in onr memory, and to assist us in recoUeetiiig 
them more easily ; but it was not a good time to enter 
upon the subject now, because Harry^s head had goae 
back -to his boat. He had finished it, and he wanted her 
to ceme out and look at it. She put aside her shells di- 
rectly and followed him. 

The boat, it must be confessed, was but a clumsy af- 
fair ; the fiQw tools that Harry had were in very imper- 
fect order ; but he forbore to complain, because he had 
once heard from Lucy a French proverb, ** Un mauvais 
ouvrier se plaint de ses outils." A bad workman com- 
plains of his tools. Imperfect as the boat was, Lucy 
viewed it with indulgence ; and when harnessed to it, she 
towed it along respectfully and with the greatest cir- 
cumspection, often looking back to see that she did not 
upset or sirand it by pulling it against the bank. Harry, 
however, remonstrated against her looking back, which 
he observed was out of character for a horse ; he told 
her that she should'go steadily on with her iieaddofni, 
and that he would take care of all the reut, and guide 
and govern horse and boett. The boat was on the upper 
branch of the canal, and Harry, as lock-man, shut the 
lower gate, so that the lock might fill. But the lock did 
not fill ! The water indeed rose a few inches, but gush- 
ed out with sad velocity between the gate-posts and the 
sides of the lock. Harry stood calmly contemplatii^ 
this disappointment, and considering how he could make 
good the defect, when Lucy, who observed that the 
water was actually subsiding instead of rising, said, 

" Indeed, Harry, you need not stand there TookiM at 
your posts, for all the water that was in the lock has ran 
out ; I think it has found some other chsmneL" 

** True," replied Harry, " we must stop up our usefol 
dam once more, and then we shall discover the ifeult. 
T*o.knowledge hke that we gain by experience." 

The dam was soon stopped ; and, when the lock waa 
nearly dry, Harry perceived, that the pressure of the wa- 
ter when It had begun to rise had torn away the loose 
earth under the gate, and escaped almost as freely as if 
tiiere had been no gate. After due deliberation on the 
best meai^s of obviating this unforeseen evU, he resolved 
to fix a M m the bottom of the lock, from poet to post. 
«0 that the gate should shut tighOy agsOa^t UT 
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**^Ltief,^ s»i^lie, ^ one of ^ose old posts, which I so 
awkwardly ispoiled, will now be of the greatest ser- 

Two days were occupied in this undertaking, the siU 
was at last securely pegged down to the ground ; and 
for fear of a similar misfortune with the upper gate, he 
laid a wU to it also. To prevent the weight of the wa- 
ter from undermining these sills, he paved the bottom 
of the whole lock and a small portioaof the canal with 
large flat stones ; and the intervals between the gate- 
IK>st8 and the lock sides he puddled with great care. 
AnoUier happy thought occurred to him ; he had felt 
tiie difficulty of openmg the gates when the water wa« 
bearing against them, and he now provided means for 
letting it off gradually, by boring two round holes m 
each gate, into which he fitted plugs, in imitation of the 
Huices in the real lock. 

A satisfactory trial was made of their work, and hav- 
ing ascertained that all was right, Harry ran home, and 
requested his father to come and see his boat going 
through the lock. His father came ; and first it was to 
go down the stream. When it came withm proper dis- 
tance of the lock, the lower gate i^as closed, and the 
sluices of the upper gate were ^^pened by Harry with 
due ceremony, an^with properapologies for nothaviM 
double gates: The lock wj^ now brimful to the level 
of the stream, through wj-?h the ^<>at hadpassed The 
Kr^ot i»nfAr#>i^-lthP aatc ^^^i^^d it was shut— Harry opcu- 
Ke S^o? the xower gate, and by happy degrees 
S?P hit sL^k ^ Se water flowed out, till it came Sown 
tSth«wTof^e lower branch of the canal. Then Ijie 
lowe? KsaV was opened, and out was drawn the 
hnsi.t safe)/ and happily. , . , 

« j^c as wefl," said Lucy, « as it was managed m the 
real lock on the real canal." , „ .^ 

^ Sav on the great lock on the great canal," said 
Harry " for this is a real lock, is it not, father ? though 

* To reward him for his perseverance, his father prom- 
ised Harry to provide him with the tools necessary for 
the better finishing his boat. He showed him the pnn- 
cipal faults in its shape, and explained to him that the 
middle part of a boat or ship is made broad,, or ftUl, m 
proportion to the kind of cargo it is intended to carry ; 
that the foremost end, or how, is rounded off to a sharp 
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edg« called the Jtem, or eiM^atery m oipdier to Ip^ieo tiM 
resistance in moving; and that tiie stem is inad^ very 
narrow under water» to allow the full impt^se of the wa- 
ter to strike the rudder. 

Soon afterward his father took Harry with him to 
see a boat, which was building at some miles distance 
from Rupert Cottage. There he learned how the ribs 
of a boat are put together, and fastened to the keel, so 
as to make them as strong and as Hght as possible* 
Harry told Lucy, when he returned, that the framework 
of a boat, before the boards are put in, looked like the 
skeleton of the dead horse whicn they had often seen 
in a grove near their father's house. He told her that 
he had heard the boatmaker and his father talking about 
shipbuilding, and of some great improvements that had 
been lately made. Harry could not understand much 
of what they said, because he had never seen the inside 
of a ship ; besides, the boatbuilder talked in workman's 
*angua^e, using a number of terms that were familiar to 
shipwrights, but not to him; and taking it for granted 
that evenrbody must know what he was talking of. 

"I picked out, however, some things that interested 
me, said Harry j" particularly some that concern the 
steam-vessels. Th^ge improvements in shipbuilding 
have been of great us^ to them. People have learned 
how to put the timbera tt^ether in such a manner as to 
make vessels much strength than they were formerly; 
so that now they can hezxtht^^traininff and working bf 
^e steam-engme. I heard the ^an say, that udcss 
they had been so strengthened, en^es of such irreat 
iwwer could not have been used : in x^ort, they could 
not have made the steam-vessels carry &,» much or ea 
so fast or so safely, as they do now." ' > '^ e» 

« That is good for the steam-vessels," said Luw « and 
for all who can go in them; and some time or tether 
perhaps, I shall go in one myself. But, Harrv ^nn 
said there were other things you heard which inteiesu 
ed you ; what were they t" 

" Oh, I heard of one veiy ingenious and useful inven- 
tion," cned Harry, " for taking down easily and quickly 
the upper masts— topmasts, as they call them, of ships> 

"Upper masts! topmasts!" repeated Lucy; "ido 
not understand what you mean. 1 thought the mast of 
a ship was all in one ; a great thick, straight, upriirht 
pole, like the stem of a tree." ^ » "P^*gat 
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** Bat it is not all in one piece," 8»d Harry. ** Thste 

is a piece put on at the upper part of the lowest inaSt, 
to which sails are hung, which are called topsails; and 
that piece is called the topmast. It is often of great 
consequence for sailors to be able to take down and put 
up the topmasts quickly, as my father explained to me. 
Sometimes a topmast is broken by a high wind, or a 
sudden squall, and till they can replace the broken 
mast, you know, they cannot make use of the sail that 
belongs to it. Perhaps at that moment the ship may be 
running away from an enemy, or perhaps trymg to es^ 
cape from some rocky shore on which they are afraid of 
beinff wrecked." 

*' Then to be sure the sailors must be in a great htir- 
ry," said Lucy," to get down the broken mast directly." 

" But they could not do it directly in the old way," 
said Harry ; *' it required a great many men pulling and 
hauling, and a freat deal of time, an hour at least, even 
if there were plenty of men ; and sometimes there are 
few men, and then it takes a longer time ; two hours very 
likely : now, by this new invention, they say it can be 
done by one man, or two men at the mosit, and in five 
minutes, or less." 

•• And how is this done V* said Lucy. •• Will you tcH 
me the old way first, and then the new way, if you can 
make me understand them ?" 

" I do not understand them myself yet," said Harry ; 
*' but I shall soon know more about the matter, I hope. 
My father is to go next week to see a friend of his, who 
lives near Plymouth ; and there is a great dock-yard at 
Plymouth, and a number of ships there ; and among 
them there is one that has this new invention." 

" But are you to see it, my dear Harry 1" said Lucy. 

** Yes, my father says he will take me with him," said 
Harry ; " is not that good t" 

" very good ; and next week too ! and you will tell 
me all about it, Harry, when you come back ; and I hope 
rou will see a man-of-war, and that you will describe 
hat to me top," said Lucy. 
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' Next week arrived, and Harry*s father took him to 
Plymouth, and to the dock-yard. On his return he told 
Lucy that he had seen and heard so much| that he did 
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not know where to beg^n his description* or what to tell 
her first. 

*' First tell me about the man-of-war,^ said Lucy, ** if 
you saw one.'* 

^ I saw many,*' said Harry, ** and I went on board 
one, and all over it; but it is impossible to give you any 
Hea of it." 

Harry, however, attempted to give her an idea of its 
magnificent size, the height of the masts, the spread of 
the sails, the intricate rigging, the coils of ropes on the 
4eck, and the vast thickness of the cables, which were 
to draw up the huge, ponderous anchor. T*hen he de- 
scribed the accommodations, and all the conveniences 
lor living in this floating wooden town. It was more 
like a town than a house, he said, as it was of such an 
extent, and contained so many inhabitants ; several hun- 
dred men, and all their provisions, and all they must 
want for living months, pierhaps years, at sea. He de- 
scribed how the sailors' hammocks were slung, and how 
they were aired every day on the deck. Then he de- 
scnbed the captain's cabm, a large handsome room, 
with a sofa and writing-table, and a bookcase, and all the 
comforts and luxuries of life. But principally Harry ex- 
patiated on the manner in which the arms were arranged 
m the gun-room, in star shapes and curious forms, 
which at first he thought was merely for ornament ; but 
he learned that they were all so placed in order that 
they might take up the least possible room, and that they 
might l^ found easily in time of need. And in the 
store-rooms he observed that every thing, great and 
small, down to the least bolt, screw, or nail, had its 
own place. The use of order was seen there to the 
greatest perfection. 

'* In time of actiati^ as they call it,** said Harry, '* mean- 
ing in time of battle, and in a storm, when the safety of 
the vessel and the lives of the men all depend on their 
being able to find what they want in a moment, consid- 
er, my dear Lucy, what advantage it mbst be to have 
them all in order 1 But I cannot give you a right idea 
of it. You must see it, Lucy ; and I hope you will some 
time.** 

" And I hope then you will be with me,** said Lncy. 

"I hope so," said Harry; "so now I win tell yon 
about the^rf." 
* "What is ^fidr*" said Lucy. 



^A MA ifoa bolC said Bmy, ''whidL it i«i 
Enough aliole in the heel or lower end of the topmast, 
when the topmast is up in its plape. The ends of the 
lid rest upon two strong bars of wood, which are fixed 
to the AW, or upper eiKl of the great lower mast. The 
topmast stands v^ between these bars, and the fid, you 
perceiTe, Lucy, supports its whole weight, as well as 
that of all the sails and yards which are hung on it. 
And besides all this weight, there are several thi^ ropes 
from the head of the topmast, which are called shrouds^ 
and which are fastened down very tight, in order to 
steady it. Now you must understand next,^' continued 
Harry, '' that when the topmast is up, it cannot be taken 
down without first taking out this fid.'* 
. *' But -what a very odd name^^i is," said Lucy. 

" Fiddle-faddle," said Harry , ^ never mind that; one 
name is as good as another when you are used to it 
Now let me explain the thing itself. Before the fid can 
be pulled out, the whole weight of the topmast must be 
lifted itp off it ; and before this can be done, all the 
irises which steady it on each side must be loosened. 
To lift this great weight there must be f^reat pulling and 
hatdtog; and altogethiNr it is a long, difficult job, and 
many men must work hard at it, and for a long time. 
Bat now» without loosening a rope, and with only one 
or two men, they get out the new lener^fid in a few min- 
utes/' 
. " How very nice !" cried Lucy. 

'' Nice !" repeated Harry, *' what a word» when talk- 
ing of the .masts of a great ship !" 

*^ One word is as good as another, when you are used 
to it, as you said about fid," rephed Lucy, laughiag; 
**Bttt what is the contrivance ? You have not told me 
that. Can I understand it ?" 

** Yes, if you understand the general prmciple of the 
use of the lever. Are you clear of that t" 

**' I believe I am," said Lucy ; ^ I know what you have 
told me, and shown me, that the greater the space your 
Inind passes (toough in moving the long end of a lever, 
the ikiore weight you can move at the short eoA of it." 

*' Very well ; you might have put it in other words-^- 
hut I believe you understand something about it," said 
Harry. ^* Now for the new huer-fids*, Instead of one 
great bolt run through the mast, there are two strong 
IsfecBtOiie'at.eacliaidftofJt: and they juwfisedon the 
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««»if bers which sttp|k>rt6d the «Bd(i of Hm isoi^nloii 
old fid. When the topmast is up in its place, the «hbit 
arm of each lever goes a little vrty into the hole in Hs 
heel, and the long arm is securely fastened by a small pin 
to a frame of wood. When it is to be lowered, the little 
fastening pins are taken out ; the levers immediately 
tilt up, and down comes the topmast; but not with 
the sudden and dangerous jerk you might sunftose, be- 
cause there are ropes from the long arms of the levers, 
by which the sailors manage the affair as gently as they 
like." 

'* So then,^' said Lucy» '* you mean that these two lit- 
tle pins, from being applied at the ends of the long antte 
of the levers, have power to balance the whole weigirt 
of the great topmast, and all its ropes and sails, and 
other tmngB, that are supported on the short arihs : 
how wonderful !" 

" There is the wonderful power of the lever, Lucy,** 
said Harry. 

^' Then you could lift any weight in the worid with a 
ieveir, if you had but one long enouf^ and strong 
enoagh,'' said Lucy. 

'' If i had space and time enough, and sometlung to 
stand upon,^' said Harry. '* I am glad, Lucy, you ave 
so much struclr by the use of this wonderful power ; fev, 
as my father said to me, when we were ta&ing idx)ut 
the fid, on our return home, it does not much signify 
whether we know the best way of lowering tte top- 
m^t of a ship ; but the principle of the lever, it is of 
great consequence that we should understand ; becaaiM 
in some way or other, little or great, we have to use it 
every day, in the most common things." > 

"Yes,^' said Lucy; "for instance, at thw moment, 
when I am going to stir the fire, I could not, without 
the help of this Tever in my hand, commonly called the 
poker, raise up this great heavy coal, which now I tift 
80 easily. Look : putting the point of my poker-lever 
tinder it, and resting my lever on the bar— ^* 

** Yes ; the bar is your ftilc^um,'' said Harry. 

'' And by pulhng down the other end of the poker, I 
gain all the power, as you call it, of this long lever.'* 

" Tell me exactly what advantage you think ywi 
gain,* said Harry. "Tell me how you would meaai» 
tare it." 

" I gain the ad vantBge of the whok length of the po- 
ker," said Lucy. 



- '■liotlto nMe lenfUi oC Ae pokei;'* said Barrjr* 
** Look wheie H irests on the bar : from that bar to the 
point under the coal is what we may call the short arm 
o£ your lever ; and from the place where it rests on the 
bar to yomr bamd, is the long arm of your lever : now, 
. if you wc^re to measure those two lengths, and find how 
many tknes longer the one is than the otiier, you could 
tell exactly the advantage you gain in this case, and in 
every possil^e case in which a lever is used." 
' . *'Ha! the proportion between the long and the short 
end of the lever," said Lucy, ** is the advantage gained. 
iiow I know exactly. Oh ! I hope I shall remember 
this.*' 

' *^ But,. Lucy, is not Ihis lever-fid a very simple inven- 
tion T 

'* Beautifully simple," said Lucy. '^I only wonder 
that it was never found out before." 
. ^ That is tSie wonder always, when any good contri- 
vance is made," said Harry. '^ But now I will tell you 
another wiMidert— that this was.not found out by any sail- 
or, or captain, or admiral, or auy seaman of any kind ; 
but by a landsman^ as the captain ^aid to papa : and what 
is more, he belongs to a profession quite away from the 
sea — ^he is a la-wyet." 

** A lawyer !" Lucy exclaimed. 
. " And what do you think made him a lawyer t" said 
Harry. 

'* I suiqpose studying the law,*^ said Lucy, "^ and, as 
they say, being caUed to the bar.''* 

** But," said Harry, ^ I meant to ask, what do you 
thiak first turned his mind to the law, or determined him 
to betome a lawyer 1 My dear, it is a foolish question 
eC mine, V^cause you cannot guess ; so I will tell you : 
It was his love of mechanics." 
. '• How could that be 1" said Lucy. 

" I will tell you;* said Harnr ; " I heard the whole 
stony ; for a gentleman, a friend of his, who had known 
him from a boy, and as well as he knows himself, was 
telling it on shipboard to my father. This is what I 
wanted to come to all the time I w^ telling you about 
the fid. The inventor, who has made such a useful in- 
vention, which will probablv save many ships, and the 
lives of all that are in them, has often said to his friends, 
that he owes all his success in life to his early love of 
mOGhanics. When he came home from school, he used 
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to entptoy himself in dc^ng alftHe iitl^ nftfts^scnfi^ j^ 
that were wanting about the house ; he used to m^iid th0 
locks, for instance : then, in taking a lock to pieces, he 
saw how it was made, and by degrees teai^ii% the use 
of tools, he made many things which he coim net ?rf- 
l»rd to buy when he was a boy." 

" What sorts of things did he make^^' said Lucy. 
' ^ I do not know all; I oidy heard of a desk stUd a \it^ 
Ue cabinet, I think. Then he took to pieces an qli 
watch of his father's, and learned how to put it togethist 
a^ain. When he left school, he lived two years at homie 
with his father, and sometimes he employed himself ih 
drawing maps. In attempting to draw portions ofvetf 
large circles on his maps, he found great difficulty for 
want of right instruments; and he invented and made 
for himself an instrument, by the help of W^hich he couldf 
as his friend described it to my father, dra^ these small 
portions of circles without the necessity of using com- 
passes, or finding a centre." 

*• I wish you had invented that, Hatry," said Lucy; 

•*Il" exclaimed Harry: •*but do you know he was 
only eighteen at that time t Well, he was one day using 
his instrument, and not at aQ aware that it was any thing 
but a help to himself, when a gentleman came into Ms 
father's study where he was drawing ; this gentleman 
was charmed with the inYentton, and advised him to of- 
fer it for sale to some optician, or some maker of b^r^^ 
ematical instruments. He determined to follow this 
advice, and set about directly and made one neatly in 
brass, and carried it to London to an optician, who s^ 
proved of it, and gave him for it an airpump, am* '^ 
electrical apparatus, and some other instruments?^ 

«* Delightful I" cried Lucy. "And what <rid he do 
next!" 

" He improved his own Kttle instnmJen* by adding a 
scale to it ; then other people used it, and found it an- 
swered, and at last, what do yoa think 1 he had a silver 
medal voted and presented to him by the Society of 
Arts, when he was yet a boy, as his friend said, not tnA 
of his teens.^ 

" A silver medal from the Society of Arts ! I know 
the look of it," said Lucy. "1 siaw one that was given 
to a friend of papa's : I remember seeing it in its little 
crimson case^ lined with satin. But what- an honoifr 
for a boy!" ^ * 



*^ |{» 4td not «top there,** eaid Harry, ^ he went on^** 

•^ I know ; to the fid,*' cried Lttcy. 

*^8tay a bit," said Harry; '* we are not come to the 
Sd yet. During those two years he lived in a lonely 
(rfaee in 8oitth Wales, and his attention happened to bie 
tamed to the shoeing of horses. Some horse of his 
father's was ill shod, 1 suppose, »id he oonetdered how 
to prevent horses* feet from being cramped and hurt by 
their shoes. He invented an elastic faoneshoe." 

** Better and better !** said Lucy. 

*'Stay a bit,** said Harry; **it was tried upon thd 
horses of some reviment of horse ffuards, and it did not 
do." 

''What a pityt that mvet have vexed him very 
mnch,*^ said Lucy. 

'« Not at al V* said Harry ; '* I should think not. JL 
man cannot expect always to succeed in every thing, 
much less a boy. But though the horseshoe did not 
succeed, yet it led to the most important event of his 
life.** 

'* How ? tell me that,** said Lucy ; ** I am always glad 
in lives when we come to those words.*' 

•• Tell me first,'* said Harry, ** do you know wha^ is 
meant by taking out a patent?'* 

'* Not very well," said Lucy. , 

" Not very well ! But do you know at all ! Do yott 
know what a patent is V* 

''Not exactly," said Lucy; ''but I have read about 
patents and monopolies in the Enghsh history long ago 
to mamma, in the reign of King James, or King—** 

'' Never mind about the kings or their reigns,** said 
Harry. ♦* Go on to the thing, if you know it.*' 

" I know that the kings of England were blamed,'* 
said Lucy, "for granting these monopolies and patents.** 

^ But what were they V* said Harry. 

^ I believe they were permissions granted to partio- 
vlar people to sell p^ticmar things, and orders that none 
Bhxnnd sell those things but themselves,'* said Lucy. 

"I did not think you knew so much about it,** said 
Harry. " How came you to know that V* 

**• The way I know most things that I do know," said 
Lucy. " Auimma explained it to me when I was read- 
ing to her.'* 

" But those were some of them unjust patents ; and 
mamma explained how and why, I dare say,** said 
II 4 
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Hanyv ^as my Mfaer did to aw yevtevday. Bi^lhere 

are patents in these days which I think are very j¥ujt i 
laws which, by granting some writing called a patent, 
secures to whoever makes^any new useful iuventioa 
the right to sell it to others, and to have all the credit 
and profit of it for a certain number of years, a& a 
reward for their ingenuity." 

" Very fair," said Lucy. 

"This gentleman wanted to have a patent for his 
horseshoe," continued Harry, "and before he could 
obtain it, it is necessary, they say, to make out, in a 
sort of law paper, a description of th^ invention in law- 

Ser's words. He went to a great lawyer to do this for 
ira ; but the great lawyer was no mechanic, and he 
did not understand and could not describe the thing at 
aU. He did the law word» rightly, but the mechanic 
,himself was obliged to write the description ; so, boi- 
rowing the law terms from his lawyer, he put the de- 
scription in himself, and he did it well, and it was 
thought by others to be well done. Now he found that 
some lawyers are paid a great deal of money for draw- 
ing out these patent descriptions,* or whatever they call 
.them. This first put it into his head that, if he knew as 
much of law as was necessary for this, he could do the 
whole himself, and earn his bread by doing it for other 
.people. This determined him to learn law, and he did: 
so you see, as I told you, his love of mechanics first 
made a lawyer of him. He acquired all the knowledge 
requisite ; and now, as his friend said, he is unrivalled 
in England in that particular employment. But now I 
must tell you another curious circumstance," continued 
Harry, '* to show you how, after he was a lawyer, he 
was brought back to mechanics again. It happened 
that he was employed as an advocate in some cause 
where there was a dispute about the loss of a caiigo, or 
the. goods, on board a merchant ship which had been 
wrecked. He was to examine the captain of the sh^», 
in the court of justice, to find out whether he had or had 
not done all that was possible to save the ship and the 
cargo. In this examination, he asked the captain some 
question about the lowering the topmasts. The cap- 
. tain laughed at him for his question, whatever it was, 
because it showed that he did not understand rightly 
how the topmasts were to be got down. The captain 
* SpeeificatiwM is the woid which Hany did not Ilsow. 



^ explained this to him, and showed him the difllcidtiiss, 
and I soppose told him all about the fid — the common 
old fid, 1 mean. He perceived what an inconvenient 

' contrivance it was ; and that very evening, after the 
trial, by considering how a fid could be better managed, 
he invented the lever-fid. His friend said, that when be 
went to his supper, he cut out the shape of his lever-fid 
in a bit of cheese, and thinking that it would smswer its 

Eurpose, he could not go to rest till he had made a nice 
ttle model in boxwocKL He made model after model 
till he was satisfied. Then how to get it into use was 
the next diflSculty. ' The gentleman said a great deal 
about the Lords of the A£niralti/, that I did not under- 
stand: but, in short, his contrivance was approved by 
them, and they ordered that all the assistance he 
wanted should be given to him, for trying it in some 
one ship. The Maidstone frigate, I remember, that was 
the name of the ship in which it was tried, and it suc- 
ceeded perfectly. The first time the ship went out to 
sea with it, the topmast was to be taken down; and 
this was done so easily and quickly, that all felt the use 
and excellence of the mvention ; and the ofldcers of the 
navy have given it their decided approbation, and it has 
been brought into use in a great many ships." 

**' How happy the man who made this invention niust 
beT' added Harry. 

"And his sisters, and his father and mother," said 
liUcy; "how glad they must be to see it succeed so 
well, and to know how useful it is." 

** An invention useful to all the British navy. What 
a grand thin^ !'^ said Harry. 

After pausmg, and considering for some time, Harry 
added— 

" Yet he was once a boy like me, and trying little 
mechanical experiments. My dear Lucy, 1 heard his 
friend telling my father something which made a great 
impression upon me ; the more so because he was not 
thinking of me, or that it could do me any good to heay 
it when he said it." 

*' What did he say I** asked Lucy, eagerly. 

"That this gentleman attributes all his success in 1Mb 

to his having early acquired a taste for mechanics, and 

to the habit of trying to invent and to improve his early 

'inventions in those two years, which he employed so 

well at home when he came from school, uid before he 
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was fit for any piofesaion ; a time which they eay naiqr 
boys waste in idlejaess." 

** I am sure you never wiH, Harry,** said Lucy. 

*' No, after hearing this, I think it would be impossible 
I should,'^ said Hariy. ^ This has raised mv ambition, 
I assure you. But I must go on as he did, learning by 
degrees, and be content with doing Uttle things first.'* . 

** What wiU you do next," saud Lucy, ^* now yon 
have finished your boat and your lock V 

'' 1 have a plan," said Harry.^ *' You shall know it 
to-morrow." 



. Habrt*s new project was to build a bridge over a lit- 
tle mountain stream, which had often stopped his moth- 
er in her walks. He had already laid a board across, 
from bank to bank, and had fixed it steadily ; but upon 
this two people could not walk abreast, nor could the 
ass-cart pass this way ; it was necessary to take it by 
another road, a quarter of a mile round. That a bridge 
at this place would be a public and private benefit seem- 
ed evident, and Harr^ was ambitious of building a real, 
substantial, arched bridge, which should last, he would 
not say for ever, but as long as man could reasonably 
expect a bridge to last. This project was heartily ap> 
proved bjT his prime counsellor, Lucy, before whose 
l|Qick anticipating eyes the arch instantly rose com* 
l^te. 

" And when it is built," cried she, '* it shall be called 
Safry*s bridge ! or my mother'^ bridge J which shall we 
call it, Harry t" 

*'Let us build it first," said Harry, "and we may 
0asily find a name for it afterward. Come with me to 
the place, Lucy." 

Wheti they reached the spot, Harry bid her guess 
what the distance was from bank to bank. She guess- 
ed about a yard and a half. 

" A yard and a half! such a woman's measure. That 
is four feet six," said Harry. 

Such a man's measure ! six what ? Lucy might have 
paid, had she been disposed to retort criticism, but that 
was far, far from her disposition. She knew what he 
meant, and that was all she thought of. 

'' Four feet six inches," said she. '* Is it more or 

Use?** 

f 
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^ ~ ^ You are ^thin half a foot of it, my dliar,*' taid Har* 
ry. . ^ My arch mast be a five feet tjjon. I mean that 
the width across from hutment to butmeot, from 
fonndation-stone to foundation-stone on the opposite 
sides, must be fife feet But there is my father,'' cried 
Harry, " on the sands below, at the very place where I 
^vranft him to be. I will show htm my plan directly," 

Down the hill ran he to the seashore, and down ran 
Lucy after him with equal speed. Their father was 
stopped short, and the bitdge project started, and his 
consent, assistance, and advice anxiously requested. 
Lucy thought his first look was not favourable. Ha 
shook his head, and answered, that he feared Harry 
would find it beyond his skill or present knowledge to 
construct an arch, 

Harry stood quite still and silent for a minute or two; 
then collecting himself^ he deliberately answered, 

^ I remember, father, your showing me long ago an 
aich, which you made for me of a Qiin lath between 
heavy weights, half hundred weights from the great 
scsdes, which were placed at each end for hutments, 
llien I pressed on the top of the arch, and felt how 
strong it was ; it bore all my weight, I recollect. This, I 
think," continued he, in a very modest but firm tone, 
'* made me understand the great principle of the arch, 
which, as you told me at the time, depends on the hut- 
ments being secure. And I will take care and make 
the hutments of my bridge strong enough." 

*^ You will do well, Harry; and you remember well 
and understand one great principle on which the secu- 
rity of an arch depends, but there is much more to be 
known and considered. However, my dear boy« try 
and build your bridge ; yon will learn best from your 
own experience ; you may amuse and instruct yourselC 
at the sanie time. Tell me what assistance you want, 
and I will tell you whether I can give it to you." 

** Thank you, father. Then^ in the first place, will 
you come on a few steps, that I may show you my 
arch, which i have drawn «n the sand, and will you 
give me your opinion of it 1" 

Lucy ran on before to see it first, and then wsdted 
anxiously to hear her father's opinion. She saw sur- 
prise in his countenance the moment he looked at the 
arch-^seribed -on the sand. 

^ This is well done, Harry. This will do," said he. 

4* 
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^ Who showed y<m how to deeeribe tliis arch, or how 
happened it thai you choee thia ahape more than aoy 
btherl" 

** Nobody showed me how," said Harry, *' but I took 
it from the httle bridge which 1 aaw the mason building 
In that lane where we went to lo<A at the road mend- 
ing. I- measured the centring as it lay on the ground 
when they had done with it, and 1 drew my arch exact- 
ly by that centring." 

" What is the centring, Harry!" whiapered Lucy. 

*^ A sort of wooden frame, on which the stones of the 
arch are supported while it is building," said Harry, 
** for you know they cooid not hang in the air." 

His father told Harry he thought he had done wisely 
to take advantage of the ex|)erience of a mason, who 
was used to build bridges, instead of going to work 
rashly, without knowing what he was about. 

'* Sut, father," said Harry, colourings '' I do not thiiik 
I deserve to be praised for prudence ; I was not pru- 
dent at all, at least not in the way you think* I would 
much rather have done it all myself, and drawn my arch 
my own way, and different from this ; but I took this 
curve because the mason's centriag will fit i^ and I 
'lisought you could borrow it for me ; and that, though 
you might pertiaps allow me to build the bridge, you 
would not like the trouUe or ^cpense of getting boarda 
for me to make a centring for myself; besides, I was 
not sure that 1 could make it all myself." 

** WeU, Harry, since I cannot atoire your prudence, 
I am the more satisfied with your honesty, riow what 
asMstance do you want for your bridge 1 coni^ider, and 
let me know to-morrow." 

** I have considered already, father," cried Harry* 
^'and, if you please, I can tell you all to<day, and this 
minute. Stones in the first place, and I know where 
they can be had^ and where they are of no use ; in the 
ruins of the old gafden wall, whM^h is now rebuilding of 
brick." 

** Granted^ as many of them as you want and can car- 
ry," said his father. 

^ But there are some too heavy for me^" said Harry. 
** WiH you order the boy and the aas«cart to bring them I" 

His father assented. 

" And wUl you order for me lime and aand enough fo^ 
taortwr?^ 
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** If yon can tell me how much of each yon waat^ 
Harry.'» 

He could, for he had in()uired from the maaon how 
mtich had been uaed in buildinj^ the bridge of the same 
eize, and he named the quantities. Then he had faitlieff 
to ask for a bucket, a hod, a trowel, and a plunb*liiie« 
and the mason^s centrinff, and the maaon or the mason's 
man, if he could be had, for three days, to assist hiol 
in lifting and placing the heavy stones. 

Lucy held her breath with anxiety whale Hurry ut- 
tered all these requests, fearful that so mmy at onoe 
could not be granted ; but her father was pleased by 
Harry's making tliem all at once, and by bis having ao 
well considered what was necessary for his wideit** 
king. Bucket, hod, trowel, phimb-liBe, and centring* aU 
were granted : but there was a doubt with napect to 
the mason, or the mason's man. 

** I am willing to give you all necessary assistance of 
hands, but not of bead, Harry. I cannot let you have 
the mason, but I will lend you for three davs ibo 
mason's man, who, if I mistake not, has hands biitao 
head." 

*' I am glad of it, father," cried Harry ; ^ I meaii» ao 
much the better for me, because, if he had ever so cood 
a head it would be in my way ; it would hinder me freai 
using my own. Then i shouM not learn, as you aaid« 
firom my own experience. I would rather do aH that I 
possibly can of my bridge for myself. I am sorry tiM 
arch is not my own, but that could not be helped, you 
knew, fother, on account of the centring." 

** However, just the curve of the aroh does not much 
signify, I suppose," said Lucy. *' One shape, one curve 
of an arch, is much the same, or as good, as another^ 
thoiM|h not BO pretty, perhiqw." 

*^ There vou are quite mistaken, Lucy," said her 
father. **" une curve, on the contrary, may be as pretty, 
but not as good as another, not as capable of sustaining 
weight, not as durable. There is a great deal of difibr- 
-eiice between one curve and another for a bridge, aa 
Hairy, when he has more knowledge of science, wMI 
be able to explain to you." 

Harry again emeased hia regret that he had this arek 
laid out ready to ais hand. 

^In short," said he, ''now the most difficult, the 
most ecaenliific part is done, wad I have only to doth^ 



««rf9 masoii'-work p^rt, which anybody can do without 
making any mistakes, or requiring any ingenuity.'* 

*' T^Bre is no danger, Hazry, of your not finding suffi- 
cient difficulty before you i»T6 done. Th^re is room 
enough left, i promise you, to make mistakes, and to 
exercise as much ingenuity as you possess. '' 

Harry brightened up again on hearing thiA, and so did 
Lucy. 

" The more difficulty, the more ^ory," said she. 
• As soon as all was provided, which was not quite so 
speedily as Lucy wished, Harry set to work ; first he 
cleared and leyelled a place on the bank on each side 
for his foundations; Then, while the heavy stones were 
Rawing up by the ass, he was busy, very busy, making 
mortar, with the assistknce of the man wUhoiU a hemd^ 
The great foundation-stones were then placed, Harry 
taking particular care to choose the most solid, weighty 
stones, and to have them laid level and firm. Then 
oame the wooden framework, that was to support the 
masoa-work while they were building the arch — the 
eentring, as Lucy knew that it was called, and she 
would have liked to have examined it, but she would not 
ittt^rmpt Harry at this moment, for he was eager to 
have it p«t up» and to get on with the work. Therefore 
tbe stood by without interrupting the operations by 
ouestion or remark. The centring was hoisted up and 
nxed by Harry and the headless man, whose hands and 
length of arms were, it must be acknowledged, of man- 
ifest use upon thui occasion. The wooden arch was 
raised to the height at which the stone arch was to be 
built upon it ; and it was supported at each side by up- 
tight props. Between these and the wooden frame, 
wedges were put in ; and Harry, busy as he was, stop- 
ped to explain to Lucy that these wedges were to be 
Knocked out when the bridge was completed, and that 
the wooden arch being removed, would, as it was to be 
hoped, leave the stone one standing firm. 

Then the building of the arch began. We cannot 
follow the work, stone by stone, as Lucy did, with un- 
tired sisterly sympathy, not only stone by stone as each 
was placed, but as they were many a time displaced, 
fitnd tried over and over again before they fitted^ To 
Lucy's surprise and mortification, she observed, that 
^en the stupid mason's man, by long practwe, could 
^dge better which stones would beat fit, and how thiQr 
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would best go into eertwin {^aces, timn H«ny cqhM 
with aH his quickness of eye and sense. This wa6 
most apparent the first and seccmd days ; on the thinly 
after even ^is little practice, Harry u>und his eye and 
band improving, and his sense began to get the better 
of his awkwardness at hi9 new trade. iOter this third 
day's long, and bard, and hot labour, the arch rose from 
each side till it nearly met at top, and wanted oidy the 
patting in of the last stone, the key-stone, to complete 
the work. Harry showed Lucy, that when this was pist 
in, all l^e parts of the arch were pressed together, and 
that none could give way without displacing the others; 
eaoh part tend^ to support each, and to hinder any 
stone from being pressed upwards or downwards more 
tittn another* 

^* So it is impossible it should come down as long as it 
is an arch," said Lucy. 

^* As long as it is an arch, impossible,^ said Hanry. 
^ All we have to desire is, that it should never alter from 
this shape ; and I do not see how it can,'' continued he, 
looking at it ; " my butments are so secure, there is no 
danger of thehr giving way or being thrust out by any 
weight that will go over the bridge." 

** Now then," said Lucy, ** you will take away all this 
wooden undw-bridge, and these props, and you are to 
knock out the wedges, that you may take down the 
centring, now the bridge is finished" 

'^ Not yet," said Harry, ** we must leave it sometime 
for the stones to settle, and the mortar to dry a little.* 

Lucy's impatience yielded to her brother's prudence, 
but he was very eager himself for the tadcing down of 
the ^ntring. That trying time at length arrived, ail 
anxious moment even to old experienced architects, 
veteran bridge-builders. The wedges were knocked 
away«*the props fell*-*the centring was lowered and 
withdrawn from under the arch — ^and it stood! Harry 
took breath, and pushed back his hat <^ his hot fore- 
head. Lucy clapped her hands, exclaiming — 

"^ It stands ! Harry's bridge stands. It shall be called 
Harry's Bridge !" 

" No, My Mother's Bridge," said Harry, '* if you pleasOb 
it was for her 1 budt it." 

^ And I will run and eall her to see it," oried Lucy. 

*' And I will go for my father," said Harry* '' I )iopt 
be is not busy J' 
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' Nmtti^ father nor mother was to be foimd in ^le 
lioase. They were out riding, and they stayed out tHI 
it was so late, that Hany and Lucy thought it waa 
belter not to ask them to look at the bridge till the next 
day. Their mother had never yet seen even the phm, 
«he was not in the secret. They hoped that she would 
be delightfully surprised. It was settled that she should 
be invited out to look at it early the next day. She 
was, as they arranged it, to be handed over the ^briilgie 
1^ Harry, to a seat which Lucy had prepared in a recess 
in the rocks, on the opposite side, where ahe might sit 
and read happily. 

Alas i who can answer fbr to-morrow. The next day 
it rained, and the next, and the next poured torrents. 
The rain lasted without intermission a week, a hmgt 
melancholy week ! — for in Rupert's Cottage they had 
not the same means of amusing and employing thena- 
selves which they possessed at home ; they had but few 
books, and those few belonged chiefly to their Latin or 
English lessons. Their father and mother had been 
promised the use of the lilnrary of a friend who lived in 
the neighbourhood, and, upon the faith of this promise, 
thejr h^ brought scarcely any books with them. But 
their friend, unexpectedly called to town upon business, 
was, unfortunately for them, absent ; there was no cir- 
culating library, no book society, in this part of the 
country. 

There was one advantage, to be sure, in possessing 
but few books ; these were well read, and many things 
found in them which had escaped attention when m ^e 
midst of greater variety. At last they were reduced 
to Johnson's Dictionary; not the delightful quarto, in 
which there are quotations from all the best authors in 
our language, exempUfying the various uses of eaeh 
word : with the great Johnson the^ might have happily 
amused themselves at night, readmg those (niotations, 
and puzzling ^eir father and mother, by making tham 
guess the authors. This had often been a favourite re- 
source at home. But now they had the little octavo 
Johnson, in which there are only the meanings and the 
derivations of the words. Of this, however, thev made 
what profit and diversion they could. They picked out 
words for each other to exidain, and compared their 
own explanations with definitions in the dictionaiy . 

'*,Now, Lucy, I wiU give you a woman's ward, is 
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40m,** cried Hurjr. ** Let us me whether you esm ex- 
plain the meaning as well as it is explainedl here by a 
man." 

Lucy made many attempts, her cc^our rising at each 
ineffectual trial, and at last she could not equal tke man^s 
definitioa of to dam, 

^* To mend holes by imitating the texture of the stuff.** 

Lucy had her revenge, when they came to network, 
which is thus described by the learned doctor : — 

*' Any thing reticulated or decussated at equal distan- 
ees, with interstices between the intersections." 

" Look for decmsate,^^ said Harry. 

Lucy turned over the leaves and read, '* Decussate, 
to intersect at acute angles/* 

*' Well, that is something like netting,** said Harry. 

** Is it ? how !** said Lucy. 

" Why, you know,** said Harry, *^ in a net, each mesh 
«r stitch is interseoted, is it not % at acute angles.** 

** But it is not intersected,** said Lucy ; *' for to inter- 
s€0t means to cut in two, does not it ? and the mesh of 
the net, instead of being cut in two, is joined at the 
comers. Is it not very extraordinary that the man 
diottld say the ver^ contrary to what he means, and to 
the sense of the thing V* 

*Mt would be very extraordinary if it were so,** said 
cautious Harry; '*but I think to intersect does not 
always mean to cut in two. I know in Euclid, lines are 
said to be intersected when they are only crossed.** 

On turning to the dictionary, Harry found himself 
supported in his assertion, for there are two verbs to in- 
tersect. One is a verb active, meaning " to cut, to di- 
vide each other. The second is a verb neuter, and 
means what I told you,** said Harry ; *' to meet and 
cross each other ; as in your net the threads do meet 
and cross at the angles.'* 

*♦ Yes," said Lucy, *' but they must do more, not only 
eram, but be tied and knotted. I wish,** continued she, 
'* that dictionary-makers would use easy words, instead 
of words more difficult than those they are explaining, 
«t least when I am as sleepy as I am now. I can look 
for no more words, so good-night. Dr. Johnson, I am 
going to bed.** 

" Let me put him away for you,** said Harry ; " poor 
creature, you are fast asleep.** 

As he went to put Johnson in his place, he saw 
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anoCher dietionaiy, by Dr. Ash, on tlie same slielf, aadi 
taking it down, said he had a mind, before he gaye up 
tiie search, jast to look in this for network. 

^ It will do yovL no good,** said Lucy ; ^all the dic- 
tionary people since Johnson's time have copied from 
him, mamma told me so ; and she told me a droll story, 
which proTCS what bangling copies they sometimes 
make. Bat I am too sleepy to recolWct it rightly. 
Mamma, would yo« be so good as to tell him about 
curmudgeon t" 

His mother afllced him if he knew what is meaat by 
a curmudgeon. 

'* Yes, a cross, selfish, miserty person, is not it ?" 

** And can you guess from what the word is detiyed, 
Harry t It is but fair to tell you, Uiat it is a corruption 
of two French words, ill pronounced." 

"French words r* said Harry, **ttien I hare no 
chance. If you had said English words, I might have 
said two that just came into my head.*' 

" Oh ! say them, for I am sure they are odd by ypmt 
look," said Lucy, wakening with the hope of diversioii. 

** Cnr munchinff,^ said Harry ; ^ say it quickly, and it 
will make curmudgeon. And a cur munching is cross 
and miserly, if vou attempt to take his bone from him." 

Lucy laughed, and tried to repeat cur munehing as 
often and as quickly as she could, to turn it into cur- 
mudgeon for Harry ; and his mother wrote down for 
him the derivation, as it is given m the quarto edition 
of Johnson's Dictionary. 

" Curmudgeon, n. s. [Tt is a vicious manner of pro- 
nouncing ctEur michani, Fr. An unknown correspond- 
ent.]" ^ 

*♦ Now here is Ash's Dictionary," cried Lucy ; **I will 
look for it, I am quite awake now, mamma. But stay; 
first, Harry, tell us what you think is meant by * tit* 
An unknown correspondent'*' 

"Fr. means French, to be sure," said Harry; ♦*and 
an unknown correspondent sent Johnson (l^s deriva- 
tion, I suppose." 

"You suppose perfectly rightly," said Lucy; "bat 
now look how Dr. Ash understood, or misunderstood it, 
for want of knowing the meaning of the two Fnmch 
words. Here it is." 

" Curmudgeon, noun sub., firom the French c^6ur, mi* 
known ; miciwntf correspondent." 

"Excellent!" cried Harry, laughing; " let me see it.** 



*^ Oh,^ nuLiMEift, can you tell os any more (d BBch droU 
mistakes," said Lacy; **I dare say there are a great 
many more, if. one cotdd but find them; andlshovM 
Hke to make a list of them alL** 

** To shame the poor dictionary-makers,*' said Harry. 
<< But that would be Tery ungrateful of you, after all, 
Lucy ; for consider how often dictionaries have helped 
US when we were in di^ulties ; and how much amuse* 
Bicnt we have had from Johnson's quotations.** 

** In the great Johnson ; oh ! 1 acknowledged that at 
first," said Lucy; **knd you forget this curmudgeon 
tnistake was not yonr dear great or little Johnson's, so 
I am not tuigrateful/' 

" But you know you triumphed over him when yon 
liad him caught in your network," said Harry. 

'' Because of his hard words," said Lucy. 

••Lucy," said her father, "did you ever hear the 
fable of Apollo and the Critic 1". 

•* No, papa ; pray tell it to me," said Lucy ; '* I love 
fables." 

'•Are you awake enough to heaor and understand it 1" 
Mid her father. 

•' Yes, papa, perfectly ; wide awake : curmudgeon 
and the munching cur have wakened me completely." 

•• There was a famous critic, who read a famous 
poem for the express purpose of finding out all its 
feults; and when he had found them and made a list of 
them, he carried his list and his notes to Apollo. Apollo 
ordered that a bushel of the finest wheat that had ever 
^rown on Mount Parnassus should be brought ; and he 
ordered that it should be winnowed with the utmost 
eare ; and when all the com was separated from the 
cbafiT, Apollo presented the chafi" to the critic for his 
reward, and banished him for ever from Parnassus." 

•' Thank you, papa," said Lucy ; " I understand the 
moral of that. fable very well ; and I think I had better 
banish myself to bed now. Good-night, Harry ; I hope 
it will be a fine day to-monrow." 



It was a fine day ; all the dark clouds had disap- 
peared, and left the sky clear blue. The sandy soil had 
dried so quickly, that Harry and Lucy fiattered them- 
selves that their mother would walk out this morning, 
and they ran to prepare her seat beyond the bridge. 
ClI 6 
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But, oh ! difldippQiiitineiit extreme !-*eiii melsoefal:^ 

•%ht ! The bridge was no more : nothing remain^ of 
tl)^ arch but some fragments, oyer which the waters 
were rushing. The mountain stream, which had been 
swelled by the rains to a torrent, had not yet sank to 
its natural <}uiet state ; but was dashing down the rock 
with deafening noise. 

Hany stood motionless, looking at it. 

" I do not hear you, my dear^** said he, as hacf 
twitched his arm to obtain an answer : '* What do you 
say ?" 

** Come a little further away from this noise," said 
Lucy. ** I say that I am exceedingly sorry for you, 
Harry." 

" Thank you," said Harry ; " so am I sorry for my- 
self, but sorrow will do no good." 

''How could it hai^n, when you took such care 
about the hutments ?" asked Lucy. 

'* I did not take care enough," said Hany, '* that 
much is clear ; but it is not clear to me how it all hap- 
pened, or why t The water covers every thing now ; it 
runs, you see, over the banks beyond my foundations* 
We must have patience." 

'' Oh, how hard it is to have patience sometimes,'* 
said Lucy, with a deep sigh. 

Harry could not f(M:bear echoing her si^h, though he 
passed it off with a hem immediately, thinking it was 
not manly. He was determined to bear his disappmnt- 
ment like a man, but he could not help feeling it. 

In the evening, when the waters had subsided, they. 
revisited the place of their misfortune. While Harry 
surveyed the ruins below, and examined into the cause 
of the disaster, Lucy stood on the bank, looking alter- 
nately at his countenance and at the fragments of 
the fallen bridge, in all the respectful silence^ of symr 
pathy. 

'* I see now how it happened," said Harry. '* Though 
I made my hutments strong enough, I did not go down 
to the solid rock for my foundations. I built them on 
the bank, which I thought at the time was firm efiough." 

" So did I, I am sure," said Lucy ; '* it was as firm 
and hard as the ground I am now standing upon." 

"But it was all sandy soil, as you can see here, 
where it has been broken away," said Harry ; " and I 
perceive exactly how it happened. When the raia 
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(sw«lM that mocmtain tonent, th6 water came M%h€t 
under mjr arch than I eyer expected." 

" Who could have expected it ?" said Lucy. 

"There was not room for it to pass underneath," 
continued Harry, " and therefore it pressed against the 
sides of the arch, and rose up over the ban]«i. Then 
the earth and sand were loosened, the foundations were 
undermined, the stones were swept away, and then 
down fell our arch/' 

" Poor arch ! poor Harry !" said Lucy. ** TTiat hor- 
rible mountain torrent! how violent it was. Who 
eould have thought it, who had only seen it running 
gently in its peaceable way? But it is all over; we 
can never have a bridge here ; we must give it up." 

'' Give it up, because 1 have made one mistake \^ said 
Harry, ** and when 1 see the cause of it ! Oh, no ; if 
ray father will but let me try again — and here he is, 
and I will ask him," cried Harry. 

His father, who had heard of his misfortune, was 
coming to condole with him, and to inquire how it had 
happened. Hanry showed him, "You were quite 
right, fatherf'' said Tie, '* in foreseeing that I- should find 
room enough to make mistakes; and so I have, you 
see. But this wIels my first attempt, and now i have 
learned something by experience ; will you be so kind as 
to let me try again, and let me have the assistance of 
the«mason^s man for three day? more?" 

Three days more of a labourer's work, at two shil- 
lings a day ! Some people would consider this a great 
deS too much to give to the moiher*s bridge, or rather 
to the sorCs bridge; but Harry's kind father did not 
think so. He was pleased to find that his son was not 
discouraged by disappointment, and that he had imme- 
diately set about to discover the cause of his failure ; 
and he told Harry that he should have the mason's 
man for three days, to make a second trial, upon tiie 
same conditions as before. 

" And will you help me, father, to find a better place 
for my foundations? Will you, father?" 

" No, Harry ; do it all yourself." 

He would give no opinion or advice : he pursued his 
walk to the wood, and Harry was left to determine hm 
plans. After much careful deliberation, he decided on 
a place a.littie higher up the stream, where the founda^' 
tioDS of his butm«nts would stand upon the solid rock, 
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washed away by the torrent, and again expose them ta 
be undermined. 

After settling this point, and measuring the span and 
other dimensions, he repaired to the seashore, to draw 
the plan and elevation of his second bridge. The 
stream being rather wider, and the banks much higher, 
in the new situation^ that he had chosen, it was clear 
that the arch could not be the same as the first ; and at 
this he. seemed to rejoice, and so did Lucy ; for ^ now 
it would be ail his own." He described arches of va* 
rious curves on the sands ; but he had no exact princi^ 
pie or rule to guide him in what he was about.; he had 
a general notion, that the strength of his bridge most 
depend in some degree on the curve, or the proportion 
between its span and height ; and that the weight and 
pressure it was to bear on its different parts should be 
calculated. But how to accomplish all this, or how to 
choose the best curve for the situation, he did not 
know. He could be guided only by his eye, by a sort 
of feeling of proportion ; by guess, m short. Lucy a8« 
sisted him with her feelings and taste, as to which was 
the prettiest. 

" My dear Harr}^," cried she, " that high-pointed arch 
is very ugly ; it will never do : your first bridge was a 
much prettier curve." 

" It must be this height, my dear," said Harry, " be<» 
cause my foundations are to be upon the rock, which is 
Hu below the bank. The top of my bridge will be but 
a little above the level of the path on each side^ and 
when the bridge is built, I shall fill up the space between 
the sides and the banks with stones and earth, and then 
level the road over it from the path on each side." He 
drew the slope for her, and she was satisfied. 

But now Harry had to consider the serious affair of 
a centring for his new arch. His father had said that 
' if he could make one for himself he might do so, and 
that he would supply him with boards, if he could tell 
him exactly what he wanted. Harry fortunately knew 
what he wanted ; but he was ashamed, when he eame 
to write down all that would be necessary, to see how 
much it was. 

" Twelve thin boards, each four feet long and nine 
inches wide ; and three boards, six feet long) which are 
each to be sUt into two parts i9s tiesi and six tq^htSi 
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Mr atrjr pieces of roiigh wood; and nails, one hundred 
»td a half.** - 

His father seemed satisfied with these distinct orders, 
and told him that he should have all that he required. 
Next morning the carpenter and his boy arrived, bear- 
ing the wished-for boards on their shoulders. The mo^ 
ment Harry obtained possession of them, to work he 
weni to make his centring. Flat on the ground he 
laid four of his four-feet boards, two forming each side 
of the pointed arch, and bringing their upper edges as 
nearly as he could bring straight lines to something like 
the curves which he had marked upon the grouml. The 
ends of the boards were lapped over where they joined, 
and the comers were left projecting on the outside. 

** It is not in the least like an arch yet," said Lucy. 

**Have patience and you shall see," said Harry. 

With all the decision of a carpenter who knows what 
he is about, Harry bored holes for his nails, and nailed 
the pieces together as they lay; three nails in each side 
joint, and four at the top. Then he nailed one slip, of 
one of the six-feet long boards, across his wooden aiHi 
at bottom, to hold it together, and' another piece half 
way up to brace and strengthen it. Then he sawed off 
the jutting comers of the boards, which had been left 
sticking out, and chiselljed and planed away parts of 
jthe outer edges, to bring them to the curves he wanted. 
Three such frames or wooden arches he made in the 
same manner, and exactly of the same size. 

Then having determined on the proper breadth for 
his intended bridge, and having marked it on the ground 
1^ two parallel lines, and drawn another midway be-* 
tween them, he placed the frames erect on their lower 
edge, and exactly upon the three lines. With ready 
Lucy's assistance, and some broken branches, he se- 
cured them steady and upright, and then proceeded to 
roof them over with narrow slips of wood, bits of pa- 
ling, which he had prepared for this purpose. These 
he nailed across the top of all the three arches, leaving 
intervals between, of the breadth of each slip : so that 
when the whole was done, Lucy said that it looked 
something like the model of the roof of a house. 

This day's work completed the centring. Props, 
wedges, and all were prepared for putting it up, and go^ 
ing on with the masonry. There was no hinderanee 
fironi the stream ; the little rivulet, now sunk to kisig- 
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Ailleaiice, ran «o ouietfy dowa it* pobbty M, Hint Lu|y 
could scarcely beueve it to be the same which had row* 
ed so loud, and foamed so high, and had doae such mis- 
chief in its fury. 

The ma8on*work of Harry's second bridge went on 
more rapidly than that of his first ; bis eye and hand 
having become more expert in the builder's art. ** E)o 
worked, and wondered at the work he made j" or catheif 
Lucy wondered at it for him. 

*' How one improyes by practice !'' cried she, aa she 
stood by, looking on, while the arch was closing. The 
kejrstone was in before they left off work on the fourth 
day, and the triumphant finishing blow of the maUet 
given. 

But the work of the arch only was finished ; mu<^ re- 
mained to be done to close up the hollow on each side 
of the bridge, between it and the banks* This was to 
be filled in with stones and earth, down to the rockjf 
foundation. A heavy job, and heavily they felt it ! The 
three days allowed them of help from the headless maoy 
or, as Lucy now, in gratitude for his services, called him» 
the handy man, were passed. They were left to them^ 
selves, and obliged to bring the stones and the earth 
flroro a distance of many yards, and up a height. The 
handy man had carried his barrow off, and they had only 
one wheelbarrow and a basket, if basket it could be 
called, which was so infirm that it let through continual 
dribblings of sand. Lucy, however, mended this witb 
a plaiting of seaweed and stuffings of moss, and re- 
fniined, as Harry was busy, from saying something 4d|a 
could have said, about the sieve of the Danaides. 

When at last both gulfs were filled up and well tram- 
pled, and Harry was spreading gravel on the road ovev 
the bridge, Lucy had time to rest, for they had but one 
ohovel ; and while he shovelled away, she sat on a large 
mossy stone, amusing herself with observing a commu* 
nity of ants, whose dwellings had been disturbed by the 
new works. These emigrants were toiling on in search 
of new habitations, each with his white load in hia for* 
ceps, all following the leader, through the moss, and iq^ 
the stone, to them a rock of perilous height, and scarcely 
practicable ascent. Once, when a wayworn ant bad 
Just reached the summit, a white, polished, treacheroua 
pebble intervened. He raised one half of his body so 
US to be almost perpendicular, and wabbling about ~ 
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WtO» hmi ttom Mb to side, ^k^isibwdXjBA n^aeh way he 
could go, or whether he could go at all. On he went 
etrai^t up the shppery hill. On the pinnacle of Uu9 
white pebble, anoUier pinnacle arose of aparkling mica, 
whose {MTojeGting points proved fatal. Strivingto reach 
the firet of these, he lost his b^ance ; he fell head over 
heels, if ants have heels, and at the bottom of the hill 
lay on his bqiGk on the sand, for a moment helpless. But 
the next instant, being an ant of spirit, he righted him-^ 
flelft resumed his load, and his labour up the hilL La- 
bour in vain : this time a treacherous rush, more treach- 
erous than the pebble, a springy green rush,, or branch 
of-sedge, hangmg from above, tempted him to trust him- 
self on its smooth green side. But 

**T%t wind fell « blowing, and aet it a goaig. 
And gave our dear joy a most terrible toes." 

Lucy held out a helping finger, and raising him up; 
Biftoed'him aaMy <Lt once upon the very pinnacle he had 
been so long lidiiounng to attain. Away he ran, as she 
hoped, perfectly happy. She was particularly pleased 
with him for this; because she had sometimes helped 
tip mta which had not seemed in the least obhged to her 
fbr her assistance, nor at all happier for it ; Init, on the 
eootrarytbv turning back directly, or not going the^way 
she wished, had provokingly given her to understand 
tlmt they would rather have been without her interfe- 
rence. In spite, however, of these incivilities, and of 
the little disgusts they had at the moment excited, her 
h>ve for the sf»ecies had continued. It had, indeed, com<i4 
SMneed hiq>pily in eaiiy childhood, at the time when she 
imd Harry used to watch them making their causewayt 
and by reading the " Travelled Ant," in *' Evemngs at 
Home ;" it increased when she read, with her moiher, 
thai entertauung paper in the Guardian, well known to 
3P0ttng asd old ; and it had been of late renewed with 
fresh interest, by some curious anecdotes which her 
mother had told her from Huberts history of the indus- 
Uiotts race. 

*' Harry," said she, taking up her badcet a^n, '' I feel 
^te rested ; I have been very happy looking at these 
ai^a. 1 am sure this has rested me hotter than if I had 
been the whole time yawning, and thinking of nothing 
al all." 

*'Pray, eoii anybody think of nothing at allt" said 
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'* Let ererybody answer for tfaemeelfeB,** uaA Lney. 
** I think that I have sometimes thought of nothing at 
aU, hut I am not sure ; yes, indeed, I remember saying 
to myself, * now I am thinking of nothing.' " 

" But, then, my dear Lucy," said Harry, " your own 
very words prove you were not thinking of nothing." 

'* How so V said Lucy. 

^ You were thinking that yon were thinking of noth- 
ing at all," said Harry. 

** I do not understand," said Lucy. ^ Is not that noo^ 
sense, Harry 1" 

** Oh no, my dear ; it is metaphysics," said Harry. 

** And what do you mean by metaphysics, my dear f* 
said Lucy. 

" It comes from two Greek words," said Harry. 

'* But I do not ask you where it comes from," said 
Lucy, ^ but what you mean by it ?" 

. ** I — " said Harry, a little puzzled, '' I mean«-f am not 
sore— I believe metaphysics is the knowledge of our 
own minds." 

** But if we do not know our own minds," said Lney^ 
" of what is it the knowledge 1 will you tell me, Harry?*? 

** I cannot tell you more," said Harry ; ^ I will look 
for metaphysics in the dictionary when we have time ; 
bat now let us go on with our bridge." 



The striking of the centring was as anxious a mo- 
ment for Harry, in his second oridge, as it had been in 
lus first ; more so, indeed, for this arch was all of his 
own construction. Cautiously he withdrew the wedges; 
and lowered the centring some inches. A clear space 
between it and the stone arch appeared, through which 
Lucy, as she stood low down on the banJc of the rivulet, 
coukl see, and perceiving that the bridge now stood un- 
supported, she ran up to Harry rejoicing. 

**But you are not satisfied, Harry! Why do yon 
stand so silent t What are you looking at t" said she ; 
•* what do you see t" 

*' I see something that I do not like," replied Harry; 
'* I see some cracks there at the haunches^ at the sides 
of the arch." 

•* Very little cracks," said Lucy. 

'* Them bees only from the settling of the work, mas- 
ter*" said the handy man, who had come to help^Hany 
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M> more wlien so be Ihai it bees ail settled. It is right 

Knaaon-work as hands can do, and it will stand as 
as the world stands, 1 dare^say." 

** I dare say it will," repeated Lucy, glad, as we idl »e^ 
especially on subjects where we are ignorant and amc* 
ious, to catch at the snq^port even of a dare-to^Moy from 
a headless mmt. Harry, without listening, jumped 
down to examine hts foundations, and fame up again 
with a ^m, satisfied look. ** My butmenfcs are :^e, 
they cannot be forced away, they cannot be tlurust out. 
We may take ^ovm. the centring and carry it quite 
away, carry it to (he house ; I promised my father to re* 
torn the boards." 

*' And I may run home and caU papa and mamma to 
•ee the teidge standing sdone, in all its glory," said 
Lucy. 

She went ; but long Harry waited for her return. 
Once he thought he heard a carriage : too true ! a pro^ 
Toking carriage ; the first, since they had come to fta* 
befits tJottage, that had arrived. Lucy returned breath- 
less. 

^' Mamma advises you, Harry, to come in." 

^* Does she, indeed V* said Harry, much disappointed ; 
bnt recollecting what had happened the last time he had 
neglected a summons of this sort, he immediately turned 
ys back on his bridge, and followed Lucy. She was 
desired not to tell him who the visiters were, and he did 
wat eare, he said, he did-not want to know their names % 
they ainst be strangers, and of strangers, one name was 
tohiokthe same as imother* He could have wished to 
kiUHf how many peofde there were, bnt Luey seemed 
to^nsider it her duty not to answer his question,, mid 
Harry forbore to repeat it. Though he had 450iKpiered 
his original habits of bashftilness sufficiently to'be able 
to face strangers without much visible repogiranee, yet 
stiU he felt an inward rehictanee. Nevertheless, cour- 
ageously he tamed the lock of the door, and entered the 
sitting-room. To his relief, for it must be confessed, 
noiwithslandiBg his intrepid entrance, it was a r^ief to 
htm, he found that there was not whsit he dreaded, afotc 
mal ctiele. There were only two people ; an elderly 
f«atleraant whose countenance was benevolent and se|i- 
sihle, and a lady, seemingly some years younger, of an 
engaging mMmx99pe. Harry liked iusmtloolCtil both, 
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and Lacy l&«d tlieir^vist took at him. He stoiied 1^01, 
as be stood beside his mothef's chair. HepereeiTedtbttt 
she and hie father liked them ; that they certaiiily weus 
not new acquaintance(% more like old friends* Aiding 
his remarks on physiognomy by listening to the conver- 
sation, he presently discovered that Rupert's Gottage^ 
and all that it contained, of furniture at least, belon^sd 
to them ; that they were the persons who had pIxHnised 
the use of their library; and that the performance o^ 
this promise had been delayed by their absence firom 
home, and by a housekeeper's mistake about a key. The 
library, lH>wever, was now open, and books and every 
thing at Digby Castle was at their service. At la^t 4he 
lady's name came out. Lady Digby; and the |fentle<r 
man's. Sir Rupert Digby. 

^* Now," thought Lucy, ^ I know why this is called 
Rupert's Cottage." 

Something was said about the pleasure of a former 
meeting last summer, and Lucy ^en whispwed to 
Harry, 

'' These are the nice shipwreck people, I do believe." 

" Nice shipwrecked people ! Where were they sliip»> 
wrecked ?" said Harry, ** on this coast ?" 

^ No, no, not that I know of; I only mean they were 
the morning visiters the day of the puddle and punip» 
who told the story of the shipwreck," said Lu<^. 

Harry understood by this time what she meant ; and 
much did they both wish that something would tarn . the 
oonversation to shipwrecks ; but though they got to the 
sea, it was only for sea-bathing; never farther than to a 
bathing-house. Then Sir Rupert &nd thw father be* 

Sm to tidk of public affairs : no chance of sMpwra^a! 
dexpectedly. Sir Rupert tumed.to Harry, a^) i^lis 
mild manner, said, I 

" I am sure you must wish us away." 

^' No, sir, I do not," said Harry. 

*^ indeed !" said Sir Rupert, smiling. 

'* I did, when I first heard the sound of your carriafe/' 
said Hany ; ^ but not since I have seen you." 

"And I know why you wished us away wiien jtm, 
heard the first sound of our wheels," said Sir Rupert; 
^ I heard something of a little iMridge, which your mother 
was going out to see, just as we came in. Why shocriA 
not we all go to look at it % Pray take us with fa^ : I am 
"~^ ^— » ]4bottt it im our own saka, you^kaow. U it 



^oaM stand ihroDgh the winter, as I hope it will, next 
summerf when we come to this eottage for sea-berthing, 
Lady Digby and I may profit by tke mother*$ bridge; you 
see I know its name already/' 

Lady Digby rose immediately to seccmd ^r Riipert^s 
proposal. While Liicy went for her mother's bonnet 
and shawl, Harry ran on before^ to set up a red flag, 
which she had made for him, in its destined place, at the 
right-hand side of the bridge. Knowing what her broth* 
er was gone to do, and anxious that he should have 
time to accomplish his purpose, she rejoiced at every 
little delay that occurred on their walk. She was ^l«d 
when her mother stood still to look at the flapping flight 
of a startled seabird ; glad when Lady Digt^ stopped 
to admire the growth of her favourite myrtle ; glad when 
Sir Rupert slackened his pace, to tell the history of a 
weeping birch-tree, which he had planted when he was 
a boy. But by the time this was ended, she be^m to 
think Harry must be ready for ihem, and grew inspa^ 
tient to get on to that turn in the walk where she expect- 
ed the first sight of the flag of triumph ; but no red ban- 
ner streaming to the wind appeared. She saw several 
men standing near the bridge, and she ran on to see what 
they were doing, and what delayed the hoisting of the 
flag. When she came nearer the spot, she saw that t^ 
people had gath^ed round the ass-cart The ass had 
taken an obstinate fit, to which report said that he was 
subject, and no power could now ^et him over the bridge, 
though he had crossed it onoe with his empty cart. His 
leader, Dame Peyton^s son, a good-natured boy, who 
was very fond of him, prayed that he might not be beat* 
en, and undertook to get him on by fair means in time ; 
but the ploughman had become angry, it being now near 
his dinner-time, and he began to belabour the animal 
with his oaken stick. Harry stopped his fury, and de- 
clared that he would rather the cart never went over his 
bridge, than that the ass should be so ill used. The ass 
stood tremblmg all over, the boy patting him, and cheer- 
ing Kim, and engaging for him ; and the ploughman rest- 
ing upon his stick, sulkily muttering, that while the 
world stood he would never get the obstinate beast over 
again without a good cudgel. It was just at this time 
that Luc^ came up, and Harry put into her hands the 
flag of triumph, t^Ung her that they had been obliged 
10 take it down, because they thought it frightened the 
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«s8. AH iftitttiiier of coaxing words fttid ways were now 
tried on donkey, by little Peyton and Harry, alternately 
and in conjunction, but all in vain. His foreleg, indeed, 
he advanced, but farther he would not be moved. By 
Hiistinie Sir Rupert and Lady Digby, and Harry's fhther 
and mother, had arrived, and as soon as they saw what 
was going on, or rather what was not going on, they 
commended Harry's forbearance and patience, and were 
inclined to think that it was not, as the ploughman pro* 
noun^ed, sheer obstinacy in the ass, but that he might 
have some good and sufficient reason, or instinct^ for his 
refusal. Harry's father, standing on the bank where he 
had a view of the arch of the bridge, observed the 
cracks which had first startled Harry, and which now 
were more alarming ; for, as even Lucy could not help 
acknowledging to herself, they had opened wider. In 
one place, about two feet from the keystone, just at the 
turn of the arch, there was a crack half an inch open, 
and zigzagging through all the mason^work, the mortar 
giving way, and the stones separated. 

^ This is a bad Job, my dear Harry," said his father. 

** It is, father," said Harry. ** I am glad they did not 
force the ass over." 

**I am glad y&u stopped them, my dear,** said his 
mother. 

Sir Rupert Digby now coming up, told Lucy that he 
had seen an elephant in India refuse to go over a bridge 
after he had once put his foot upon it, knowing by lus 
half-reasoning instinct that it was not strong enough to 
bear his weight. ^No blows or entreaties," he said, 
''can fbrce or prevail upon an elephant to attempt to 
go over a bridge that will not bear his weight. The 
masters, and the engineers and architects, may be mis- 
taken in their calculations, but he never is." 

Harry asked his father what he thought could now be 
done to strengthen his bridge, since it seemed it was not 
strong enough even to bear the ass-cart. 

^ Mamma," said Lucy, *' even if Harry's bridge will 
not do for carts or horses, it vrill do perfectly well for 
foot-passengers, for you and me, mamma, do not yoa 
think so 1 Since it bore the weight of the ass-can once, 
it would bear mine, I am sure — I should not be afraid** 
much— to try. I will go over it, shall I, Harry ?" 

•• No, no," said Harry, catching hold of her, " pray do 
not." 



^ Noy^ I deaire yon wfll noU my dMur Laey,** 8«Mih«r 

father, '* tiU it has been determiaed whether it is sale or 
not." 

'' And how shaU we do that, lather f said Harry, amc- 
iettsly* 

•* You shall see, Harry." 
^ His father ordered that the ass shoikid be released, 
and that the eart should be filled with stones. Then he 
desired two of the men who were standing by to roll 
'this loaded eart by the shafts^ as thejr would a whe^- 
barro w, up on the bridge, and to empty it on a spot which 
he pointed out to them. This they coi^ do without 
going beyond the sound part. 

" Oh, papa !" cried Lucy, " it will all come down— 
vMtapityr* 

*' We myst try the bridge fairly, my dear," said her 
father, *' by putting as much weight on the weakest nart 
as it is ever likely to have to bear. If it stands this, 
you may safely go over it afterward. If it fail, Hany 
will, at least, have the satisfacticm of knowing that no 
human ciaeature will be hurt or endangered." 

*' Thank you, father," Harry would have said, b«l the 
thundering noise of the emptying of the stones forbade. 
All his son) was in his eyes, and fixed upon the crack. 
It opened more and more, and a new crack appeared'; 
the sides of the areh having been pressed inwards by 
the great weight placed upon the haunches, forced the 
crown of the arch upwards ; and though the keystone, 
with oim or two stones on each side of it, were held 
together by the moftar^ yet the weight of earth on^he 
sides had pushed most of the others out of their places, 
and the whole bridge hung in a peiilous state ! 

'^ Oh ! poor Harry's second bndge !" cried Lucy. ^ Oh, 
mother ! are not you sorry for him ?" 

^ Very sorry indeed, Lucy ! especially as he bears it 
80 well," said his mother, looking ai him as he stood 
collected in himself and resigned. 

^ Thank Ood, nobody has been hwrt by it," said he. 

" The other «de is safe still," said Lucy, " there is a 
pathway there Inroad enough; could not that do, and 
could not tiiis be repaired !" 

*' No," said her father ; '' it witt be belter to make a 
new one, osc to have none at all. At all events, this 
bridge must not be left in this condition. It might tempt 
II 6 
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pe(^ to go OTor it) and tiiey. raiffat meet witli some 
accident/' 

•* Oh ! father, let h be taken down," cried Harry, ** I 
wiU help to pall it down myself.^* 

** Hiat would be too hard upon you^ Harry. It i^all 
be taken down for you/' said his father. 

H« gave the necessary orders, and the work com- 
Bieaced. Liicy turned away« unable to stand the sight 
of the total demolition of Harry^s bridge. Her sympar* 
thy- comforted Mm, and he looked gratefully towards 
her; 

. '' What I think most of, father," said he, *' is all the 
expense you have been at for me for nothing, all waat- 
«dr 

'* I do not consider it a& wasted, Harry," said hia fa- 
ther ; '* for it has amused and employed you, and has 
laught you something, I hope." 

*^ Certainly," said Harry. ^* My first bridge taught me 
lo take care of my foundations* You see I did not make 
the same mistake again, father. There are my founda- 
tions safe and sound upon the rock this minute, look at 
Iheoi; if that would do me any good," added he, with a 
sigh. 

**And what have you learned from your second 
bridge 1" 

" jnrom my second misibrtune I have learned not to 
|Mit too much wei|^ht on my haunches, and to put more 
<«i ray crown," said Harry. 

** YeS) it was all that weight .of wall and earth over 
the sides of the arch that pippmsqneezed the keystone 
tip and out," said Luey. ** But, Harry, you know you 
coidd not help filling up the hollows between the banka 
wad the arch; you mighL to' be sure, have i^ade your 
arch lower." 

'* Yes, 4IS you said at first, when I drew it on the 
aand ; Lucy, my arch was too high for its breadth, that 
made it weak ; I wish I had taken your faint." 

** But I only said so from a sort of feeling," said Lucy ; 
'* I had no reason. How much lower woidd you make 
it if you were to try again I" 

" I do not know," said Harry, colouring as Lucy pro* 
SKHmced the words» try again. ^' I have not thought of 
that ; I should be ashamed to ask my father to let me try 
again, it would be too much." 

I should not think it too much, Harry," said his 
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'fitor« '^ liAtwoiM do you- any good i but I do not «»«». 
it would. You have learned fiomeuiing by your fail- 
ures, and you have acquired some little practical skiU 
in handling a trowel, and in stone-building, but yon are 
not to be a mason/' 

** I only want to know how to build an arch which 
will stand," said Harry, " and I cannot bear to give i^ 
till I can learn that." 

'' I like your spirit of perseverance, my young friend/^ 
said Sir Rupert. 

^* So do I," said his father; '*but I would not have it 
wasted." 

*^ When a common mason can build an arch that wiH 
stand, why should not IT** said Heury ; ^ for there is the 
mason's bridge stsmdingnow, and heavy coal-carts goinji 
over it every day; more weight a hundred times it 
bears than this single load of stones, which overthrew 
my poor weak arch. Why should not I, by practice 
and trial, succeed !" 

' ^ The mason succeeded because he took advantage 
of the experience of others, and of the knowledge of 
men of science. The mason works as a tradesman 
merely, without knowing the reason or theory of whal 
he does." 
' ^That wbnld not satisfy me," said Harry. 

" Then, to satisfy yourself, whether you could do any 
better," said his father, *'let me ask you« as Lucy did 
just now, if you were to try againt what would you do! 
Build your arch lower, you say^ and put more weight 
on your crown and less on your haunches; but how 
much lower, how much less weight on one part, how 
much more on another ; can you calculate, can you do- 
termine all thisT Whenever you can saUsty yourself, 
Harry, that you can do this, that, in short, you can 
build a bridge that will stand, and not again disaq;)poi»t 
you, I will give you any assistance you want for its 
construction." 

Lucy's ey^ brightened. 

" Thank you, father, I cannot wish for more," said 
Harry. ** Now I must make out the rules for building 
arches. They must be in some books," added Harry, 
looking at 8ir Rupert Digby. 

*' Any books that I have, which cui assist you, are^ 
your service," said Sir Rupert. " In a volume of th^ 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia, 1 know there is a hig^y-eis- 
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leem^ em^t both uptin tlio pfaelte«l imd tke theoSlel- 
leal parts of bridge-miildinf . I will send it to you as 
«oon as I can, after I go home.** 

" Th2Uik you, sir,'* said Harry, joyfirfiy. " I only hope 
I shall be able to understand it.*' 

^ I will not answer for that, Harry,'* said his father, 
tUtiiling. 

" At any rate," said Sir Rupert, "you wiH find some 
things in ft that will entertflan you both." 

Sir Rupert seemed greatly pleased by the good-tern'- 
per with whidi Hftrry kad borne his disa^jpointment, and 
oy his eagerness to persevere and improve himself. He 
tiCtlkedto him during their walk home, gave him an ac- 
^unt of a famous bridge in Wales, the bridge- of Llan*' 
ftissart, which had been built several years age by m 
0elf«^instructed mason, Who persevered after it had been 
earned away twice by the mountain torrents ; and at 
faist, the third time, he succeeded, as it is said, by ieav* 
ing cylindrical holes through the haunches of hts bridge 
to lighten them. Then he talked to hira of some other 
bridges of a new constmctiott, some which have >ately 
been made, t)thers which are now making-HstispeiiSion 
bridges; in these the whole bridge hangs suspended 
from raised piers. 

When Sir Rupert was going aw«y, as lie drew np the 
carriage window, he said to Harry,— 

'** I shall not forget the book for yon, I hope. Bnt if I 
should, here is one who never forg)ets any thing that 
Mneerns me or my friends; Lady ]^by will take care 
that you have what yon wish." 

^ As soon as possiole,'* said Lady Dlgby, bending for* 
Ward from her s'eat in the carriage, and giving Harry a 
promissory smile. 

Harry calcidated that *^ as soon as possible" mighit 
perhalps be to-morrow ; but, to htis surprise and joy, &ta 
evening, as they were going to tea, hi came a large par- 
cel directed to him. It had been brought by Dam«' 
Peyton's daughter, who had been to the cas^, and had 
returned by the short ctef, along the mountain path. It 
ted been put into her hands, she said, by Lady Di^3y« 
lier ladyship^s own self, who charged her to come «p 
and deliver it directly, and not to leave it at the gate- 
l^oueettH morning. She thon^t, that isj her ladyship 
thought, the young gentleman would sleep the better 
ibr having k before t^ went to bed. 



• ** How very kiiid," cried Lucy ; " and wM t a niee par- 
cel ! 80 neatly tied up too, with a bow knot, and^dUrectcd 
in such a pretty haad !" 

Harry allowed her the hoBOura, or the pleaauresy of 
impackiQg the parcel. 

But at this moment the whizzing of the tea-urn paaa- 
ing by warned them that this wae no time for covering 
the tea-table with paper^ packthread, and hook*. 



So wonderfully w^ Hariy improved, in the powe^of 
turning his thoughts from lus own speculations to whal 
was going on round about him, that three minutes -after 
he hSd seated himself at the tea-table, he perceived a 
new guest, a tame bulfinch. It belong^ to the house* 
keeper, who had the care of this cottage* and having by 
this time grown familiar with the present inhabitants» 
Bully sat quite at his ease, perched upon the sugsur« 
tongs, singing in his own praise his evening song of 
jf»retty bully ! pretty bully ! bully, bully, bully ! pretty, 
pretty bully I 

Lucy was anxious thafr his jet-black e^s diQidd b# 
admired, and his eoft, black, shining velvet cap and tip* 
pet, and his-dove-coloured back, and flame-coloured or 
eamation-eoloured breast. All these Harry admired to 
her heart's content, except that he could not in con- 
science allow the breast to.be flame-colour, or oama^ 
tion-colour either. In hie secret, eoul, he thought it 
more of a brickdust hue. But this, he was aware, would 
not be a i^eaeing observation ; therefore, without sac- 
rificing h»s sincerity, he maintained a prudent sflence on 
this point, and turned as soon as be could from the gra- 
ces of Bully's person to those of his mind. 

^' What a confiding Uttle creature he is! Thotwh.! 
am almost a stranger, he 4oeB not fly away even mm 
me," said Hanry. 

As he ^ke, he appvoached nearer and nearer to the 
bkd, holding a bit of cake between his lips. Thia was 
rather a bold advance, and so did Bully feel it. When 
Harry's face came quite dose under his parrot beadtf 
Bully hopped sidewise a pace or two, and drew hinir 
self upin silence, keeping his beak closed ;% then turning 
his head many times quickly from si<jte to side, he look* 
ed out from his protuberant little eye, suspiciousljr 
watching and listening at once. Harry kept his posi- 
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tkm titeftdily ; and Bully^tdireefting his eye adcande upon 
lum, seemed pleased with Ms observations) mad«$ up his 
mind, took his part decidedly, hopped upon Harry^ 
^rist, and, to Lucy's deligfrt, began picking the crumb of 
cake from his lips. He then flew away with a frag*- 
tHenl of almond, lo eat in peace his own way ; and he 
Mlnisfaed it on the heaith-rag, within an inch otthe dor, 
whieh was lapping his saocerftil of milk; into whidh 
Saucer Budly scrupled not to dip his beak and sip. 
Harry, having never before seen dog and biid on such 
good terms, pointed tbem oat to Lucy with some sur- 
prise. This led to her telti^ htm much more eactraor* 
dinary instances, some of which she had read, and oth^- 
«rs Whi<^ she had heard, of friendships formed between 
creatures usualty supposed to be natural enemies. At 
0<^e anecdote, though from high authority,* Harry de* 
murred. A bin! haul been brought up along with a cer^ 
Cain eat, wUh whom it ate, druik, and hved upon the 
best terms, tin one day the cat flew at the bird, caught 
it up in her mouth, and carried it out of the room^to 
eat it, as everybody thought, and as Harry eouid easily 
liave beMoved; but it seems that puss earned the Inrd 
isff to pmiect it ^m anotiier cat, a stranger, which had 
entered the room at the instant, and from whose evil 
'prop3itsities,of wlHChflhe was well aware, she bad thus 
tMved her tittle fnend and j^fotegS. 

" And can you believe this," said Harry, " of a cat ! I 
oonid believe it of a faithful dog, but not of a selfisii, 
itreaeherous cat !" 

Harry had, as Lucy observed, taken up the coonmoii 
yirajudiee that cats are all false and treacherous. Her 
«Kperienee had tod her to form a better opinion of the 
felme race; and she pleaded for ^hem, that this anec* 
4ote was too well attested to be doubted. This led to 
MMtfiy other anecdotes, pro and con; and to some e%^ 
servations upon evidence, and the reasons why w« 
nhonklor should not believe extraordinary facts orns- 
tertions. The conversation at last interested Harry ao 
ttmch, that he really fotgot his arches and the Bncyclo», 
pe<^, till the tea-things were actuary out of the roonn 
and the last polishing rub given to the tea^^dgile. 

Then he returned to the bocdc w^ fresh ewemeaa, 
•Bd Lucy fc^owed with fresh conplaisaiioe. Xookiiit 



mMr lilB AMdex, ntm was^ tmwtfrer, damnf H bf the 
«tg|it of % lumiber of «*8 and y*s. *' I «n jifrsid i Aiml 
never understand any of this,*' said she. 

*' Nor I neither, I am afraid,*' said Hany. ^ 

^8tay, Hany, do not torn omer this leaf; Iwre m 
^•omethin^ Icananderstand, and a veryounouB fact too, 
'tiiat neither Hie Persians nor the Greeks knew how l» 
tmild af chee ; at leBs^ Uiat no traoe ean he found of 
arehes in -any of their huildings. This hook says tiiaft 
it is not ascertained, even yet, to what people weovre 
the inv^ition. The Romans were the first who brotight 
it into general use in their aqueducts forcoaTeying war- 
ter to their lai^e cities, and in their bridges over greal 
rivers, and in their magnificent temples.** 

Harry regretted that the name of t^ man who iMt 
built an arch had not been pfeserved; then turning t9 
ias fa^er, he asked if he thought it had been regulaiiy 
invented, or only discovered by aqcident % His fath^ 
sadd he was inciioed to think that this osefol diacoveiy 
had been the result of accident, observatioa, and iAvrah 
tion, combined. 

^ Yes,** said Hany, ^'perhaps in this way ; a pttw o^ 
may have seen some old buildii^ that had given way, 
where the stones might have so (alien upon-eachiithec^ 
and so wedged, one between the other, as to §^yb thft 
first notion of the manner in which an areh is aupport- 
ed. I remember,** continued Harry, ** taking notice of 
aomething of this sort in a broken wall : I saw- a heav]f 
fltone, which had fallen so as to wedge teelf between 
three or four otheiss, and made, as it were, the keystone 
«rf an areh ; I think such an acddent might have oAen 
happened, and might have given the fircft idea to otbsr 
people. Bot to be sure I had seen an aveh b^ore, and 
tinleas I had, I should never probably have taken notiou 
H«f the way in which those stones had wedged Ibemh 
■uehres." 

** But,** resumed Lucir, pursuing her cwa -thoughlitt, 
^ how very common arches have becouie in these days.; 
«ven common, mteducartted masons ^ean build them.** 

"Yes, bat «oiify by imitation^ bf a model, or from a 
<farawine or plan,** said Harry. 

** And though we made «Qme miietakea,^ aontimied 
lAiey, ** y«t is not it euriotis, mmnma, that, even at his 
age, Harry can do, in some way or other, what neitfatr 
tbs Fmisam om €bpe^e ix>uld4o ia.any wayf' 
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« Bat, Locy," interrupM Hftnryi ** y^^ ^^mt em^m^ 
that, even as Car as I know, I have learned it ^U froni 
other people ; I did not invent it. If I had invented an 
arch, then indeed yon might feel proud." 

^ Stay, -Stay ! do not turn over the leaf yet," cried 
Lucy ; " here is something I want to see about a bridge 
of rushes, in South America, over a river, betweea 
Mghty and a hundred yards in breadth* It is made by 
laying bundles of rushes on four very large cables, 
stretched across, and made of a kind of grass. The 
army of one of the Incas was passed over this.bridge; 
and it was of such prodigious use* that a law was made 
by the Inca that it should be repaired every six months. 
And here is an account of another kind of bridge m 
South America, called a Tarabita, It is made of a sin- 
gle rope of thongs of an ox's hide ; or, as they call it, 
Buptco. This rope is also stretched across the river, and 
is fastened at each end to strong posts on the banks. 
f)tom this is hung a kind of hammock, just large enough 
for a man to sit in ^ a small rope is tied to the ham- 
mock, and men standing on the opposite shore pull the 
I>a88enger in his hammock along the cable. 
. " But,, mamma, only think of the poor mules ! When 
a mule is to be carried over, they put girths under his 
body, and sling him up to a piece of wood, which slides 
along the great rope, and there he hangs till pulled to 
the other side. The first time a mule is lugged over in 
this way, he makes a prodigious kicking and flinging 
during the passage; and I am sure I do not "wonder at 
it. But in time, these docile, patient creatures come of 
themselves to be slung, and when used to it they never 
make the least motion during the passage." 

Lucy's father told her that, in this country, horses 
are every day slung in a similar manner, to be put into 
ships; and that rope bridges, on the same principle as 
the Tars^ita, have been made in India as well as in 
South America, and are very useful in places where 
arches cannot be built. 

" Do not you think, papa," said Lucy, " that the first 
idea of the sort of bridge Sir Rupert Digby was descri- 
bing to Harry, was taken from the Tarabita 1" 

** Very likely, my dear," answered her father ; " but I 
did not hear Sir Rupert describing the bridge ; tell me 
what he said." 

*' I foi^ot that you were not walking with us, papa^* 
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akd— " 

'* My dear L«cy,^ interrupted Hany, *^ pra|r <]» not xo 
en to the sit^)ension bridge yet, because! want to tsok 
to papa about it myself, by-and4)y, if I find that I can- 
fiOt Dtiuiage my arch ; bat let me settle that AxsL Now* 
if yott have done with the Tarabita, let «e. have tha 
book quite to myself.'* 

Lucv immediately surrendered ity saying, at the same 
time, ^* If you meet with any thing more that is enter- 
taining, any thii^ more that I caa understand, will you 
~call me, or will you read It to nse, Harry ! I shall be 
only winding a skein of silk for manuna. " A fter a simtt 
i^ence, Harrjr called to Lucy, *' Here is a curious fact 
about the Chinese manner of building arches. Each 
stone, which is from five to ten feet long, is cut so as 
to form a segment, that is, a portion of the arch, and 
there is no keystone. Ribs of wood are sonetinea 
fitted to the convexity of this arch, and are bolted 
through the stones by iron bars. This fact, of their 
doing without a keystone, reminds me of what my ih- 
ther said, that there is no mystery ki the keystone. 
He laughed at me for the rout we made about it, as if 
tfiere was sontiething maaieal in R. He said that eaeh 
stone might be considered as a keystone, if it were put 
in last ; but that it was more convenient to load the 
wooden centres equably, by working from the bntmenta 
1^ to the middle or crown of the arch." 

Lucy returned to her skein of silk ; and Harry, with 
his elbows on the table, and his hands over his ears, 
gave himself up entirely to Part the First of the liieory 
of Bridges. 

In vain, utterly in vain. At last a heavy sigh, ap- 
proaching to a groan, was heard from him. 

•' Father, I cannot make out what I want to know. I 
Hiink you told me that when an arch is in equilibrium, 
it will bear almost any weight, that can be put upon it ; 
therefore I was very anxious to understand, first, what 
is meant by an arch being in equilibrium; and then I 
v^anted to find out how to make it so. You told nas 
thset an ajrch is in equilibrium when the materials of 
which it is built are so placed that the pressure of their 
w^ght should be equal in all their parts. 1 understood 
that when the haunches were not too heavy, they wotdd 
not press i&» bb they did in my poor bridge, and a^ea^e 
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you said, that as long as the butraents are secure, and 
as long as no part of the arch changes its form, by being 
. pressed up or down by the weight, so long, and no logg- 
er, its strength remains.'' 

" So far, so good, HarryV said his father. " You un- 
derstand so far well.'' " 

" Ah ! father, but now comes the worst, the difficulty; 
how to build an arch in equilibrium. 1 said to myself, 
there must be rules for it, since people do it every day, 
and they must be printed, probably in this best of 
essays on the theory and practice of bridges. And so 
here are aU the n^es before my eyes ; but,^ the misfor- 
tune is, I cannot understand them/' 

" Why, Harry 1 Why^cannot you understand them !" 
said his father. 

«< Because they are all full of algebra and mathematics, 
and a munber of terms which I do not understand. Cy- 
cloids, hyperbolas, intrados, extrados, and curves of 
equilibration, of all which I know nothing. Then sud- 
denly I thought I should see the whole plainly at once* 
faither, where it says, 

*' * The stones or sections of an arch, being of a, 
wedge-like form, have their tendency to descend oppo- 
sed by the pressure which their sides sustain from the 
similar tendency of the adjoining sections ; should this 
pressure be too small, the stone .will descend ; should 
the pressure be too great, the stone will be forced up- 
wards.' 

^* Now the very thing that I want to know for my bridge 
is how to make the pressure just right," continued H^- 
ry : ** but when I hoped I had just got at it, all was lost 
to me again in a crowd of a b% x and y's, and sines and 
tangents, and successive angles.of inclination, and then 
it ends with — ' Let us go back to the geometrical con- 
struction,' and so th^re I am left as wise as ever, or as 
foolish ; for 1 cannot get on one single step further.'^ 

**For want ofwhat^ Harry?" said his father. 

** For want of geometry, father : for want of knowing 
something more of mathematics. But could not you, 
father, put the rules for me in plain words, without al- 
gebra or mathematics ?" 

''Impossible, my boy; without your understanding 
mathematics, 1 cannot explain further to' you. It is 
pat there as clearly as. it is possible ; ^d it is jxot tbe 
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iauit of the exphdner if yon cannot understand it. Bat 
eonsider, Harry, this was not written for youngsters like 
yon, but for men of science^-who have acquinBd all the 
necessary previous knowledge.'? 

"Men of science," repeated Harry, thoughtfully « 
" those men of science must, at some time of tlwir hves^ 
when they were youngsters, father, have been^t 1 Iua 
now, I suppose ; and I may be, if I work hard and get 
the knowledge, as they are now. Then I toiil learn 
mathematics. There is nothing else f<nr it. I will set 
about it in eartiest. The want of this knowledge meets 
me everywhere, and stops me shert in the most provo- 
king manner. I remember in the dock-yard, about th» 
ehape of the ship, and the sails and sailing, I was told 
perpetually, you cannot understand that for want of 
mathematics. And no^ I *n««t give up building my 
arch, all for want of mathematics." 

" Give up building the arch I" cried Lucy ; " than yoa 
will give it up, after all." 
"« 1 must,'* said Harry. - * » . 

' *^ I thought you would never give up, Harry," said 
Ld<;y. ** 1 thought you, who have so much perseverane^ 
^d resolution, would try again and again. Peneve'* 
ranee against Fortune, you know." 

•* Yes, if 1 could by perseverance be sure of succeed- 
ing at last,?' said Hariy, ^^or even have a good ohanee 
of it: but it would not be resolution, wottld it, father f 
It would only be obsitinacy to persist in doing the same 
thing over again, without knowing how to do it better." 

" No," answered his father, " it would not be obstina^ 
Ty, but it would be senseless and useless perseverance* 
You have come exactly to the convictio^ to which I 
knew your two experiments and your good sense would 
bring you, that mathematics are so necessary, not only 
to bridge-building, but to almost all the useful arts, as 
well as sciences, that you can make but* little progress 
without this knowledge. Having founcl yourself stopped 
short for want of it, in an affair on which your heart was 
set, and which seemed merely a handicraft art, you feel 
this come home both to your business and your ]^eas- 
ure. So now put by the Encyclopedia for to-night ; go 
to bed, and think no more of arches and bridgesi nor 
even of mathematics, tfll to-morrow." 



a nMtCT MXJf IM€T. 

Nnrf BiondBf l»cf met H^nry with a nelandboiy 
todtttenanee, ^od in a naounEkfol tooe said, ^' My dear 
Hany, all the time yon aue learning mathematics, ace 
"we to have^ no bridge ? le it aU come to thi» at lasjl ? , 

*^My dear Lucy, do not be iia such terriblie despair," 
•aid HMTy. ''Let u« eonsMler about the aae^eja&uimi 
lindfe, of iirhieh Sir Rupert was talking." 

•*0h! yes,** cried Lucy, "I was in hopes that we 
^HKild make a euspeiision bridge. How was it Sir Rti- 
pert described it ; ^ah you reeoHect, Harry V^ 

*• That bridge which he described," said Harry, " wa» 
fcirmed oi huge iron ohains^ hanging across the riiFer, 
fn>m high piers -built of soHd masoi^y on each bank. 
These chainapassed over tb^ top of the piers^ and down 
\» the ground, and Uie ends were secured fast in the solid 
rock. If these fastenings do not give way^ irom the 
w«i|^ of the arch of chains pv&kng over the top of the 

Siers, and if no Hnks in the chams thems^ves break, the 
ridge suspended from that arch. With any proper weight 
that can be laid upon it, er may pass over it, would be 
«tlB, and the bridge would last for ever."* 

''So in this bridge, then,'' said Lucy, <«the arch m 
turned upside down;" ... 

•♦ Yes,** said Hany, "the turch is mviarted. And there 
is Qtte great advantage for me in this, which is what I 
"want to cofne to ; tmit an arch which hangs saves all 
the dificuity-of construction to me. It hangs by ite 
own weight, like a chain, and gravity settles the mat- 
ter for me, and makes it take the right shape* Look qrut 
of the window, Lucy, at the curve made by that ctiain 
in the fence, between two of those, wooden posts ; that 
is called* tne 'catshary curve, from catena^ a chain. I 
have just beeii reading about it. Now suj^se it stif- 
fened in its pr^nt shape, and inverted^ and then set 
vpen the ground like an arch, it would make a veiy ' 
strong bridge if' it had good hutments. But Knugi^ 
down it will do our business." 

" Will it 1" said Lucy. . " I am glad of it ; but we 
have, no chstins, and you would be obliged to build up 
great pieeee of sohd wall, piers as ybu called them, aujfi 
then you must ask for the mason's man again, and were 
would be all that trouble over again. 1 w0 tell yon 
what would do instead, without any tix)uble. There are 
two trees on the opposite banks of our river, Harry, a 
little higher up the hill than our bridge is." 
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** Was, not w," said Harry. 

"Was," repealed Lucy, with a sigh. "But these 
trees are in a beautiful place, and they are good large 
trees, with stout stems. Now from one to the other of 
these could we not hang, instead of great heavy chains, 
strong ropes, and fasten them securely round the trunks 
of the trees ? Do you know the place that I mean, where 
the two trees are t" 

" I know the place very well," said Harry, " and an 
excellent place it is, about eight feet across from bank to 
bank, and the trees about sixteen feet asunder. And 
yours is a very good notion of making use of these treee 
to hang our suspension bridge from : but when you have 
hung your ropes, how will you get on ? And tell me, do 
you mean to let them fall down archwise, or to stretch 
them tight and hang a basket to them, and so pull the 
passengers over by a rope fastened to the basket, in the 
Tarabita way 1" 

• ** No, no," said Lucy, " I should not like to go in the 
basket that way, nor would mamma, I am sure. Do not 
Tarabita us over. Pray, Harry, think of some better 
way." 

**I will tell you how I would do it," said Harry. 
" But, in the first place, why should we use ropes ? Why 
not wire 1 There is an inconvenience in ropes which 
there is not in wire. Ropes would stretch ; tie them or 
fasten them in what way you would to your trees, the 
arch of rope would stretch or shrink." 

** Yes, with the dryness and damp, if with nothing 
else," said Lucy: ** therefore, instead of rope, let us 
have wire. But recollect, Harry, that if wire does not 
stretch, it may crack and break." 

" That is true," said Harry ; " but we must have strong 
wire, such as fences are made of; and, you know, we 
might easily try the strength of the wire first, by hang- 
ing weights to it." 

" And where shall we get such wire, and enough of 
itT" said Lucy. 

" That is another affair," said Harry. 

" WeU," said Lucy, " suppose your wire were fasten- 
ed round the two trees, and hanging across from bank 
to bank V 

" Yes," said Harry, " fastened to the trees, at about 
the height of six feet from the ground, and the wire 
passed round the body of the trees, and two lengths of 
D II 7 
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inre stretching across, with the thickness of the tronk 
of the tree between them: both wires hanging equally 

loose*" 

"But it would not fall into the shape of an arch, 
because wire is stiffish, you know ; and i am afraid that 
its own mere weight would not be sufficient to bring ft 
lo the curve in which a heavy chain would fall." 

^•Very true," said Harry, "but I think it will take 
that curve when I hang some weight upon it ; the weight 
of my bridge ; you shall see." 

" Show me that," said Lucy, ** for the bridge is what 
I want to come to. Of what is that to be made, and 

howl" , , 

" Of two deal boards," said Harry, " and they must 
be joined together endwise, by nailing a short piece 
of board to them both underneath ; then these two 
boards would be long enough, not only to reach across 
from bank to bank, but also to lie firmly on the ground 
at each end." 

'• But that is only a plank bridge, thrown across iu 
the old way," murmurea Lticj'. 

" Slay a bit," said Harry, " and you shall see some- 
thing new. I have not finished what I was going to 
say, and I must go back one step. I forgot to tell you 
that, before I laid these boards down, I would nail 
.across their under side five or six slips of wood, some- 
what like those with which you may recollect we con- 
nected the top of the centrings, but stronger. The ends 
of these slips of wood are to project beyond the edges 
of the board, suppose a few inches at each side : then I 
would lay down the board as before, and to each end 
of all these slips of wood I would fasten a piece of 
wire, but of a smaller kind than that of which mv arches 
are to be made. I would then carry these pieces of 
wire, which Sir Rupert called stirrups, straight up from 
the ends of the cross slips, where they are thus fastened, 
to the two great hanging wires over head, and I would 
fasten them to these wires tightly. Then, you see, we 
should have six upright wires on one side, and six on the 
other; and you would be able to walk on your board 
"between them. Now the weight of this board, and of 
whatever comes upon it, will, I think, draw the two 
great wires into the proper arch shape : and then we 
shall have the strength of an inverted arch to support 
our plank bridge. Just the same as if it were an 
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aiTcfh on the ground, with its back upwaids, and a road 
over it." 

** Excellent," said Lucy ; '* I see it all, and I shall be 
able to walk safely between those up and down wires, 
which, besides suppor Ung the board, and hindering it 
from swaggine down in the middle, and in all its great 
bending length, will also form a nice sort of fence, to 
preycnt my feelinff giddy. Those upright wires would 
form a sort of balustrade, that is the word, and alto- 
gether I think the thing would look very pretty, and I 
wish we could make it. If we had but the wire ! — 
But then, my dear Harry," said Lucy, after a short 

?ause, '' this bridge, will do only for human creatures. 
*he ass and the ass-cart cannot go over it." 

" No," said Harry, " we must give that up.'" 

" 60 we must, and so we will," said Lucy ; ** and 
after all, it is not much trouble to the ass to go round 
the other way. It was only for the glory of the thing 
I wanted him to go over your bridge ; and all that can 
be said is, that yours, Harry, is not the ass^s bri^e.^'' 

^ Thank you," said Harry, accepting even of a pun 
willingly and gratefully when in due season. 

Next morning came Sir Rupert Digby, and he was of 
great use to Harry. Luckily, he had a supply of all the 
things which were wanted for this bridge. He had 
some strong wire, of an eighth of an inch thick, and 
some of a tenth ; these had been procured for the pur- 
pose of making invisible fences, to keep the hares from 
Lady Digby*s carnation-beds, and sufficient had remained 
for Harry's bridge. Two long deal boards he also sup- 
plied, besides a short piece for uniting them ; and some 
old paling furnished the cross-pieces. 

Thus happily provided with all he wanted* Harry 
went to work ; and in the course of a week's labouring 
with wood and wire, he successfully aceomplished his 
suspension bridge, according to the plan he and Lucy 
had formed together. The arch hung from tree to tree, 
in a beautiful spot, as, without exaggeration, Lucy had 
described it; and across from bank to bank stretched 
the bridge, supported by its six wires from the arch 
above. The mother went over the mother's bridge the 
day it was finished, without once catching flounce or 
petticoat in the wires. Indeed, after having crossed iX, 
complaisantly, twice for the honour of the architects* 
•he actually crossed and recrossed it a third timey 
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purely for her own satisfaction. As to the number of 
times which Lucy crossed and recrossed the mother's 
bridge this day, it must not be named, for it would pass 
all human, or all grown-up, powers of belief. 

The historian has been minute, perhaps, even to te- 
diousness, in the detail of the construction of this sus- 
pension bridge, in the hope that it may prore a pleas- 
nre to some future young workmen. For their en- 
couragement it should be noted, that this is not a theo- 
retic, but a practical bridge. Nothing is here set 
down but what has been really accomplished by a boy 
under twelve years of age. It has been said, as an in- 
eentive to enterprise, that whatever man has done, man 
may do again. And it is equally true, that whatever 
boy has done, boy may do. 



One day Harry and Lucy were with their mother at 
her comfortable seat, she working, Lucy reading to 
her, and Harry making a kite ; he looked up to see 
which way the wind was, and he saw Sir Rupert Digby 
coming down the mountain towards them. Away went 
books and work, the kite and its tail were cleared off 
the ground, and Harry and Lucy ran to meet their 
friend. He had a long pole in his hand, pointed wiUi 
iron, which he used as a walking-stick. This Harry 
and Lucy instantly supposed must be one of those used 
by the peasants on Mount Pilate, of whom they well re- 
membered the account which their mother had formerly 
read to them. The long-disputed question between 
them, as to the manner in which these poles were held 
by the people, who used them in descei^ing mountains, 
was now settled beyond a doubt by Sir Rupert's evi- 
dence, and by his showing them the method. Lucy 
found that it was exactly the way which Harry had un- 
derstood from the description, and shown to her. Lucy 
walked, or attempted to walk, all the rest of the way, 
down the steepest part of the path, with Sir Rupert's 
pole; but, far from if)s being of use, she slipped ten 
times more than usual, from want of understanding the 
practice as well as the theory of wielding it. After 
they were fairly on flat ground, and had passed Harry's 
bridge, pa3dng due and never-failing toll of admiration, 
Lucy began to ask Sir Rupert questions about Mount 
FUate ; whether he had ever ascended it when he was 
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la Switzerland^ and whether he had seen or beavd any 
thing of the twelve children who once lived there, ia a 
hut which they had built for themselves, with a dog to 
guard them. Sir Rupert had ascended Mount Pilate, 
hut of the twelve children, their hut, and their dog, he 
could give no information. Indeed, had the individuate 
for whom Lucy was inquiring been living and forth- 
coming, they must, by this time, have been about 
eighty or ninety years of age. To make amends, if 
possible, for his ignorance about these children, he gave 
Lucy a description of a storm, which came on one day 
when he was in a boat on the Lake of Lucerne^ so «u<t. 
denly, and with such violence, that it was aU the exp^ 
nenced boatmen could do to get into a little .bay ia 
time to escape the danger of being upset. The light- 
ning was more brilliant and frequent than any he had 
ever seen in England, and the thunder reverberating . 
from the mountains more deep-toned and sublime. But 
the circumstance which remained in his mind, as most 
characteristic and picturesoue, was the sudden gather- 
ing of an immense body of black cloud, which covered 
the blue sky almost instantaneously, and descending 
from the summit of Mount Pilate to its base on the 
edge of the lake, hid the whole of that mountain as 
completely as if it had not been in existence. In less 
than ten minutes, this black, dense mass of clouds, 
which had advanced upon the blue waves, opened to- 
wards the middle, and, like a curXain drawn back in vast 
folds, passed away on each side, revealing the base oi 
the mountain; the divided mass than quickly rolled 
upwards, like enormous volumes of smoke, and van- 
ishing from the summit, left it clear. In a few mo- 
ments no trace of cloud was to be seen, the sky was 
blue, the sun shining brightly, and the whole expanse 
of the lake placid and unruffled as if no storm had ever 
been. 

To interest Harry still more about Mount Pilate, Sir 
Rupert promised to send him an account of an extraor- 
dinary mechaiiical work, which existed there a few years 
ago, called the slide of Alpnach. 

''Could not you give me some idea of it now, sir I" 
aaid Harry ; *' I dare say we should understand it as 
well, or better, from your description, than from the 
hook." 

-'^I will endeavour to explain it,*^ said Sir Rupert 

7* 
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•*a8 you wish it; bat in the book to wWch I alhidtf, 
there is a more clear and exact description than I can 
hope to give. It is written by one who saw the work,** 
continued he, turning to Harry's father, " by our great, 
our amiable, our ever-to-be-regretted friend. Professor 

Plavfair« 

"First, Harry, I should tell you the purpose for which 
it was made. On the south side of Mount Pilate there 
were great forests of spruce fir ; and at the time of which 
I am speaking, a great deal of that timber was neces- 
sary for shipbuilding. These forests were, however, m 
a situation which seemed almost inaccessible, such was 
the steepness and ruggedness of that side of the moun- 
tain. It had rarely been visited but by the hunters of the 
chamois or wild goat, and they cave information of the 
great size of these trees, and of the extent of the for- 
ests. There these trees had stood for ages useless, 
and there they might have stood useless to this day, 
but for the enterprise and skill of a German engineer, of 
the name of Rupp, His spirit of inquiry being routed 
by the accounts of the chamois-hunters, he made his 
way up by their paths, surveyed the forests, and formed 
the boW project of purchasing and cutting down the 
trees, and constructing, with some of the bodies of the 
trees themselves, a singular kind of wooden road or 
trough, down which others fit for shipbuilding could 
be sent headlong into the lake below, which fortu- 
nately came to the very foot of the mountain. When 
once upon the lake, they were to be made into rafts, 
and, without the aid of ships or boats to carry them, 
they were to be floated down the lake. It was proposed, 
that from thence they should be conveyed by a very 
rapid stream called the Reuss, into the river Aar, and 
thence into the Rhine, down which these rafts could be 
easily navigated to Holland, where the timber was 
wanted. I'hey might further be transported into the 
German Ocean, where they could be conveyed to what* 
ever port was desired. 

** Forgive me,'' said Sir Rupert, smiling, as he looked 
at Lucy, '* for troubling you with the German (>cean, and 
the Rhine, and the Aar, and the Reuss, and with all my 
geography ; it is not for the sake of displaying it, nor 
for the purpose of trying your patience ; but I mention 
their names, because I am sure that you will look for 
.them on your map, and you will imaerstand the diffi- 
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eolty, and find the whole thing much better fixed in 
your memory by knowing all the places and distanced 
distinctly. Besides, you will be better able to ezp4aiil 
it to others, than if you could only say, Hiere was a for- 
est on some mountain, whose name 1 don't know ; the 
trees were thrown down into a lake, whose name I can't 
recollect, and sent by a rapid stream, whose name 1 
never knew, into another, whose name I forget, and so 
on to a great river, whose name I ou^ht to remember, 
but cannot, and so into an ocean, which has a particu^ 
lar name, if I could recollect it, till at last, somehow, 
these rafts got to wherever they were wanted, but 
where that was I cannot well tell.*' 

Lucy half laughed and looked half ashamed, for she 
said she had often felt almost as much at a loss in re« 
peating things she had heard, for want of rememberifig 
the geography of the story* 

*' But now, sir, for the slide,'' said Harry. ** You said, 
I think, that it was a kind of trough made of the bodies 
of trees ; did you mean the mere trunks, without their 
being sawed up into boards T' 

''The trunks of the trees," replied Sir Rupert, "just 
roughly squared with the axe. Three trees so prepared, 
and laid side by side, formed the bottom ; another set 
'formed each of the sides ; ^nd all, strongly fastened to- 
gether, composed this enormous trough, which was 
about three or four feet deep, and about six feet wide at 
the top. It extended to a length of more than eight 
miles, from the place where the forest stood on the side 
of the mountam to the lake below. Each tree that 
was to be sent down had its branches lopped off, its bark 
stripped, and its outer surface made tolerably smooth. 
Men were stationed all the way down, at about half a 
mile distance from each other, who were to give tele- 
graphic signals, with a large board like a door, which 
they set up when all was nght and all ready to begin, 
and lowered when any thing was wrong. These sig- 
nals were communicated from man to man, so that in a 
few seconds the intelligence was known all along the 
line that a tree was to he launched. The tree, roaring 
louder and louder, as it flew down the slide, soon an- 
nounced itself, and, as Playfair describes it, came in 
sight at perhaps half a mile distance, and in one imtant 
after shot past, with the noise of tiiunder and the 
rapidity of hghtning.'* 
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"How I should like to have seen it," said Hany. 
** Sir, did not you say that Mr. Playfatr himself saw a 
tree go down V^ 

*^ Yes, he and his young nephew saw five trees de- 
«cend« One of them a spruce fir, a hundred feet long, 
and four feet diameter at the lower end, which was 
always launched foremost into the trough. After the 
telegraphic signals had been repeated up the line again, 
anoSier tree followed, fiach was about six minutes in 
descending along a distance of more than eight miles. 
In some places the route was not straight, but some- 
what circuitous, and in others almost horizontal, though 
the average declivity was about one foot in seventeen. 
Harry, I hope I am exact enough to please you/' 

*' And to instruct me too,'^ said Harry, *' for I could 
not tell how wonderful the thing really was without 
knowing all this." 

'" Did Mr. Playfair and jits nephew stand at the top or 
the bottom of the hill, sir V said Lucy ; " did they look 
down« upon the faUing trees, or up the hill to them as 
they were descending V^ 

'' Up to them," said Sir Rupert. '* They stationed 
ti^niselves near the bottom of the descent, and close 
to the edge of the slide, so that they might see the 
trees project into the lake. Their gmde, however, did 
not relish this amusement; he hid himself behind a 
tree, where for his comfort the engineer, Mr. Rupp, told 
him he was not in the least degree safer than they 
were. The ground where they stood had but a very 
slight declivity, yet the astonishing velocit}^ with which 
the tree passed, and the force with which it seemed to 
shake the trough, were, Mr. Playfair says, altogether 
formidable. You, Harry, who are a mechanic, must be 
aware that, with bodies of such weight, descending 
with such accelerated rapidity, there would be great 
danger if any sudden check occurred ; but so judicious 
were the signals, and all the precautions taken by this 
engineer, that during the whole time the slide of Alp- 
nach was in use, very few accidents happened. . The 
•enterprise, begun and completed so as to be fit for use in 
the course of a few months, succeeded entirely » ai»l 
>re warded, I believe with fortune, I am sure with repu- 
tation, the ingenious and courageous engineer by whom 
it was planned and executed, in defiance of all the proph- 
ecies against him. The learned, as well as the ua- 
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learned, when first they heard of it, condemned the 
attempt as rash and absurd. Some set to work with 
calculations, and proved, as they thought, and I own as 
I should have tl^ought, that the friction would be so 
great that no tree could ever slide down, but that it 
must wedge itself and stick in the trough. Others ima- 
gined they foresaw a far greater danger from the rapid- 
ity of the motion, and predicted that the trough would 
take fire." 

** That is what I should have been most afraid of," 
said Harry. 

*' And your fear would have been rational and just," 
said 8ir Rupert. ^' This must have happened but for a cer- 
tain precaution, which effectually counteracted the dan- 
ger. Can you guess what that precaution was, Harry?" 

Harry answered, that peihaps water mi^^t have been 
let into the trough. 

" Exactly so, Harry," said Sir Rupert ; " the mountain 
streams were in several places conveyed over the edges, 
and running along the trough, kept it constantly moist." 

After this, Sir Rupert and Harry *s father began to talk 
to each other about some curious circumstances con- 
cerning the slide of Alpnach, which have puzzled men 
of science and philosophers. Harry did not compre- 
hend all they were saying; but his curiosity was' often 
excited by what little he did understand. 

His father said that he could better have conceived 
the possibility of the safe descent of the trees on this 
wooden road, if it had been in one straight, uninterrupted 
line ; but there were, as it appeared, bends in the road. 
He should have judged beforehand that a descending 
body of such momentum (weight and velocity) could not 
have had the direction of its motion changed as sudden- 
ly at these turns as would be necessary, and he should 
have thought, that either the side of the trouffh against 
which the tree would strike at the bend most have been 
broken, or more probably that the tree would, by its ac- 
quired velocity, have bolted in a straight line over the 
side of the trough. Sir Rupert said that he should have 
thought the same, beforehand; and both agreed, that 
the facts ascertained by the unexpected success of this 
slide of Alpnach opened new views and new questions 
of philosophical discussion, as the result was contrary 
to some of the generally received opinions of mechan* 
icB, respecting friction especially. 
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** Harby, my dear," said Lucy, •* what were you do- 
ing^ this morning when I passed by without your speak- 
ing, and when you were drawing something upon a 
slate ?" 

" I was drawing," answered Harry, ** the roof of a 
house for Dame Peyton. The other day I heard her 
talking to the woodman about a new roof which she is 
going to have made, and I did not think the plan they 
proposed was a good one. Sir Rupert Digby has giyen 
me leave, indeed, he has desired me, to try whether I 
can make one that will do better, and he will be so kind 
as to give whatever timber is necessary ; and papa will 
look at my {dan, and hear what the woodman proposed, 
and determme which will do best.*' 

Harry had long ago learned the principles of roofing, 
from a little model which his father had made for him. 
It tobk to pieces, and could be put together again, and 
the names of all the parts were written upon them, so 
that both their names and uses were familiar to hinL 
Besides, he had since seen in laige what he had learned 
in small. He had observed the manner in which his 
father had made or repaired the roofs of his tenants' 
houses, so that he had now only to apply what he al- 
ready knew to his present purpose in making the plan 
for Dame Peyton's roof. 

Lucy begged of him to let her see it, and to explain 
it to her before he showed it to his father, that she might ^ 
understand what he was about. Harry said he woukl 
explain it to her with pleasure ; but he thought it would 
foe best, before he showed her his drawing, to give her 
some general notion of the principles of roofing, or else 
she could not understand whether his plan was right or 
wrong, or good or bad. 

Lucy said that she should like this very much, if it 
was not very difficult to understand. 

" Not in the least," said he ; "my father explained it 
to me, and I wiU try and do the same for you. I will 
beffin, as I remember he did, by settling first the thing 
to be done. In order to have a good roof, it is neces- 
sary that it should be so constructed as to enable it to 
bear not only its own weight, but the weight of the 
thatch, or tiles, or slates with which it is to be covered. 
It must be made so as to stand steadily, and so as not 
to push out the walls of the house. It must be fostened 
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on the house, so that it may not be blown away by tho 
wind ; and it must slope, so as to carry off the water 
which falls when it rains or snows. Besides all this, a 
good roof should be as light as may be consistent with 
strength, not only because it should press as liule as 
possible on the walls of the house, but, because there 
shoiihl be no waste of timber, timber being sometimes 
scarce ; and even in countries where there is plenty, it 
would only weaken the work by useless weight, to em* 
ploy more timber than is necessary for strength.** 

•* Yes, I understand very clearly the thing to be done," 
said Lucy ; '* now for the way of doing it. But you said 
one thing, Harry, which I think was not quite correct; 
vott said roofs must slope to let off the water; now I 
have seen flat roofs.** 

** It is true,** said Harry, ** some roofs are flat ; but, in 
renertdt as I should have said, roofs are made to slope 
from the middle down to the front and to the back ; not 
only to let the water run off, but for the strength of the 
roof, as I will explain by-and-by. Some slope more, 
you know, and some less.*' 

^* Yes,** said Lucy, " and some are ugly, and some are 
pretty; I hope that is to be considered in your good 
roof.** 

*^ Yes,** said Harry, " and some are strong, and some 
are weak ; that is to be considered first. Under the 
thatch, slates, tiles, or whatever the outside of the roof 
is covered with, you know, Lucy, there must be some 
sort of framework, which supports this covering. Have 
you any recollection of the look of that framework ? 
Vou have, I know, often seen the roofs of houses before 
ihey were slated, have not you !'* 

•* Very often,*' said Lucy ; ** yet I have only a general 
notion of a sort of wooden work, as you say, sloping 
both ways from the middle, with some sort of triangular- 
shaped frames underneath, and straight pieces of wood 
nailed across these.** 

** That is the general look, and I will explain the use 
of those triangular frames," said Harry. 

" The use, I think," said Lucy, " was to support the 
weight of the pieces of wood to which the slates were 
to be fastened." 

**Bot why should these frames be triangular V* said 
Harry ; " do you know 1 Would they do as well if they 
were not that shape ?" 
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Lucy said she did not know ; she had a feeling that 
they would not be so strong, but she eouM not exactly 
give a reason for it. 

♦* Then 1 will show you," said Harry, " for all roofing 
depends upon this ; and if yon once understand this well, 
all the rest is easy. Suppose that this frame was not a 
triangle—suppose the base, or inece that goes aerosa, 
taken away, and the two sloping sides placed on the 
walls of a house, with their upper ends leaning against 
each other, what do yon think would happen?" said 
Harry. 

*' They would hardly stand, I tfaiidL,'* said Lucy, '* un- 
less they were fastened togettier at top, and fastened to 
the wall in some way at the bottom. They would slip, 
like cards which we set up that way in building card 
houses/' 

*• Very well,** said Harry, " so they would. Now sup- 
pose them fastened together at top, what would happen 
when a great weight was put upon them !" 

*^ Still they would be pressed out at bottom," said 
Lucy. 

" Now how will you hinder that !" said Harry. 

*^ Fasten them -well to the walls on each side," said 
Lucy. 

'* But," said Harry, *'the weight must still tend to 
press them out at the bottom ; and if they are fastened 
to the walls, then the walls must be pressed out also. 
Look at this ruler 'of mine," continued he, opening a 
carpenter's rule, and setting it up like a sloping roof 
upon two books ; " these two books may stand for Mralls, 
and you see they are pushed down when I press my 
hands upon the roof." 

^* I understand," said Lucy. '* Now I perceive the use 
of that piece of wood at bottom, that base of the tri- 
angular frame which you took away ; we must put it 
back again : I see it is the great, the only strength of the 
whole. The ends of the two sloping pieces must be 
well fastened to that ; they are then held together, and 
cannot be pressed out at bottom, and the weight on them 
will not then push out the walls." 

" But now, before we go on any further," said Hairy, 
'* let me tell you the names of the different parts, or we 
shall get into confusion. A roof made in this manner 
is called a framed roof, or a trussed roof. 'Hie two slo* 
ping pieces of this frame are called principal rafters^ 
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^1 have lieaard the tenantt, in Mkinf to pspa about 
roofs, ask for a pair of principals,'* said Lucy ; *' now I 
aiB ghid to ksow what is meaat, abd what they wanted.'* 

**Aiid thb piece/' amttnned Harry, ** which goes 
across at the bottom, and forms the base of the triangle, 
holding, or, as we say, tying it together, is called the 
gwifcr, or tie-bemm : sometimes diis piece is not placed 
at the bottom, hot higher up, and then it is called the 

** The whole must be mnch weaker when it is higher 
np than when it is quite at the bottom, I think," said 
lAiey. ^*' I woidd rather have a tie-beam than a collar- 
beam, if I were to hare a roof." 

** Yon are very right in that,^ said Harry. ^ But let 
us go on* Such frames as these are sufficient for a small 
roof, like Dame Peyton's. Six or seven of these, I be* 
lieve, there were in her oM roof; and they were all fast- 
ened together at top by a long piece of wood called a 
ridge-pUe^ and i^ bottom they were secured to flat pieces 
of w4K>d on the top of the walls of the house, which are 
called waU^plaUs; over these were laid, about a foot 
asunder, stender bnt straight branches of trees, about 
the thickness of my wrist. They he across from frame 
to frame horizontally, and sometimes over these they 
lay hurdles to support the thatch." 

" I think Dame Peyton's had hurdles," said Lucy. ^ I 
recollect looking up one day at the loft. 1 remember 
the look of the hurdles, and the thatch above. All that 
you have told me about a roof, Harry, is not neariy as 
difficult as I expected ; it is really very simple and easy." 

** Then this is a^l that is necessary for the roof of any 
small house," said Harry, " where the width or span is 
not above fifteen or sixteen feet, like Dame Peyton's." 

*' Was there any particular fault in her roof except old 
age ?" said Lucy. 

" Yes," said Harry, ** there was ; a fault which pre- 
vented it from lasting to old age. It -was not at all old, 
bnt weak. It had the very fault you said you should 
not like to have in Uie roof of your house ; instead of 
having girders, it had only collar-beams, which were 
^ced so high up that they had not sufficient strength 
to prevent the principal rafters from spreading out." 

'* How foolish the man must have been who built it in 
llmt way," said Luey ; '* or do you Ihink he had any rea* 
son for it V 

II 8 
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**He did it, I suppose, to give more room over head 
in the loft," said Harry. 

*' You will not do so," said Lvcy^ '* But eiecept that 
you will have girders, will your roof be the same as the 
old cmel" 

" No," answered HarrVf *' mine mnst be difierenf in 
other ways, and I will teU you why. The span of Dame 
Peyton's new roof must be considerably larger than that 
of her old one. You Icnow the shed which goes along 
the whole length of the back of her house ? It has a 
lower roof, that slopes from the back wait— a peni-^kauwe 
roof; that roof is to be taken down, as it lets in the wet. 
She will have the wall of that shed raised, to make it 
even with the walls of the house ; and she is determin- 
ed to take away the present back wall of the house, 
which divides it from the shed." 

^ Then the new roof is to cover the whole," said Lucy. 
** I am glad of it. Now show me your plan." 

*' First answer me one question,*' said Harry, " and 
tell me what you would do yourself. The span, you 
know, is to be five feet more than that <rf her old roof; 
then the girder must be five feet longer, and the length of 
it will be much greater in proportion to the principals.'* 

*^ I s6e that the girder must be terribly weak,'' said 
Lucy, " and likely to bend in the middle." 

" Yes," said Harry, " especially when the weight of 
the kitchen ceiling is to be added to it below. Then the 
question I ask you is, how would you prevent this giid* 
er from bending!" 

'* Could not you tie it up in the middle by a rope, fixed 
round the beam, and then fastened well to the top of 
the roof where the rafters meet ?" asked Lucy. 

" Very well," said Harry, " but why with a rope 1 If 
you please, we will tie the girder in a man's way, with 
a piece of timber. A strong straight piece, called a 
long-post^ is set up perpendicularly, and fastened into the 
middle of the girder at bottom, by morticing or dove-iail-' 
ing it ; and near the top notches are cut, m which the 
upper ends of the principals are fixed; so that in fact 
this post hangs upon the principals ; and as they lean 
against it, they mutually support one another, and hold 
up the girder, which you see cannot bend in the middle 
now." 

" That is excellent," said Lucy. ** Now I understand 
it aU." 
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'* All as far as I have told you,'' said Hany ; '< but all 
is not perfectly safe yet. There is another thing which 
might happen, another danger of which I have not told 
you : in my roof, you see, not only the girder is much 
longer, but the sloping rafters also are much longer than 
in the old roof, and consequently weaker ; they will re- 
quire some further strengthening, especially if Sir Ru- 
pert slates the house, as he talks of doing, some time 
or other ; my roof therefore must be able to support the 
weight of slates. How shall I strengthen the princi- 
pals, and where 1 tell me, before I show you my draw- 
ing-" 

^ You should strengthen them in the middle of their 
length, I think,*' said Lucy, " where they are the weak- 

OSCa 

** I think so too," said Harry ; " and how 1" 

" Could not you put up sloping pieces from the bot- 
tom of the king-post to the middle of the principals? 
Would not this do, Harry V 

*' I hope so," said Harry, " for that is exactly the way 
I mean to do it. Here is my drawing now ; here are 
those sloping pieces, as you call them: their right 
names are, I believe, braces, or strutts.''^ 

•* Two names !" cried Lucy ; '* I wish they had only 
one, and then I should have but one to remember." 

'* I am sorry they have two, but I cannot help it," said 
Harry. " A workman must know all the names, because 
they are sometimes called by one and sometimes by an- 
other, by different people." 

*' But one will do for me," said Lucy ; ** for all I want 
is to understand you ; and if we agree upon one, and if 
you use that same word always, that will do." 

" Then let us call them strutts,'^ said Harry. " There 
are some of the parts of a roof which tend to push asun- 
der sidewise, and some which pull downwards. Now 
look at this triangle before our eyes; look at all its 
parts, principal rafters, girder, king-post, strutts ; tell 
me which tend to push and which to pull asunder T' 

Lucy looked and considered each, and then answered, 
** These sloping rafters tend to push asunder, if they 
are not prevented by the girder." 

" You need not repeat what prevents it," said Hany, 
*< I am sure you know that, but now tell me plamly 
which have a tendency to push and which to pull." 
, ^' The principal rafters have a tendency to push oati** 
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said Lucy ; ** the girder to pull them togetliir i the klntf- 
post tends to pull downwards^ especially if the weignt 
of the ceiling^ of the room below is added to the weight 
of the girder/' 

'' Right,*^ said Hairy. *' It is necessary for anybody 
who is to make a roof to know this cleimy ; because, 
when they come to the choice of their materials, tlu^ 
must have jHeces of different sorts to resist the push or 
the fmU. But 1 need not explain this more to yon, be- 
cause vou are not to be a workman. And now I think 
I haye but little more to explain to you in my plan. I 
have three of these frames, connected in the same man- 
ner as in the old roof, by a ridge-pole at top, and by the 
wallH^lates below." 

**lliree! only three of those frames," said Lucy. 
*' Why should you have only three ? In Dame Peyton's 
old roof you toM me there were fiye or six, and yours 
is to be much larger.** 

*' True, but I will show you how mine is to be strength- 
ened. I am to haye nuriins, or, as some people pro- 
nounce them, jmrUnntr 

** And what are purlins, or purloins,'* said Lucy, ''and 
where do they go V 

*' They rest upon the principal rafters, just aboye your 
strutts, which are put in on purpose to support their 
weight. A puriin is a long piece of timber, that goes 
horizontally across the frames, one on each side of the 
roof; and as Sir Rupert talks of slatin|[ Dame Pe]rton's 
house some time or other, though it is only to be 
thatched now, my roof had better haye purlins, to make 
it strong enough for slates. Smaller rafters are then 
placed between the principal rafters ; they are about a 
foot asunder, and are prevented, by the purlins, from 
bending. To these rafters the latte are nailed, at 
proper distances, according to the size of the slates or 
tiles which are hung to them. And now, as that is all 
I have to say, I will go and show my plan to my father. 
I hope,** added he, stopping to consider, ^ that my roof 
is strong enough : if it is not, I must put in queen-posts, 
as well as a king-post ; but perhaps that would make it 
too complicated. I think it will do without it. I will 
ask my father's advice.'* 

*' But first," said Lucy, ''just stop one moment more, 
my dear Harry. What is a queen-past T* 

*^The queen-posts," said Harry, "are hmig to the 
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Upfier ends of the two strntts ; and, like \iie king-poet, 
"Vftuch supports the middle of the whole girder, thev 
support the middle of each half of the girder. In roofe 
of great span, or width, such as of churches and play- 
houses, the queen-post has her strotts also, forming 
firesh triangles just in the same way, and idl for the 
same pur{x>8e, to prevent either girder or principal from 
bending ; in short, there is hut little difference between 
the king and the queen." 

" Except,'' said Lucy, *' that she is neither so tall nor 
so strong. But thank you, Harry, for stopping to tell 
me an that. I understand it quite well." 

''Then I am quite satisfied," said Harry; " and now 
I will go and show my drawing to my father." 

"Why should not I go with youV said Lucy: **I 
want to hear what papa says to your plan, and whether 
he likes it better than the woodman's." 

" Come, then," said Harry, " and you will hear idl 
about it." 

'* It looks well, Harry," said his father, as he looked 
at Harry's drawing of his roof. *' But now explain it to 
me." 

" Will you let Lucy explain it, sir 1" said Harry; " I 
believe she can." 

'* Do so, Lucy," said her fother. 

She did explain it very well; and the uses of the 
several parts, and called each by its right name. 

Her father smiled at the readiness with which sh^ 
spoke of principal rafters, girder or tie-beam, king-post, 
and strutts. 

''I am not sure," said he, turning to Harry, "that 
knowing all these names may ever be of much use to 
Lucy; that must depend upon circumstances; but of 
one thing, which is independent of circumstances, I am 
sure, that the disposition your sister shows to turn her 
attention quickly to whatever interests her friends, and 
to learn all that can enable her to S3rmpathize with them, 
even when she can no otherwise join or assist in their 
occupations, will make her, if she pursue this habit in 
her future life, agreeable as a companion, beloved as a 
friend, and amiable as a woman. But to return to your 
plan, Harry," added his father. 

•* Is a queen-post necessary V said Harry. 

'''Not at all, Harry; your roof will be quite stfong 
enough, if the timber is well chosen. I approve of your 

8» 
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plan; and I am M weU pleased with it, aad with ywet 
wish to be of use, that I will gire you all the assistaaca 
I can. I will, in the first place, look at the timber for 
you, and see that each piece is fit for the purpose, be- 
cause yon have not had experience enough to judge 
what wiU bear the weight or strain which is to come 
upon it*" 

'* Thank you, father, that is the rery thing I meant to 
ask ; as I cannot do it for myself, I know, not only tor 
want of experience, but of something else, father,'^ 
added Harry, smiling ; ** something wluch I know 1 60 
want, and without which I cannot calculate for myself 
what weight or strain any roof or mrch either would 
bear.** 

*^0h, mathematics you mean," said Lucy. **No, 
apa would not put you in mind of that again, beeaiwe 
e knows you are doing all you can. He has never 
missed his half hour at mathematics one single day, 
papa, even in the midst of this great press of bummss 
about the roof." 

*' 1 know it," said her father, '' therefore I would not 
spur the willing horse ; that would be cruelty, according 
to the best definition 1 ever heard of cruelty, the giving 
unnecessary pain." 

After the timber had been selected, many little pro« 
Yoking difficulties occurred, such as to the young archi- 
tect appeared extraordinary, but which his experienced 
lather assured him were ordinary, and almost mevitable 
disappointments in carrying on any work. First the 
sawyer was not to be had the day he was wanted, to 
saw out the principid rafters ; then the carpenter made 
a mistake in the heiffht of the king-post ; he cut it too 
short, and it did not nt. He said that Harry had given 
him wrong measures ; Harry was forced to submit to 
this charge, though he knew it was unjust. But he had 
not written down his measures, therefore he could not 
prove that he had been accurate in his directions. At 
length, however, the new king*post was made, and the 
work went on smoothly. Lucy watched its progress 
with great pleasure. She was interested in every part, 
not only as being Harry's job, but because she under- 
stood what Mras going on, and the use of each thing that 
was done. Even to the making of a nmriiee^ and a ifird^s 
mouth, she learned exactly ; for as she now knew the 
importance of making joinings and fastmngs strong, 
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the was anzioiia to leam how tliis was to be dsas. 
Instead of being contented with the vague idea, ex- 
piessed under the general words, things must be &sleii* 
ed or made fast. 

At last the mason's and the carpenter's woik were 
finished. The walls of the shed were raised ; the wall- 
plates put on, and the roof on the wall-plates. The 
thatcher's work was brought to a close. The whole 
was complete. Harry, who had been unremitting in his 
attention to the business as it proceeded, saw its com- 
pletion with great satisfaction; and Lucy, ever his 
ready messenger of good news, ran, the harbinger of 
joy, to call her father. He came, saw, and approved ; 
his approbation increased after a strict exanunation of 
every part of the construction and executioii of the 
woriL Lucy was delighted; and it would be hard to 
say which enjoyed most pleasure, she, Harry, or Dame 
Peyton. When the dame at length saw the place clear- 
ed of the workmen's tools, even to the last dab of mor- 
tar, and the last chip ; when all before the door was 
swept as clean as besom and new besom could sweep, 
then, and not till then, she allowed herself to rejoice ; 
then she put on her white apron, and came out to where 
Harry and his father were standing lookin^f at the roof, 
and delight and gratitude were expressed in eveiY line 
of her happy old face. She said, and she proved, that 
she could not be tired of looking at it. She went up 
into the loft, and examined it herself, and listened to all 
Harry^ father said, and enjoyed every word and look 
of commendation bestowed upon Harry and upon the 
roof, but was very discreet in not offering a word of 
praise herself of what she knew nothing about. 

Only this she knew right well, that she was very 
much obliged to Master Harry, and that she should fem 
the comfort of his roof as long as she lived, she was 
sure. 

Sir Rupert Digby also came, saw, and approved, after 
an equally careful examination. He thanked Harry for 
the pains he had taken ; observed that he had not over- 
jrated his powers; and said, that, independently of the 
service done to Dame Peyton and to himself, he was 
heartily glad to find that Harry could steadily go 
through with such an undertaking as this. It must give 
him confidence in himself for the future. 

Sir Rupert's commendation was given, not lavishiyf 
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hat in a very careful, meamived maimer; it was plain 
that he would haye Uked to say more, but that he re- 
frained. The more he liked any young persons, the 
more careful he was, not only to avoid flattering, but 
even to abstain from giving them the high wages of 
praise early in life, however well earned. 

'* There is so much,*' said he, *' of hard work which 
must be done in after life, and gone through without 
praise by all who do their duty, that we ought not to 
overpay in the beginning.** 



*t 



For fainting age what cordial drop remainc, 
If our intemperate youth the Teasel drains." 



Whether all his young friends approved of this anti- 
praise principle of Sir Rup^rt*s, or whether, like Harry, 
they liked him aH the better for it, we cannot decide. 
Lucy looked doubtful ; but one point is certain, that she 
much liked the next thing he said, which was, that Lady 
Digby and he hoped that they would all come the next 
Monday morning to pay them a long-promised visit at 
Digby Castle. It must be, he added, a long visit ; he 
had much to show his young friends ; and he hoped to 
be able to amuse and make them happy, though he 
could not promise them any companions of their own 
age, as none of his nephews or nieces were to be had ; 
and his son Edward, his only son, was at Cambridge. 
But there was a workshop at Digby Castle, and that he 
knew would be enough tor Harry ; and an old garden 
and an old hermitage for Lucy, to say nothing of a new 
conservatory; and a library for all, with books that 
were not locked up; chessboards; battledoors and 
shuttlecocks ; ninepins in the great hall, for rainy days ; 
and bows and arrows, and a target on the green, for fine 
weather. 

If such delights the mind may move, who would not 
wish to go to Digby Castle ? 



Habrt and Lucy^s father and mother had now been 
at Rupert Cottage for several months; and on some 
iiappy Monday, late in spring, we find them actually on 
the road to Digby Castle. 

" Which way would you please to go, sir V* said the 
postillion, looking back; '* would you please that I 
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flliovld drite round by the new approach, as they call 
it, or turn np here, by the avenue % this is the nearest 
way, only it is up hill, sir." 

*' Go by the avenue, if yon please." 

Harry and Lucy were glad of that. They drove in 
through a massive gateway, under the spreading arms 
and meeting branches of fine ancient oaks. 

** Now for the first sight of the castle," cried Lucy; 
** and the^ it is, look, Harry, with its towers, and tur- 
rets, and spires, and pointed pinnacles. It is a Gothic 
castle, I know; 1 have seen a print like it in Britton's 
Beauties of England. Look out at my window, Harry, 
land you will see much better." 

While they slowly ascended the hill, they had leisure 
to examine the front of the castle, though it was now 
and then intercepted from their view by the long-ex- 
tending arms of the trees. 

'^ I like that great, deep, dark archway entrance be- 
tween those two projecting towers," said Lucy. 

'' So do I," said Harry. 

*' I like it because of the light and shade," said Lucy, 
^ and because it is like a picture ; it is picturesque, is it 
not, mamma 1 It is ver^r pretty." 

'* I like it because it is very useful, too," said Harry. 
*' It looks solid and secure ; no danger of that arch ever 
giving way, even with all the Mreig^t of that pile of 
building on the top of it. Before it could come down, 
the arch must thrust out those two solid round towers 
on each side against which it butts." 

*' True, Harry," said his father, " that is the use of 
those weighty towers, which you will often see in the 
arched entrances of Gothic buildings." 

" I like those spiry pinnacles," said Lucy. 

*^ Yes, the minarets^ as they are called, are very pret- 
ty," said her mother. 

** Mamma, I like those pointed arches better than 
round arches," said Lucy ; ^ and I like those hanging- 
out bow windows too, those which look like three win- 
dows bound in one, with carved stone-work frames, and 
with all those ornaments of scallops and roses over each 
window." 

Her fathw told her that what she called the stone- 
work frames, which divide the light into compartments, 
are called muUians, He told Harry it was as well to 
know tb0 rig^ names of these things, especially as they 
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can be learned with so little trouble at the time we see 
the buildings before us* 

** I like the lattice windows,*^ said Lucy. 

'^ Outside they look pretty,'* said Harry, ^ but 1 should 
think the rooms must be very dark within.'' 

He observed slits instead of windows in one old tow* 
er, and he supposed that these were used for shooting 
through, in the time of bows and arrows. 

*' 1 like the little jutting-out windows, mamma," said 
Lucy. 

** They are called oriel windows," said her mother. • 

" Oh, yes, oriel windows. I hope we shall sleep in 
one of those rooms. We are to stay some time, you 
know, Harry." 

" 1 am glad of it," said Harry, ** that we may have 
time to look at every thing. 1 hope we shall go ail over 
this castle. It looks very large." 

" Yes, and for only two old people to live in," said 
Lucy ; " Sir Rupert and Lady Digby ; I should think 
that they would be quite melancholy in it, and almost 
lose their way." 

Her mother told her that they had often friends in the 
house with them, and that part only of the castle was 
inhabited at present ; the other part was unfurnished, and 
she believed shut up. 

Lucy particularly hoped that they should see this 
part ; and she also hoped that there was a dungeon, and 
a keep, and a moat, and a drawbridge ; of all which 
things she had read in descriptions of old castles. 

Her father told her that there had been a drawbridge 
over a moat which had surrounded this castle, but the 
moat had been filled up, and the drawbridge destroyed. 

Harry regretted the drawbridge; he should have 
liked to have seen how it was piQled up and let down. 
Lucy moaned over the loss of the moat ; but, upon being 
cross-questioned, it appeared that she had no clear idea 
of what a moat was. Her father told her that it was 
only a deep wide trench, or ditch, over which the draw- 
bridge was let down, to admit those who were to be re- 
ceived at the castle, and drawn up again, to prevent the 
entrance of enemies ; and that during the old times of 
the civil wars, almost every castle had its drawbridge 
and its moat, which was sometimes filled with water 
and sometimes dry. 

The idea of the moat being oidy a deep ditch satis- 
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ficd Lucy for its having^ been Oiled up ; and her father told 
Harry that he migfht see the traces of where it had been 
when theV walked oUt. As to the keep for which Lucy 
inquired, her father told her that the keep of a castle 
means the strongest part of the building, to which the 
inhabitants of the castle used to retire when the besie* 
gers had taken the outworks. The dungeon was usuaUy 
at the bottom of the keep \ but there was no chance of 
her seeing one here, as it had been long since destroyed. 
Harry rejoiced that both the days of civil wars and of 
barons' tyranny were past .' and Lucy said she would 
be content without going into a dungeon* 

By this time they had driven over the fiUed-up moat, 
and reached the entrance to the castle. Harry's father 
showed him, at the top of the archway, the remains of 
the portcuUis ; a sort of gate, which was framed of thick 
crossbars of wood, and made so as to let down in case 
of surprise, to defend the entrance. A good old peace- 
able porter now stood where the portcullis had formerly 
been let down. 

They entered the castle by a spacious hall, at the 
farther part of which was a dark oak staircase, in two 
flights of low steps, leading to a gallery across the end. 
In this hall there was a vast firepiace, a huge oak table, 
and a set of black chairs curiously carved. A pair of 
jack-boots, and< a crossbow, hung on one side of the 
fireplace ; and on the other a stag's head, with branch- 
ing horns. Along the wall, opposite to the fireplace, 
hung a row of small black buckets. Harry was going 
to ask what was the use of these, but Sir Rupert D!igby 
at that moment came into the haU to welcome them. 
He told them that a lar^e party had left the castle 
that morning, and that they had the house to them- 
selres. 

*' We shall dine early, so that the young people may 
have time to run about, and divert themselves as they 
like," added he, looking at Harry and Lucy. He saw 
Harry's eye glance at the buckets. '* Guess what is 
the use of those V said he. ^' I should tell you that 
they are not made of wood, bat of leather.'' 

Harry ffuessed rightly, that they were to carry water 
in case of the castle bein^ on fire. Lucy thought there 
was little danger that this castle should be burnt, the 
walls looked so thick : she forgot the roof. In the room 
in which they dined she observed the great thickness 
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of the walk, which admitted of three chain, standiiv 
beside each other, in the recessed windows. 

After dinner was over, including the best part of diO' 
ner, in the (pinion of young people — ^the dessert — Harry 
and Lucy were told, by kind Sir Rupert, that they migol 
go, if they pleased, and amuse themselves by looking al 
the castle ; perhaps they could find their way over it 
alone, and would like better to do that than to have any^ 
body to show it to them. Lady Digby promised to have 
them summoned whenever they should go out to waHc« 
**" But we oki people like to sit some time quietiy after 
dinner, and you young folks like to slip down from your 
chairs directb^, and run off.'' 

** So off with you," said Sir Rupert, '^ and be luvppyyavac 
own way. Only remember," added he, ** there is one 
door which you must not open till 1 am with you : the 
first door on your right hand, as you leave the hall to 
cross the court." 

*^ Describe it to us veiy exactly, if you please, 8ir»" 
said Harry, ** lest we should mistake." 

^ You cannot mistake it, for it is of iron," said Sir 
Rupert, " and all the other do^ are of wood." 

*' Of iron !" repeated Lucy, as soon as sihe and Harry 
were alone together in the hall ; ** an iron door! not to 
be opened. 1 remember when I was at aunt Pierre- 
point's I heard them reading some story of mysterious 
doors. 1 wonder, Harry, where that iron door leads to.^ 

** My dear, why should it be mysterious 1 — ^because it 
is made of iron t" said Harry. 

*' No, not merely because it is made of iron, to be 
sure," said Lucy, laughing, ^ but because it is never to> 
be opened." 

'* Till Sir Rupert is with us," said Harry. *' I suppose 
there is something that would be dangerous for us to 
meddle with in the room." 

" What sort of thing, Harry, do you think it is t" 

" I do not know, and I do not care," said Harry. •* I 
dare say it is nothing that would divert us : at all events, 
we may be contented with looking over the rest of the 
house. Sir Rupert would have told us, if he had chosen 
that we should know more ; and I advise you, my dear 
Lucy, not to think any more about it." 

" Very well ; if it is not right I will not," said Luey ; 
" only I am a little curious." 

** Very likely. Very natural for women; bat ooi^ 
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Suc^^yonr curiositv/' said Hany, *• Come, ran up Mb 
ight of stairs, and I will run up the other, and meet yoa 
in the middle of the gallery. Who wiH he up first? 
one, two, three, and away.** 

They ran up^ and their heads met in the middle of the 
gallery with such force, that the li^ht flashed from their 
eyes; and, as Lney said, all curiosity was driven out at 
once. Recovering alter her forehead had heen well 
pitied^ and after Harry had comforted her by the assu- 
rance that it was red, and wouM grow bkiok, and that 
she had been certainly very much hurt, she locdced to 
see where they were, and where they aiio«ld go neart. 
They saw n large lobby, into which the gallery opened, 
with many doors on each side, and a mulliened window n 
at the end. Harry ran and opened the doors on one 
side, «tid Lucy on the other. Lucy's doors opened into 
bed Of dressing«rooms, like any other rooms, only that 
the furniture was more massive and oldfashioned than 
nsnat, with plenty of japanned cabinets, and high folding 
screens. It was aU very comfortable, but nothing new 
or extraordinary. She rui baok to see what Harry had 
Ibnnd, whom she heard cadting to her to follow him. 
She foSowed through innumerable little dens &t rooms, 
all'ualinnished; aome hang with tapestry, some warn* 
scoted, some bare walls, all with corner chimneys, Mid 
-tfeeply-reeessed lattice windows. 

*• What pigeon-holes of rooms,** cried Lacy. ♦* Little 
Hgirt, and great height; there is searceiy room for a 
bed, and a ehair, and a table, and no room for a sefti." ' 

*' Sofa indeed ! nobody thonght of sofas, or snch kixir«> 
ries, in those war times,'* said Harry. 

*^ Fine eomibrt people had in their fine castles in olden 
^mes, as they call ttiem," said Lney. '* Bedchambers 
indeed ! There is scareely room even for such little 
people as you or I, Harry, lo turn about. How could 
great people manage ! especially when they wore hoops, 
which I believe they did in those days.** 

** Not men,** said laoonic Harry. 

*' Not men,** said Lucy ; ** but they wore armour, and 
'swotds or daggers, which must have taken up room. 
There is more spaee in my little room in our eot- 
tage." 

The space that was wanting in the rooms, Harry ol»- 
served, was wasted in the walls and in the passages. / 
•As 41iey were eityssing one of these, they opened a little 
£ II d 
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4oor, through which they k)oked down into a marfow 
empty space, cut out in the thickness of the walls. 

'' What could be the use of these places," said Harry; 
*' with all these spiral staircases and odd niches V* 

'' These were for hiding-places in the wars, perhaps,^ 
said Lucy. 

*^ As if men and warriors would hide like cowards,*' 
said Harry. 

**But women and children would be very dad to 
hide," said Lucy ; " and plate and goods must be hid- 
den; and 1 have heard even of men, and. warriors too, 
who were very glad to hide and to be hidden ; but now 
those vile civil wars are ovw, these places and these 
rooms seem to be good for nothing but to play hide- 
aad-seek in." 

Lucy went^ forward, and opening a foldingndoor, ex- 
claimed, "Here's a room large enough to please us, 
Harry !" 

'* It Qould contain half a dozen of the others,^^ said 
Harry. 

" i suppose this must have been the state bedcham- 
ber," saud Lucy, looking at the remains of a crimson 
velvet bed, whose heavy canopy i within a few feet of 
the eeikag, was supported by a rough cord, hung tq a 
staple. 

'*I wonder," said Lucy, as she looked at the rei»- 
nants of a laced counterpane, which covered the low 
bed, " whether any king or qu^en ever slept in this ui^ 
comfortable bed; and I wonder whether there were axtj 
fliysteries belonging to the people who lived in this 
place." 

" Mysteries," repeated Harry, ** always at mysteries ! 
I do not know what you can meaa»". 

At this instant something between a sigh and a groan 
was heard from an inner room. 

Lucy grew pale. 

*' A do^, I suppose," said Harry. 

They listened again, and next was heard a thunder- 
ing noise, as if the house was coming down. 

** Stand still, my dear Lucy," said Harry, catehing 
■hx^d of her. " No danger here," said he, looking up to 
the ceiling, which he saw was safe. '* I suppose thai 
some part of the ceiliog has fallen in the next «>om ; 
stand you still and safe, and I will go and peep.*^ 

He went forward, and looking through the keyholOf 
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tegan to hulgh, and bid Lucy come on and see idiat 
was to be seen. 

He pushed the door open, and Lucy, recorermg the 
use of her knees, joined him. They saw a 4)oy stand- 
ing beside a heap of small billets of firewood, which he 
had just emptied from a basket ; and while replacing it 
on his head, he was grinning at the glorious noise he 
had made. 

The boy had his back towards them ; and when he 
turned and saw them, he started with a face of stupid 
surprise. 

'' These be the annulled rooms,*' said he. 
; *' The what rooms 1" said Harry. 

** These be not the habited rooms," said the boy; 
.^''you have missed your way, I take it : bnt you may get 
down this way into the court, and so into the hail, if 
yoo go down this back stone staircase ; but mind the 
steps as you go, miss, if you please, for they be a little 

Bat Lucy, instead of attending to the boy's caution, 
cmly laughed at the word ticklesome ; and as she follow- 
ed Harry down the stairs, she began telling him about 
something she had heard or read when she was at her 
aunt Pierrepoint's, from the book of mysteries, wluch 
had frightened her at the time, and had left an impres- 
sion of foolish terrors upon her mind. While she was 
talking very fast, her foot slipped, and down she fell ; 
•and woidd haye fallen to the bottom of the steep stairs, 
but that Harry, who was a few steps beneath her, stop- 
ped her fall, ajid saved himself from being thrown down, 
by setting his foot against the wall at the turn of the 
staircase, for there were no balusters to catch by«— and 
thus proppmg himsetf, he sustained her weight till she 
•crftmbleu up and regained her footing, lugging his hair 
most unmercifolly. 

" Now, my dear Lucy, pray have done with your mys- 
teries, and mind where you put your feet," said Harry. 

" I will," said Lucy, much humbled, and trombling all 
over. 
. M Did 3rou hurt yourself much !" said Harry. 

'* I do not know, but I believe I am a little scratched,** 
she answered. 

** I am sure my hair was not a little pulled." 
' '^ My dear, I really beg your pardon; but I was ao 
friglitened that I did not know what I did." 
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*^ YoQ hftd cause to be frighteaed then. Bnf, bdw yoi 
are quite safe, sit down on this step, and rest tfll yov 
^our comes back again," said Hany, looking at her, 
as tbe light, throu^ the slit in a loophole of the wmUy 
silone upon her face. 

*'' Harry, I hope I did not hart yoo very much ?** 

*' Oh I no, n>y dear : what maa- miada a poll of hia 
hair for a sister t" 

'* Yott are very good,** said Lucy. 

'' Then do you be rery good ; and de not say one 
word more till we are at the bottom of these tieUteame 
stairs." 

They reached the bottom in silenee and safety, and 
found tbeSMelves in an open courtjrard. 

*' With the iron door on o«r right hmd," taki Loey. 
•' Look, Harry, there it is." 

*' Yes» suss," said the housekeeper, who waa cro»^ 
sing the yard, ** that door leads only—" 

'' Stop, if you please, ma'am," cried Harry: '*do not 
tell us any thing about it, for perhaps Sir Ropert I>igby 
does not wish us to know where it leads to. He bid oa 
not open it." 

*' There is an hononrable young gentleman^*' said the 
bousekeeper. ^' So I shall say no more." 

The housekeeper passed on about her own affairs, 
%ith her great bunch of keys in her hand* and Lucy 
followed Harry across the court 

'^ I am sare,^ Harry," said she, ** there is noHnng won«- 
derful about that door, because she said that door leads 
«fi/y*^that word ofdy has ^ite killed my curiosirf.** 

" I am glad any thing could kill it," said Harry, 
laughing. 

He turned to a part of the house which they had not 
yet seen; but Lucy ran up sobm steps to look at aa 
oldfashioned garden, which she saw upon the dope ef 
the hiU at the back of the house. Harrir followed her. 
The garden was cat in terraces, one above the.othet, 
with sloping banks, and ^tep^ leading up to them eat ia 
the turf, and high horn-beam hedges, instead of walla, 
surrounding the garden. Th^ raa on through long al- 
lege, between donUe rows of thick yew hedges. Harry 
said these were as good as walls, and better, he thonf^ 
because hobody 'could get through or over theSi so 
•aaily as ever a wall; and they Ic^ed green and pret- 
tyia winter liflie« 
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Lucy said she would have them in her garden when 
she grew up, and had a garden of her own ; but she 
^would never have any of her yew-trees cut into strange 
forms of globes, and pyramids, and wigs, such as those 
she saw here. An old gardener, who was clipping one 
of the hedges, told her he advised against them ; " for 
I have been making war," he said, " with the slugs and 
snails, Mack and white, these sixty years and upwards, 
and I could never rid the earth of them on account of 
these receptacles for vermin, these yew hedges." 

*' Good and bad in every thing," said Harry ; '* one 
cannot see it aM at first." 

Lucy was struck with the gardener's ancient appear- 
ance, and said he looked like the picture of a hermit. 

At the word hermit he turned again ; and told her 
that, if she had any fancy to see a hermit, she might go 
en through the labyrinth till she should come to the her- 
mitage, where she would find an old man, a great deal 
older than himself— >it might be two or three hundred 
years old<^for he was of wood, and indeed a little 
worm>eaten. 

Lucy ran through the zigzags of the labyrinth, and 
reached the hermitage, where they found the two hun- 
dred years fAd hermit, looking very yellow, leaning with 
one mouldering hand upon his table, inlaid with shells, 
the other hand holding a wooden tablet, on which was 
an inscription that Harry tried to decipher ; but it was 
si> worm-eaten that many of the letters were gone ; and 
when he touched the tablet, the wood, in some places, 
cmmhled to dust, eaten, as it had been, by the little in- 
sects, which, with their tiny forceps, bore their way 
through the hardest wood. 

Harry could decipher only two words of the worm- 
eaten inscrii>tion; these were, ** rightly spell." 

^ Oh I" cried Lucy, *' I know it all from those two 
words." 

»* How can that be, Lucy," said Harry ; " for here are 
one, two, three-^ix lines in this inscnption ; and how 
can two words tell you all that 1" 

" You shall hear," said Lucy. She repeated the well- 
known lii»s from Milton's Penseroso, which have prob- 
ably been inscribed a million of times, in different -her* 
mitages in England. 

" And may at last my weary a^ 
Find out that peaceful henutags} 
'9* 
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> Ths hairy goim, mnA tnMtf «6lL 

Whare i may ait and rigktlv meU 
Of every star that heaven aoth show, 
And every hert) that sips the dew." 

Harry acknoi^ledged that she had rightly spiled and 
pm it together. " How curious," said he, ^* ikul only 
two words brought the whole to your mind." 

'' Very," said Lucy. *' But now look at this cnhons 
Bhell-table." 

She had, howerer, scarcely time to exanune the odh- 
ours and shells of its radiated compartments ; nor had 
Harry leisure to decipher an inscription in oM Euf^h 
letters, in the scroll the hermit held in his otiier hand, 
when they heard themselves called. The seTenfty yeara 
old gardener came after llieni, to say that Sir Rupert 
THflby was calling for them, and that the company worn 
gomg out to walk in the park. He guided them out of 
the labyrinth, by a shott cut across the sigaag patiM, 
and showed them down some steps which led into the 
park, where their father and mother, aad SNir Rvpert and 
Lady Digby, were waiting. 

They now took a pleasant walk tbfooih the grsvudsy 
and went to see a beautiful Gothic ehvrai, adJoLsing the 
park. Sir Rupert had some thoughts of repairing tfaa 
roof, and consulted Harry's father about the best man- 
ner of doing it. Harry listened, and heand maoh about 
pointed architecture, and flying buttresses: and at last 
lie learned, by listening and looking, what was meant 
tiy a Hying buttress. He found that a buttrsss meant a 
prop of 8tone*wx>rk or bricks, baitt against the asitside 
of any wall, to support it ; and a ifying buttress, he saw, 
was a prop of mason-work, raised in the air, like part 
of an arch, as it were, and flying orer from one portion 
of a building to another, in older to support a weak and 
light part, by butting agaiaat soma other which was 
strong and weighty. 

Lucy observed that the woi4 Gothic ttMuded as if it 
tttme mm the Oochs ; and she asked whother io^othic 
churches and Gothic arches were boflt by the OMm$ 
or came from their fashions of bmldiog f 

Sir Rupert Digbytumedte Laoyon hearing this ^psa- 
tion, and answered, ** That k a very natwal snd i^ain 
question, my dear ; but, plain as it ia, 1 am afnmd we can 
none of us give you a plain ana we]-. It is a question which 
has led to endkM to put a s , among the kwrned and (ho 
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ttAleatned* Sobm faave as^ Oui word OoUiic« applied 
10 tfdiitectvre, as a term of reproaeh; meaning barba- 
yens, dwiisy building, such as might have been built and 
iftTented by barbarians, like the Goths : others, wbo ad- 
nire these pointed arches, and all that is commonly call- 
ed Gotliic architecture, will not allow that it originated 
with them, l^ey maintain that it is too beautiful, and 
loo good, to hare been the inTentioa of men who had 
neither taste nor science." 

*' Birt what do they call it then, sir f' aaid Harry, ** and 
from whom, or from whence, do they think it came f 

** More plain questions^ to which I cannot give plain 
answers/' said Sir Rupert. " Half a dozen contradictory 
answers may be given to your questions-^where did it 
come fiomi and who brought it! Some say that the 
pointed arch came from the north, some from tlie soutk, 
and some from the east: some, as I told you, are sure it 
came with the northern Goths ; others say it came from 
Egypt : some are clear that it came from the eastern 
Saracens — some from the western Moors—some from 
Normandy — and some from Jemsalem, brought into 
England by those who returned from the cnisades ; and 
one lamaful gentleman raaintaios, that pointed Go^c 
arcties were suggested by the curves formed by the meet- 
ing branches of eertam trees ; and he has, I beUeve, 
planted an osier-aislfe, liiie that a( a Gothic calhedrai« 
to prove his theory.** 

•• Very ingenious," said Harry : " but, after aU, what is 
the tetim,--do you know, sir !** 

**! cannot pretend to decide where so many judges 
disagree," said Sir Rupert; ^but perhaps it will be most 
QseM to you, my dear, only to tell you a £tw facts, 
which are established and admitted by aU." 

*^ Thank you sir," said Harry and Lucy. ** Hiat is 
J«et what I ake," added Lucy ; ^ for I hate, when a thing 
has been pat into my head, as I think quite right, to 
ind it quite wrong some time afterwaad— att to be taken , 
oat arain." 

** T%at is, however, what m«st contimuilly happen to 
fis all, my dear, in the imperfoct state of otur knowl- 
edge," ssud her father. 

*' it has happened to mo «poii this very subject," said 
Sir Rupert, *' more than •once. But to tell you, inehoit, 
the little I know. This round semicircular arch, which 
yon aee here* aiuL these heavy round columns, such as 
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yoQ bave seen in many cathedrals, aie mucb mora aB' 
cient than the pointed arches, and the lighter pilhtrs« and 
the mullioned windows, with all their trwtry work, 
which you admire, Lucy. The semicircular arch, with 
its heavy round columns, is supposed to be of Roman 
origin, and to have been brought by the Romans into 
Britain, and adopted by our Saxon ancestors; thence 
it is called the Saxon arch. The pointed arch* and aH 
these little spires and rich ornaments, are of much la- 
ter date : that point is fixed, though I cannot pretend to 
tell you exactly how much later." 

*^ But who invented them 1 could you tell me that, sir V* 
said Harry. 

, " No, that would be too dangerous a point for me to 
settle," said Sir Rupert. '* You may read some time or 
other all that has been written on the subject, and judge 
for yourself. In the meantime, the safest way is, sim- 
ply to call that style of architecture in which the point- 
ed arch is used, the pointed style^ a term that cannot 
well be disputed." 

" By any who have eyes," said Harry. 

Leaving the partisans of the Saracens, and the Gothp, 
and the Moors, and the pyramids, and the osiers, to fight 
it out, and settle it in their own way, Lucy went to look 
at the rich tracery and other ornaments in part of this 
church, which her mother and Lady Digby were ad- 
miring. The ceiling was beautiftil. Meeting arches, 
with ^-like ornaments, as Lucy called them, and pen- 
dent drops, hanging from the points where the arches 
met. Sir Rupert told her that this kind of highly-orna- 
mented Grothic architecture was in its greatest perfec- 
tion in England about the time of Henry the Seventh ; 
and that the finest specimen of it is to be seen at Cam- 
bridge, in King^s College chapel. 

Harry and Lucy's father promised that he would take 
them to see it if ever they should go to Cambridge. 

" And now," said Sir Rupert, " we had best think of 
goin^ home to tea, for I see through this coloured glass 
the light of the setting sun. I am afraid I have given 
you too long a lecture on Gothic architecture ; but when 
once set a going on that favourite subject, I do not know 
how to stop. To make you amends, I will take you 
home by a new and pretty walk." 
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In retuming to the cttstle, they pasaed throi]g;h a wttd 
part of the demt-pmrk, where there was a profusion of fine 
prtmvoaea. Haity amiited himself by sticking some of 
then into tiie ribsttd rooBd the crown of Lucy's straw 
hftt. 

As they walked on, and came near to the place where 
the spotted deer were browsing, the deer looked ttp, aad 
stdod fazing upon them, with their laige, dark, protuber- 
ant glassy eyes, necks erect, and branching antlers 
thrown bimwards. After an instant standing at gaze, 
the foremost of the herd tamed short about and made 
nS^ suid aU the others followed him at full trot Lucy- 
was sorry for this, and fancied that they had been fright- 
ened liy her chaplet of primroses, which she now todc 
from her hat : hot iMy Digby assured her that the 
ehaplet was not to blame; that deer are such timid 
creatures, that they are startled by the least noise, sucid 
never suifer any strangers to approach them ; but, like 
ihnost all other animals, they can be tamed by kind 
treatment. Sir Rupert told tiucy that he had seen a 
tame deer belonging to a regiment, so docile that he would 
let a little boy ride upon him ; and even permit the sol- 
dievB te amuse themselves by sticking their knapsacks 
i^n Ids antlers. 

Harry and Lucy, wlio lan cm ^efore the rest of the 
party, presently came to a sort of lence, which divided 
the park ; it was made of a single cord, stretched be- 
tween posts, with feathers stuck across the cord at in- 
tervals. Harry and Lucy waited till 8ir Rupert came 
np, and then asked what this was for. Sir Rupert told 
them that it was an experiment of his gamekeeper^S, 
who had assured him thai this sort of fence was the best 
that could be used to prevent deer from straying beyond 
any preaoribed boundary. They are frightened by the 
ioMering of the feathers, and never attempt to leap.or 
pass this fence. **This may be true, or it may be 
Iklse,'* said Sir Rupert; ^^ experiment must determine* 
I never allow mys^f to decide, without trial, against 
what are called vulgar errors." 

Nothhig further, worthy of note or comment, happen- 
ed dvring this walk. 

They drank tea in a part of the castle which Hany 

and Lacy had not yet seen ; in a long gallery, which, as 

Sir Rupert told them^ had been much longert magnii- 

£3 



cently, but uncomfortably long, so that it could not 
'easily be warmed by day, or lighted by nigtit ; ther^bre 
he had taken off a room for himself at one end, and at 
the other end had made a conservatory for Lady Digby. 
The middle part was now fitted up with bookcases, and 
was not too long to be easily and well warmed in win- 
ter. Over the chimney-piece there was a picture of a 
man in armour, whose countenance, as Harry observed, 
was more thoughtful than warlike, more like a philos- 
opher than a soldier. 

After tea Harry returned to the picture, and asked if 
it was a portrait, and of whom ? Lady Digby told him 
that it was a portrait of an ingenious and learned nuai, 
who was connected with their ancestors, and from ¥en- 
eration for whom the name-of Rupert was given to ^^ 
Rupert Digby. This was the portrait of Prince Rupert. 

'* Prince Rupert !^* exclaimed Harry, in a tone of de- 
light and admiration. 

" Prince Rupert !" cried Lucy. •' Oh ! let me look at 
him, if he is your Prince Rupert, Harry, who discover- 
ed the wonderful drops." 

" He is,** said Lady Digby ; " did you ever see those 
drops 1" 

*'Never,*^ said Lucy; '*I have only heard of tbem 
from Harry; he described them to me; he told me 
that if I had one of them in my hand, and were to hold 
it fast, while he were to break a bit off the slender glass 
neck, the drop would directly explode, with a loud snap ; 
and he said that I should feel an odd sort of tingling m 
my hand, and find that the glass had broken into thou- 
sands of pieces. Prince Rupert,'* conUnued Lucy, look- 
ing up at the picture, ** 1 am glad to see you, and 1 shoidd 
like very much to see and hear one of your wonierfoi 
drops." 

Sir Rupert Digby told her that be believed he htA 
some in his laboratory; and that, if he could find theta 
next morning, he would show one to her ; but it was 
now too late in the evening ; he did not like to go into 
the laboratory by candleUght, as he had there various 
combustibles, of which it was necessary to be earefuK 

This evening he produced, for Harry and lAicy's 
amusement, a portfoho of prints and drawings ; among 
these he showed them an engraving of his illustrious 
namesake. Prince Rupert. Harry Indeed closely at tike 
|)rist-Hao did Lucy; then smiling, she said--** 
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: ^i kncywt Hany, wliat you. are thiakinf of. It is^ 
md it is quite just." 

•* It is," replied Harry, nodding, " and it is quite just.** 

^' It is," echoed Sir Rupert, '* and it is quite just. I 
know," added he, *' what you are both thinking of." 

'* I have no doubt that whatever is, is right," said 
Lady Difby; *'bot it is always a pleasure to i^ve it 
iUnstnted ; therefore pray explain." 

'* ibid though I dare say you all understand each oth- 
er,*^ said Hanry's father^ *'let us make sure of it. Re- 
member the two Dervi8es,in the Persian tale, who held 
up their fingers, and made signs, and nodded, and pre- 
tended to ttBderstand one another, but were found out 
at lasl •aeh to mean different tilings, or to mean nothing 
at all. Pray explain, Lucy." 

** I was thinking," said she, " of what Harry told me 

great while ago, that Prince Rupert invented this 
of engraving : I focget the name of it." 

** Meziotimo," said Harry. 

** And," continued Lucy, *' when I looked close at the 
print, and said, it m, and it is quite Jusi^ 1 meaut that it 
was mezzotiato, and it was quite just that Prince Ru- 
perils own portrait should be preserved in the sort of 
engraving which he invented." 

" Exactly what I meant," said Harry. 

** And what I thou^ yon meant," said Sir Rupert. 

" You were not like the cheating Dervises, it is clear,** 
•aid Lady Digby. *' But now I wish that you, Harry, 
would describe to me how this sort of engraving is done.** 

Harry took up a knif^ which lay on the library table, at 
<me end of which was a very fine file. He showed the 
lines upon th« fil^> which were cut in two directione;, 
oblique^ <^iossing each other. *'l believe," said he, 
*'that the copperplate on which a mezzotinto en^^ 
Ttng ie to be made, is, in the first place, cut all over into 
fine lines and furrows, like this file ; then, if the whole 
•plate were inked over, with the ink used by engravers, 
iBind pressed ofi" on paper, there would be only a dark en- 
graving of crossing Imes and dots, such as these which 
we see in this mezzotinto engraving. But when we 
want to have a design engraved, the outline 'is drawn 
«pon the plate after the hnes have been cut. Wher- 
ever the lights are to be, the ei^^raver scrapes away the 
ridges ; and for the strongest lights, where the paper is 
to be left white, he scrapes away quite to .the bottom of 
the furrows, and polish^ the plate smooth in that part. 
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For all tile Immt ligku and sliadca lie tchipra away in 

proportion, or leaves the ridges as deep *mi vtrong wb 
they are wanted. The plate beitig ttien inked afl orer, 
and pressed down upon paper, and roUed off, Che impreflp 
eion of the engraving is made, and in Imet attd dot* ]d» 
this, or any other mezaotiHto ptinl." 
• Lady Digby thanked Hairy, who hod forked h»d lo 

Set through this exj^anation ; oolowmg redder «mI rad- 
er, as he went on, till it was happily eomn^ted. Sir 
Rupert wrote something at the bottom of tiie print of 
his namess^e, and then gave it to Harry. 

Lucy read with joy these words >^ 

** For a jounfi^ friend, whose early adttiratkm of ex- 
cellence gives &e best promise that m tine he witt liii»- 
self excel." 

Lady Digby fbund a sheet of silver piqper, and a roller, 
«m which she rolled the prints wfii^ by-tke-by, some 
connoisseurs will say is the worst thisg she eould htum 
done for the engraving. The most expertoneed assure 
tis, however, that if you roll a print, or drawing, with 
the back towards the roller, all will be safe. 

« Harry, before you go to something else^" said Sfr 
Rupert, •* can you tell me by what aocldem, or by whiit 
observation, Pnnce Rupert wa» led to the inveirtkm of 
mezzotinto engraving 1" 

" I could," said Harry ; **b«t wliat use, sir, wtiea you 
know it already— much better than I do ?** 

Harry said this in rather a gruff tone, being seized at 
the moment with a twinge of his old comphtint of basli- 
fhlness. When he had thought that Lady Digby really 
and truly, for her own sake, wanted to have the thine 
explained, he had exerted hhnself to g«st through lite 
explanaticm ; but now he thought just what he said that 
It was of no use— except, perhM)8, to skate kirn «>#; wttch 
was what he detested. His father, however, pvit tte 
matter in a new light to him, by saying, 

" It may be of no use to Sir Rupert Digby that vm 
should explain this to him, Harry, but it will be of 
use to yourself; for you have often found that you ane 
not sure of knowing anything clearly till you have tried 
to explain it: and, above all, it ia necessary for a mah 
to be able to conquer the sort of rehictanoe to speak, 
when called upon, whic* you feel at i^ moment.'^ • 

Harry made a desperate efibrt, and went on direeUy 
not m the best words possible ; but any were better 
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^tna none ; and he cleared up, aod had raote po ver o^ 
,9^koice as he w«ot on. 

** i belie^re-*-! am not sure — I think, that one day 
l^rince Rupert happened to see a soldier cleaning a rust|r 
fiisil, as they oaUed it — ^that is, a gun — and I supposev 
but I do not know exactly hQw it was— but I suppose 
Prince Aupert saw the impression of the rusty gun le^ 
-vpon, some piece of wood or paper; and he observed, 
.that where the rust had been scraped away most^ o/t 
least, the impression was the strongest, or the most 
faint ; and the prince^ being an ingenious ipan, thought 
of api^ying this to engraving. He thought that if thd 
whole plate for any engraving were roughed over, as thfd 
gun was with rust, and then scraped away clean, morb 
or less, for the lights, in the Way 1 before dc^scribed, 
this might d(j ;— ao he tried, and it succeeded. He was 
ihe first who ever made a metzotinto engraving with 
his own hand; 1 remember that, for I thought how hap* 
py he most have been when it succeeded." 

**Oh^ I reci^lect," cried tucy, "another interesting 
thing, Han^r, which you told me about the prince hav- 
ing suspected his servant ot pealing his, tool, and find- 
ing he was mistaken ; and his generosity, you fcnow, 
about giving bim— I forget what— at last." 

Harry explained (or Lucy that an engraver, who 
lived at the same lim©, discovered, by his own ingenuity^ 
the prince's method of engraving, which had been kept 
a great secret. This eng-raver made some mezzotinto 
engravings, and Prince Rupert happening to see one of 
them, suspected at first that his own servant had se* 
eretly taken away his tool for preparing the copper^ ^04 
had shown or lent it to the engraver: but the engrave 
^sonvinced Prince Rupert that his suspicion was uiijust, 
for he showed him the tool which he had used— it w^ 
ajfilei but the prince's was a roller, with small grooves. 
When the pdnce was quite convinced that there had 
been no unfair play, and that his servant had not bch 
trayed him, he generously made him a present of his 

roller. ^ .. . ^ 

Some of the engravings in the portfoho were coloured. 
There was a set of prints of the odd and pretty dressy 
of the peasants belonging to different cantons of Switz- 
erland. While Lucy amused herself by looking ^t 
their little straw hats, stuck on one side of the head, 
and their long plaited tails, and their horsehair b|itter- 

II. JO 
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ily -wing caps, Harry was equally happy lookingr at saitm 
engravings which Sir Rupert was showing his father, 
of Gothic cathedrals and some views in Britton's Archi- 
tectural Beauties of England. Every now and then 
Sir Rupert kindly turned to Harry, and stopped m whait 
he was saying, to tell hiro of the nattes aftd use of the 
different parts of the buildings ; and to explain to him, 
gradually, a little more, and a little mons, about the di^ 
ferent styles of architecture whieh haffe pieTsdled ia 
England at different periods. 

fedtime came too soon. 

•* As it always does," said L«cy, "when we aie busy 

tod happy." , , . , 

Lady Digby put into her hand a litMe lamp, winch 
was so pretty that it was enough to comfort smybody 
of her age for being obliged to go to bed. The little 
glow-worm flame burnt bright, within a globe of glass 
so sheltered, that there was no danger of its being 
blown out ; and the oil in its invisible receptacle was 
secured from dropping on clothes, carpet, or floor, even 
in the hands of the careless, who run, or of the sleepy, 
who slope their candlesticks as they walk. Whisking 
it over her head, and flourishing it as she went, Lucy 
proved the value of these properties ; and Harry only 
wished that it was a gas instead of an oil lamp. He 
hoped to see a portable gas^amp some time or other. 
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ArrER breakfast, when letters and newsnapers had 
been read and discussed. Sir Rupert recoilected his 
promise to Harry and Lucy of showing them some of 
Prince Rupert's drops ; and he saw in their eyes their 
eagerness for its accomplishment. 

^ Follow me, then," said he, *^ to the laboratory." 

They followed him down stairs, through the hall, into 
the court, when, turning to the right hand, he stopped 
at the iron door. 

" So it is only the door into the laboratory after all !" 
cried Lucy, as he opened it. " You were right, Harry, 
to advise me not to raise myr expectations, or to fancy 
some grand mystery : how disappointed I should luan^ 
been. Only the door into the laboratory ! And whfr 
was it made of iron 1 and why, sir, did you bid us not 
open iti" 
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Sir Ropert tM her that this door was made beforo 

lie time, when the room was used, perhaps, as a place 
of safety for papers or money ; and an iroa door was the 
strongest for defence, and the best security in case of 
fire. He had desired Harry and Lucy not to open it, 
because he kept in this laboratory some things which 
Blight be dangerous, if incautiously meddled with. i 

As she entered the laboratory, Lucy was very cau- 
tious not to touch any thing, and looked with reverence 
round her. 

Sir Rupert produced one of the drops which thev 
came to see. It was a slender piece of solid greenisn 
glass, about the thickness of a currant, but shaped some- 
' what like a pear, with a long delicate stalk. Giving it 
to Lucy, he bid her shut her hand over it, and hold it 
fast; he then broke off the end of the Utile glass stalky 
and instantly Lucy heard a snapping noise, and felt a 
smart twinge, as she described it. On opening her 
hand, which she did with a start, the instant she heaurd 
the crack, countless pieces of glass, fine as sand, fell 
to the ground : this was all that remained of the lump, 
which had thus shivered to bits. Lucy looked aston- 
ished at what had happened, and for a moment remained 
in silent wonder. Harry asked to have it explained. 

*' First I will telljrou how these drops are made,^' said 
his father; '*by letting hot melted glass, such as you 
saw at the glasshouse, fall into cold water.'' 

** I recollect, papa," said Lucy, " that when we were 
at the glasshouse, 1 saw a man dropping melted glass 
into a ^cket of cold water ; but I did not know what he 
was doing, and I little thought those were the wonder- 
ial Rupert's drops. What else is done to them after«- 
ward, papa!" 

*' Nothing, my dear. After they have been suddenly 
cooled in thi» manner, by falling into cold water, each 
solid drop, or bulb, remains in the tadpole shape you 
see, each with his slender tail ; and they have the prop- 
erty, which you have just now seen, of bursting and 
.shivering to pieces, with a slight explosion, when that 
tail is suddenly broken." 

'* Smddeidy broken," repeated Sir Rupert, ^' as your 
lather accurately says, Harry. The tail may be ground 
off gently without bursting the drop. A friend of minp 
has tried this experiment,"* continued Sir Rupert, 

♦ Dr Brewfter. 
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«lfe toM me thAt he had gtouBd thte bttlbof oii« of 
these df ops into the shape of a prism, withcmt any ci 
tilosioii taking place." 

** How curious," said Harry. " What cafn he the 
cause of this 1 Why does not the bulb explode when 
you grind off the neck slowly 1 and why does it iy mto 
pieces when the neck is snapped off 1 Why docs it ex- 
plode at all, Sir Rupert 1 Will you explain the reason 
to ust" 

" I am not sure that 1 can,'' said Sir Rupert ; " but 1 
will tell you what, from all the facte that are known at 
present, I believe to be the cause ;— when a drop ctf nwlt- 
ed glass falls into water, the outside of it, which fi*st 
touches the water, is suddenly cooled, and becomes 
hardened and fixed before the inside parts have time 
to cool. You know, or you should know, that glass 
contracts as it cools. Now I suppose," continued Sir 
Rupert, *' that the external crust of the drop canHot con- 
tract after it has been hardened ; and that, as the inner 
particles continue to adhere to it, so neither can they 
contract into their proper space. Being thus kept in 
an expanded state, they are forced to remain beyond 
their natural distance from each other ; and the thin 
hard crust has, I suppose, but just strength sufficient to 
retain them in this situation. Harry, do you understand 

$0 far ?" 

" So far I think I do, sir," said Harry. 

" 'Then, by snapping off the tail of the bulb," contin- 
ued Sir Rupert; *• the particles of the glass are supposed 
to be thrown into a state of vibration, which suddenly 
detaches them from the outer crust ; and, by permitting 
them to yield to their natural attractiob for each other, 
produces the explosion which you heard. But if, in- 
stead of snapping the neck, We grind it away gently, no 
i^iidden vibration takes place, and the glass remains un- 
shattered." 

Sir Rupert paused-^ahd the moment he did so, I^ucy 
thanked liim eagerly, and said she was very glad that 
she now understood aU abmii these wonderfhl drop8» 
and the reason of their exploding. 

Itarry, too, thanked Sir Rupert for his explanation* 
but his thanks were more sober ; and he looked as if 
he was not quite satisfied, and wished to know more. 

Sir Rupert smiled, and said, '* I am giad to see that 
you, my young friend) do not swallow an explanation 
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•'wHiKNit ehewiag it. Perliaps I have not Hiade what I 
mean clear to you." 

** I think I understand what yoa meany sir," «aid Har- 
ry ; '* that is not my difficvUy/' 

•* What then, Harry I Tell me your difficulty." 

*' I do not know how yon are sure that this is the right 
explanation. That was what I was considering, sir.** 
Harry answered with diffidence, yet without hesitation. 

^' I am not certain that I am hght," Sir Rupert replied, 
with Ittndnese in his voice and look. *^ You may reco^ 
lect that I beffan by saying that I was not sure I could 
explain this imenomMion satisfactorily, hot that I would 
tell you what I supposed to be the cause of it." 

^ I remember that you did, sir," said Harry ; " but I 
thouglrt you meant that you could not be sure of your 
explanation being intelligible to me." 

*'I meant more," said Sir Rupert; *'that I was not, 
and caomot be, certain of it myself, because it has not 
been proved by satisfactory experiments." 

^ I wish some good experiments were tried upon the 
mdiieet, to bring it to a certainty, then," said Harry. 

^ So do I," siud Sir Bapert; " and I am glad that you 
feel this desire to ascertain the truth by experiment, the 
only certain way. But, Harry, this is a difficult subject ; 
I advise you to put it by in your mind for future considr 
oration. Remember clearly the facts, and do what you 
please with the suppositions. Some years hence, per- 
rapa, it may return to your thoughts, when you may 
pursue it with more advantage than you can at present." 

^* Yes, when 1 have more knowledge*" said Hany« " I 
will put it by in my mind, as you advise." 

'' But I hope you will not forget it," said Lucy, " as I 
do when I put by things in my mind, and say I will 
think of them another time : I cannot find them after- 
wwtL" 

" But this is likely to be recalled to your brother's 
memory," said her father, *' when he learns chymistry, 
and studies the phenomena of crystallization." 

*' Besides, I shall recollect it from all the pleasure I 
have had at Digby Castle," said Harry. 

^ This is one of the many differences between culti- 
vated and uncultivated young people," said Sir Rupert, 
addressing himself to their father, '' that you can give 
them more pleasure than you can to i^orant children. 
'ftnee Rif»««it's drops could only have given the pleasure 

10* 
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of one mmnent's flrurprwe— a tx)p and m 8tajrt<'^«lid « 
laugh, perhaps, and there would have been an end of tiie 
matter with most children.*' 

As Sir Rupert spoke, his eyes chaneed to turn upon 
Lucy, who blushed, and looked veiy much ateshed. 
When she was asked what was the matter, ske said she 
was ashamed of having so hastily said that she under- 
Mood all about these drops; she was afraid that Sir 
Rupert Digby had thought her conceited ; and she ima- 
gined that, when he looked at her as he spoke^ tlm 
was what he was thinking of. 

He comforted her with the assurance IJhat be did not 
think her conceited ; but he perceived that she^was a lit- 
tle too hasty in supposing that she understood the whole 
Irhen she saw only a part. Of many grown-up frid logi- 
cians it has been justly said, that they see a bttle, ima- 
gine a great deal, and so jump to a conclusiolL ^ There- 
fofe,** ne added, **such a young reasoner aa Lucy 
may be excused, and need not be so very much ashamed 
of herself; but she will do well to try to correct this 

Sropensity, and to imitate Harry's caution. It is wob- 
erfol," continued Sir Rupert, turning to Harry's father, 
^' that people should have been so long in discoVerii^ 
the simfple truth, that all our knowledge of nsuure muAt 
he founded on experiment." 

*^ What other method, then, did they takie, sirV said 
Lacy. 

*' They guessed, or reasoned, without tryiag expsil- 
ments to prove whether they were right or not," saiji 
ISir Rupert. " They laid down general maxims, which 
they took for granted, becanse they had been found oor- 
tect in a few instances." 

** That must have been a bad way of going on» indeed,** 
aaid Harry. 

** Yes," said Sir Rupert; "when you come to T«»d 
the history of the philosophers of old times, and df the 
dlchymists, and the ad^is^ ks thiey called theoiaelveBy 
you will see, Harry, what stranffe work they mad^ «€ 
It, and what absurd things they believed were the causes 
of what they sate in chymistry. Of this there are « 
thousand instances ; but I do not, at this moment, re6ol- 
lect one to give you." 

" I recollect one, I believe," said Harry, " which h^ 
father told me when we were at the barometer; that 
before people knew the reascm wlqr water inaaa in a 
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pump, they «sed-to sty it was tecmtfe NtOmt mkhmft 
« void.^ 

'* A good instance," said Sir Rupert ; ** and the best, 
or the wt)rst of it, \rsi»^ that they were so well contented 
with this grand maxim, that they never .thought of 
fnfaking forther inqairy: they became, moreover, so 
obstinate in error, that they could scarcely see or be- 
lieve the truth when it was shown to them. You know 
they were r^ady to burn Galileo, because he inrored that 
the earth was round, and not flat ; and that, instead of 
the sun moving round the earth every twenty-fow 
hours, it was the earth thaft turned round on its own axis." 

Harry felt gratijged and obliged by Sir Rupert Digby's 
addressing so much of his conversatton to him : but 
what pleased him most was the candour d!iown by Sir 
Rupert Instead of bein|r displeased when his own ex- 
planation had been questioned, he acknowledged that it 
wair doubtAil, and observed that it ought to he brought 
to the test of experiment. 



T^RK was a room at the east end of the library, which 
ftarry and Lucy had not yet seen— -Sir Rupert^s work- 
shop. He took them into it, and showed Harry his 
turning-lathe. He gave Lucy an ivory box, "which his 
son had turned when he was last at home. The lid was 
ornamented with a profusion of circles, lying like rings 
crossing over each other; and within the rings were 
tH)inted leaves, one behind the other, each delicately 
cut, and finely embossed. He showed Harry that sim- 
ple and ingenious contrivance, the tccerUric'chuek^ by 
which these ornaments had been produced ; and screw- 
ing it on the lathe, he not only explained the principle 
on which it acted, but the endless variety of devices 
th^ may be made, either by altering the distance of the 
centres, or by changing the place of the tool. There 
•was a piece of ivory in the chuck ; and when Sir Rupert 
put the lathe in motion, Harry was astonished at the 
Quickness and accuracy with which these knots of oir- 
mes were traced, and the ease with which the depth and 
breadth of each cut were regulated. 

While Harry tried his hand ^and his foot at the lathe, 
Luty looked on for a little while, admiring the ** flying 
t^irele*8 speed f ^ but as she stooped to pick up a curled 
shaving of ivory, which she thought was too pretty to 
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Im left on the floor, her eye was canght hy the wordti 
it^imu S^rptnUi printed on a drawer under the workr 
bench* 

^'Oh! sir," said she, ''what are Chinese serpents; 
may I look at Uiem !'* 

'' Yes, yon may open the drawer and look at them. 
You nay take them in your hand, they will not bite 
you." 

'' Bite me ! No,** said Lney, smiling, *' I am not so 
foolish as to be afraid of their biting me. I know they 
nre not aiite.*' 

But there ceased her boast; for starting back alter 
stooping over the drawer, she ejxlaimed, '' They move, 
however ! Harry, yon may laugh ; but I assure you, as 
I stooped down to look at one of them, he put up his 
head, and looked at me ; and see — ^there is another coil* 
ing his tail. How curious ! I do not touch them, nor 
move any thing that touches them — ^here are my hands, 
not even near the drawer, so that I cannot have loosed 
any spring that could set them in motion— but perhaps 
opening the drawer did it." 

*' No ; but that is not a bad guess," said Sir Rupert. 

** Think again, Lucy," said Harry, ^ and you will find 
it out." 

** First let me look at this conjurer," said Lucy, point- 
ing to a painted figure of a conjurer, with a long beard, 
nnd cap, and wand, of which she saw glimpses under 
the serpents, at the bottom of the drawer ; '' May 1 have 
him out, sirt" said Lucy; ''perhaps he may tell me 
something : I have a mind to consult him," 

'* Do as you please," said Sir Rupert ; '* but I think 
you had better consult your own sense." 

" Yes, yes, so I will," said Lucy. " I am only in joke 
about the conjurer; but I just want to look at him, be- 
cause, when I have satisfied my curiosity about him, I 
shall think better about the serpents." 

As she spoke, she cautiously began to put her hand 
down through the midst of them, towards the bottom of 
the drawer, to seize hold of the conjurer, but Uie ser- 
pents idl rearing their heads or tails immediately, she 
nastily withdrew her hand. 

*' I am afraid I shall do some mischief," said she. 

" No, my dear," said Sir Rupert, smiling, " you wiU 
do no mischief to them, and they will do none to yon. 
"There is no danger." 
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" Danger! Ofa, no, I kiiow that/' said L«ey ; «<b«t I 
think Hany had better be so good as to take l^m out for 

WMrnC* 

Harry pinnffed in his hand, and drew up the coi^iurer 
by the beard. ** There he is for you,^' said Hanry* 
*' What good will he do you V 

** It is only a cokmied print, on a f»per case, now I 
see it in the light,*' said Lney. ** May I open the ease, 
sir ! there seems to be something in it." 

As Sir Rupert assented, she opened it: within the 
ease she found a yellow paper, on which were what 
L«cy called hieroglyphics ; and inside were a number 
of httle fish, about twice the length of the mother-of* 
peaii fish, which are used as counters at a card-table ; 
but these were not of mother-of-pearl, they werei of some 
very thin material — thin as otted paper, or as goldbeat- 
er's skin, and somewhat of that colour. As Lucy looked 
Close, to see what they w^e made of, they began to 
move. 

8ir Rupert took one by the tail out of the paper, and 
bidding Lucy hold out her hand, he laid it flat upon the 
palm ; at first it lay still, but in a few seconds began to 
neave, and more its head and tail. 

*'Like the serpent," said Lucy; '^but how or why 
they move I cannot conceive, because there is no room 
Ibr any sprint, or any mechanism, Harry, withinside. 
There is no double skin. He is quite transparent; I 
can see through him, and there is nothing in him. How 
he writhes about. But what says the conjurer 1 What 
has he to do with it? Let me look at his paper, and try 
if i can make it out. It is not En^ish — Copenhague — 
Copenhagen !***It is Danish, then.'' 

" Yes ; this conjurer and his fish were brought to me 
from Copenhagen by an officer, long ago, before they 
became common in this country ; and they afibrded us 
then much amusement, trying the temperaments and 
^riun^, or at least the tempers and understandings, of 
those who consulted this conjurer, and took his fish in 
hand. Here is an English translation of his advertiae- 
ment for you, Lucy." 

Lucy read, and learned that the conjnrer promised to 
tell the temperaments, dispositions, characters, and foe- 
iunes of all manner of men, women, and children, by the 
aid of his fish. Mute, but not still, their motions spoke 
a language which, as he boasted, ooidd m&fWf )ak» il» 
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laniguage of man, err or deceive ; a»d this laogoage he, 
to a ceitain degree, aad in some general points, conde- 
scended to interpret for the advantage of all who con- 
sulted him, and purchased his hieroglyphic scroU. Op- 
posite to the hieroglyphics, on this scroll, were the Wf 
terpretations of the different motions of the fishes' heads^ 
ana taUs, and bodies ; also, what was to be inferred from 
their l3ring still and motionless. 

" Now I understand the directions ; and let us try on 
ourselves,*' said Lucy. " Hold out your hand, Harry.'* 

She placed one of the fish flat on his palm, and ol>- 
Berving its motions, which were quick and sudden, floun- 
dering with his tail, she ccmsulted her hieroglyphios, 
and found that Harry was ^' sanguine and cholenc-— for- 
tunate in war." 

'* That is not true, I can answer for it," cried Lucy« 
'^ as far as the choleric and sanguine go. Now try me." 

** Atrabilarious and raelaneholious ; to die of a broken 
heart, if not taken in time." 

Lucy let fall the fish, while she laughed and exclaim- 
ed, ^* What nonsense !" 

The fish fell into some water, which was kept in the 
workshop for the use of the grindstone. Recovering 
from her laughter, she said that he was at last in his 
proper element ; yet he did not seem to like it ; his head 
and tail, curUng up, met, and he lay with only the mid- 
dle of his side touching the water, as if he feared to 
go in. 

*' Put htm quite in," said Hanry, " and see what will 
happen." 

Lucy pressed him down into the water, but not with- 
out his struggling ; however, when he was fairly in for 
it, as she said, he ceased to flounder, and lay perfectly 
quiet. 

** Now let us take him out, and dry him," said Harry, 
'^ and see what will happen." 

Harry dried one of ms sides, and laid him down in 
tiie sunshine. 

*'0h! the poor fish,** cried Lucy; ''he is just as the 

groverb says, as uncomfortable as a fish out of water, 
low he writhes about. I'll sprinkle a little water over 
him." 

*' Stay, let me dry him quite, and that will do as well, 
yeu will see," said Harry; «<he will lie quietly thea* 
Plough he is a fish out eiC wvter/' 



r 
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' ** WeU, tr^," said Lucy. '< Now he does He qnieC, 
indeed, exactly as if he were dead.^ 

Bat as she stooped closer to look at him, he seemed 
to reriret and moved again. 

•* As if he felt my breath," cried Lucy. " Oh ! Harry, 
I see how it is now— I know it alL" 

Haorry smiled. 

*^ You are right,'' said Sir Rupert. 

^* And yon knew it all the while, Harry ,'^ sud Lucy. 
" I was very stupid not to think of it before.*' 

'* You would have thought of it," said Harry, *^ but 
that you were so fuU of tto conjurer." 

** But even now I do not know all," said Lucy. '* I 
suppose that the motions of this fish depend on the 
changes from wet to dry ; and that he curts and uncurls 
as my hair does, and for the same reason. I have not 
forgotten, Harry, all you and papa explained to me about 
the cause oi curMng, when one side is wet and the other 
dry; when the pores are filled with moisture on one 
si^, and not on the other. I understand that that was 
the case with the fishf whmi you dried him on one side 
and left him wet on the other. But i cannot yet guess 
of what substance he is made." 

^ Think of some of those substances of which you 
know hygrometers are made," said Harry. 

^ Old whalebone hynomeier 1 I remember you," said 
Lucy. ** You smile, Hany. It is whalebone ; but I 
never saw anv before so thin." 

** Very likely yon never did," said Harry ; ** but ¥^ale- 
booe can be scraped very thin^as thin as this, you see." 

" It really is whalebone, then ; and I could make such 
a fii^ myself," said Lucy. ** If my head had not been 
so fall of that foofish conjurer, I might have seen aU 
that you observed, Harry, and then I should have found 
it out too." 

** I dare say that now you will find out what the Chi- 
nese serpents are made of," said Sir Rupert. 

'^ They are hygrometers toOt then, I suppose," said 
Lucy, ** hey, Harry ! What can they be made of, do 
you know 1" 

" I am not sure, but I believe I do," said Harry. 

^ Yes, you are right," said Sir Rupert, foUowiqg the 
motion of Ivory's eye. 

Lucy turned and looked, yet she saw nothing, as she 
. t dust under the workbench ; "" and a box full of 
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old iron, and brass, «id huiMbreds oC thiogs,'^ continued 
she, going towards it. 

** Yov had better stop and thiBk, inalead of going into 
that box," said Harry. "Look back at the aerpents, 
wad see what they are like. RecoUect all the substan- 
ces which you know would make good hygfofneiers, 
and then consider which is most like these serpetnta." 

"Ivory!" cried Lucy. *'l renefnber you to\A me 
that it has many pores, and that it snakes a good hy- 
grometer; they must be made of ivixry. And now I 
know what your e^ turned to— 4t was to that civled 
shaving of ivory wnieh is lying on the floor.^* 

Sir Kupert, after some cpoinnsrsatioa with Harry about 
hygrometers, asked him if he had ever seen DaAi^'»; 
and when Harry answered that he had not. Sir Rupei;t 
exclaimed, " Let whoever is icwaous in hygrometers £ol' 
low me to the laboratory." 

Harry followed instantly, but Lw^ did not; eke 
thought she had iiad enough of hyg:romete«s, and she 
preferred going to divert herself with a canai^-bird, 
which she saw hanging in ils cage at the window of the 
housekeeper's room, on the aide of the court opposite 
to the laboratory. This bird could, as the houselueeptyr 
'loM iher, draw up water for itself in a UUle fanicket. She 
saw this bucket. It was idKwt Uie siie of a thimble. 
It hung by a deUcate chain, on the outaide of a sort of 
4)rojectiiig bow window in the. cage ; tiie upper end of 
the chain was fastened to the bird's foot, and the fa»cket 
-lay in a small reservoir of water. The raanaer in which 
the bird drew it up was, as the housekeeper told Imeyt 
by taking the chain in his beak, and by placing his foot 
on each portion of it as it was drawn up, till the bucket 
was as hi^h as the little window, where he could dtink. 

He dishked, it seems, the labour of drawing water, 
and never performed this operation except when con^ 
•pelled by thirst. Unluckily for Lucy, just before she 
arrived he had drawn up a bucketful, and having satisr 
:fied his thirst, he was now singing away, loud and shrill, 
4IS if rejoicing in having cast dull care behind him. Lucy- 
waited and waited ; she and the housekeeper exhausted 
all their exhortations, aU the endearing epithols in the 
language, and all their hemp-seed, in vain. Thye canary 
tooK all the bribes as fast as they were offered, and re- 
ceived all the compliments seemingly in good part — but 
no return made he ; not that he did not iindeistand what 
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fetcnrn was expected. The rogue ejed the bucket 
Mkance, as the housekeeper held it up to him ; then 
straight he turned his back upon her, or upon it, and 
sang away, pertinaciously, with a loader and a shriller 
note than before. A full quarter of an hour was spent 
upon him, then Lucy gave it up. 

** What an obstinate or capriciousltttle creature it is,** 
said Lucy. She then went to ask Lady Digby whether 
H hurt hmi to draw up the bucket. 

Lady Digby said she believed it did not hurt him, 
tliougli she could not be certain ; but she thought his 
unwutingnese to perform the operation might be ac- 
counted for, by recollecting the pain which he had un- 
dergone in learning this feat. It is said that much cru- 
el^ IS practised on birds, when young, in teaching them 
this and other accomplishments. 

** How happy, Lucy, it is for some young birds, which 
are taught accomplishments without pain." 

Meantime, as soon as Sir Rupert and Harry had re- 
turned to the laboratory. Sir Rupert said, ^* Before I 
show you the new hygrometer, Harry, I must tell you, 
that in att those hygrometeie which are made of vegeta- 
ble orantmal substances, and which measure the moist- 
ure of the air by their expansion or contraction, there is 
one great source of error — ^they have no standard point 
by which they may be readily compared with each oth- 
er. The great De Saussure, whom you will admire still 
more for his candour than for his ingenuity, foresaw 
and pointed out this fault, in his own hair hygrometer ; 
and the celebrated Humboldt, who used both the hair 
and the whalebone hygrometers, complained that he 
could never make their results agree. Another philoso- 
pher cMs all the ordinary hygrometers mere toys, — but 
without going further, it is enough for you to know, that 
from this cause all those instruments are found to be in- 
sufficient for making nice observations on the atmo- 
9fhen. They have, besides, other imperfections : no 
two hairs are exactly similar in elasticity ; whalebone 
is not only very irregular, but very slow in its expan- 
sien ; the wind disturbs their movements ; and dust and 
eil, in time, ctog the pivots. Such are the principal 
faults of the old hygrometers. 

** Now for the new one. You have, I dare sa^, often 
observed the dewy appearance on the outside of a ^ass 
9f cold water when brought into a warm room. This 

IL F n 
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dewy appearance, you know, is caused by tbe conden- 
sation .of the moisture contained in the air, and k was 
this circumstance that first suggested to Mr. Daniel the 
idea of measuring the quantity of moisture contained in 
the atmosphere by the degree of cold that is required 
to condense it ; as, the damper the air is, the greater 
will be the facility of condensation. Now, by observing 
how many degrees cooler than the atmosphere it is 
necessary to make any substance before dew will be 
formed upon it, you can obtain the measure of the 
quantity of water supported in thjs air. This you migfac 
easily do for yourself, by trying how cold a bottle of 
water^must be, to become dimmed with condensation. 
All that is necessary is to observe the different heights 
of two thermometers, one in the water and one in the 
air. It was in this manner that Mr. Daniel tried his 
first experiments, till he succeeded in making the inge- 
nious instrument which 1 am goin^; to show you, in 
which the artificial cold necessary is produced by the 
rapid evaporation of ether." 

He placed before Harry's eyes a brass stand »id pil- 
lar, five or six inches in hqight ; to the pillar was fixed 
a small thermometer, and from the top there hung a 
glass tube, each end of which was bent down,and ter* 
minated in a ball, or globe of thin glass. One of these 
globes was covered with muslin, suod the other contained 
a very delicate thermometer, the bulb of which was 
partly immersed in ether. 

^ The first thing to tell you, Harry," said Sir Rupert, 
" is the purpose of these two thermometers. The out* 
side one, on the pillar, shows the temperature of the 
air, while the inside one marks the temperature of 
the ether, and therefore of the glass globe that con- 
tains it. 

" Now let us place it in this open window ; and when 
I wet the muslin covering of the empty ball with a few 
drops of ether, you are to observe wh[at takes place on 
the other ball." 

It was what is called a very dry day, and after Sir 
Rupert had applied the ether two or three times, Harry 
said that he saw a slight film of dew forming like a 
ring round the uncovered ball. 

^^NoWi Harry," said Sir Rupert, " mark the height of 
both thermometers. . 

'* You are aware," he continued, " that rapid evapora-. 
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lion produces cold; and that ether evaporates more 
rapidly than any other fluid." 

Harry was partly aware of this, yet he was surprised 
by the instantaneous cold produced by a drop of ether 
that Sir Rupert let fall on the back of his hand. 

** When I applied some ether to the musliut" said Sir 
Rupert, *'the glass under it was immediately cooled, 
and the condensation of the vapour inside gradually 
communicated the cold to the other ball. ITie degree 
of cold there is shown by the inside thennometer, and 
the difference between that and the temperature of the 
external air, at the moment the dew is deposited on the 
glass, is the measure we want of the moisture sus- 
pended in the atmosphere.*' 

** Then I suppose, sir,'' said Harry, ** the drier the 
air, the greater is the difference between the thermom- 
eters." 

'' You are right, Harry. If there had been a large 
piroportion of moisture m the air, a very small addi- 
tional degree of cold would have been necessary to 
condense it, and you would have seen the film of dew 
immediately follow the application of the ether to the 
covered ball. On the contrary, when the air is very 
dry, a considerable increase of cold is requisite, as you 
have found to be the case to-day ; the inside thermome- 
ter having fallen fifteen degrees before the dew was 
deposited on the ball." 

After this explanation, for which Harry was very 
ihaid^ful. Sir Rupert advised him to look at the inventor's 
own description of the instrument, in the Quarteriy 
Journal of Science, No. 16. 

** But first," said Sir Rupert, '^let us go out, if you 
please, this fine day, and have some exercise and some 
amusement. Remember, the bow must not be always 
bent. By-the>by, here are bows and arrows, and here 
is a little bow which Edward had when he was your 
age, which will just suit your sister Lucy. Call her, 
and bring her out with you to the bowling-green: I 
will have the target set up for you." 



" An hour and a half! is it possible," said Lucy, ** that 
we have been really an hour and a half here on this 
bowling-greeaT" 
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"Extetly an hour and a half since ikat I fixed-Sa 
arrow in that bow, and settled it in your hand," said 
Harry ; " for I happened to look at the sundial juat as 
1 went back to ray place/' 

*' We have been so very happy T* said Lucy, strelchr 
ing out her arm to rest it. 

" But now you seem to be rather tired of your hamn- 
ness,'' said her father, '* and you had better stop beuure 
pleasure turns into pain." 

*' My arm only is tired, papa,'' said Lucy ; ** I am not 
the least tired myself. However, 1 think we have had 
enough for to-day, and we can come back to it to*moiv 
row, if to-morrow should be as ilne as to-day.'^ 

^ In the meantime, come with me to the house," said 
Sir Rupert. '* This way leads towards the old part of 
the castle ; I will turn you into a cool armory to rest 
yourselves, and where, perhaps, you may find fresh 
amusement in looking at the bows and arrows of former 
times." 

The]r followed joyfully to the armory: he showed 
them, in the first place, a bow and arrows, which had 
remained in this castle-^family tradition failed to tell 
how long ; but certainly since the days of our Henrys 
and Edwards, when bowmen and archers ikMirished, 
and when bows and arrows were not, as now, taken up 
as matters of amusement, by fine gentlemen and ladies, 
to win prizes at festive meetings, but employed as se« 
rious weapons in battles and stegea. Sir Rupert was 
going on to show Harry the crossbow, such as was in 
use and repute among our ancestors ; but Lucy's eye 
was caught by an Indian bow and arrow, aiul he turned 
to take it down for her; It was stiff with rings of dried 
thongs of leather, which had been put on the bow 
to commemorate each savage victory obtained by the 
owner. Next to this Indian bow there hung anotbaav 
said to have been brought from Mexico at the time 
when those poor people, or, unhappily for them, these 
loo rieh people, were invaded by the avarieioos Cortes* 
and when their bows and arrows so ill defended thev 
against the fire-arms of the Spanianis. Harry and Lucy 
regretted the fate of the inoffensive Mexicans, and 
wished that they had been possessed of the ingenious 
invention of fire-arms for their just defeoce. 

Sir Rupert went back to the crossbow, and showed 
Harry how it was constructed and use^ Th^r sl^efc 
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was made of wood, neatly inlaid with bone, and orna* 
mented with tassels ; but the bow was of steel, and so 
Btiff, that Harry's efforts could scarcel^r bend it. Sir 
Rupert told him that no person had suiBcient strength to 
draw back the string into its place, without some me- 
' chanical assistance, and desired him to examine the bow 
carefully. Harry observed a lon^ iron leyer, the end of 
which tamed upon a pin in the middle of the stock. To 
this leyer a little jointed arm was attached, which ter- 
minated in a kind of hook, that seemed to invite the 
string : he slipped the string over the hook, and pulling 
rmmd the outer end of the lever down to the but-end 
of the stock, he easily accomplished the bending of 
the bow. Sir Rupert then showed them the trigger, 
or serpeMinej as he said it was formerly called, by 
which the string was released, and the arrow or ball pit>* 
jeeted. ^ 

Harry was surprised to hear him mention balls ; still 
more, when he was told that balls both of lead and 
atone were used. Sir Rupert showed them also vari- 
ooB kinds of darts 'and arrows, one of which, to Lncy^s 
sreat amusement, he called a quarrel ; he explained to 
her, however, that the term was derived from the old 
French word quarreaut on account of its square head of 
iron. Crossbows and quarrels, Sir Rupert added, were 
much used in the time of Henry the Second. They 
were of great effect in his wars in Ireland, and assisted 
much in his conquest of the Irish, who possessed no 
such weapons. 

In this armory were many of the warlike instruments 
and armour used in ancient times by the English. Sir 
Rupert showed Harry the helmet, the visor, and the 
lance ; and explained to him how the lance stood in the 
rest, when the knight was on horseback ; and showed 
him all the parts of the knight's armour, with which he 
cased himself and his horse in iron, so that, as long as 
he and his steed could hold together, they were almost 
invulnerable, till his lance was wrested from his hand, 
or his foot ousted from the stirrup. The united weight 
of man and horse, or their joint momentum, was of 
great consequence, as the heavier they were, the great- 
er the shock with which they came against their ad* 
versary, horse to horse, and man to man. Harry and 
Lncy were glad to know the exact appearance of ah 
these things, of which they had read in histoly. as being 
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used not only i& baUles, but in the jouHg and U 
of former days. 

Lucy eiyoyed them from the recollection they bio^gbC 
to her mind of many passages in poetry, and from the 
pleaa«ure she always felt in whatever fiUed h^ ima^po^ 

tiOB. 

Harry^ mechanical taste was gratified Iw^ exanumiu: 
the ancient coat of mail, or haubtrk^ consisting of smaJS 
steel rings, linked together, or interwoven, in the maa« 
Her that some ingenious purses of steel rings aio mado 
at this day. 

After Harry had satisfied hia cunosit^. Sir Rupert 
took htm oa to those latev iaventioBS, which made of no 
avail ** helm and hauberk's twisted mail." He showed 
him some of the first rude attempts at fire-anus ; the or- 
^fm^usey or lonff gun, described 1^ Fxoissart, used with » 
rest, upon which it was supported, and with a sovt of 
shelter-piece to protect the mat<^ from wet and wmd* 
Between this first clmnsy attempt to execute that graaA 
invention, and the perfected Manton's and Forayth-s guwi 
of our owa times, various improvements were wwide^ 
some of which Sir Rupert explained to Harry. Ii«cy» 
whose curiosity was not only satisfied, but sttiiate^ 
went off to seek for amusement and infomHUkion nioxv 
interesting to her, in the garden and the conaervatovy^ 
with her mother and Lady Digby. . lodefatigaUy luiA 
Sir Rupert ended by finding *' Froiasait" for Harry m 
the library, and unfolding for him those delightfiilly ei^ 
tertaining old prints, where the battles of Poielieis vak 
Gressy are represented so hiqppily, though in defianoe of 
all the laws of perspective. 

After speaking of the wonderful change which the in* 
trodttctiou of fire-arms produced ia the worid, and of 
the astonishment which their first appearance cfealeA 
amon^ civilized and unciviliied nations ia. Eiurepe aiMl 
Amenca, Sir Rupert related to Harry an account whioh 
he had just read in a new book of travete, of a peopte 
by whom the power of fire-arms has been even leoenUy 
defied. 

** Between the Nile and the Desert," said Sir Rnpevl^ 
*' there is a narrow strip of cultivated land, which in 
some places is not more than half a mile inbreadtht b«4 
which stretches hundreds of miles in lengUk This sHifr 
of land was inhabited by various independ^at tribes 
lill withiu the last thieo or fomr yaaa^ wihen adflitpntio 
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i Tiiki a l i pacfaa» of the mme of Mafaomaied AK, i w o l ra d 
to send a large army, under the command of his son Is- 
mael, to sab&e them. IsmaeFs progress was miresist- 
edk till he came lo one warlike tribe, who, with equal 
eotttage and patriotism) defied the invader* ' He nay 
drive us to the gates of the world, but we wiU never 
e«bmit,' was the answer they sent to his threats." 

**' Brave people l" cried Harry. " I hope they drove 
him back agakL'' 

** They were heard shouting from their encampmentt" 
continued Sir Rupert, " * You may come against us from 
the north, and from the east, and from the west, but we 
«fll never subsut' They knew ^at the paeha had fire- 
aiwa t hey had none — but they pot their tmsl m the 
weapons and shields to which they had been aecustom- 
ei» ami in their own eonrage. Their shields of hippo- 
netamus, or of crocodile skin, covered the head and the 
nreasi* Their weapons were swords and lances : and 
Ikek sorcerers assnred them that their shields and them^ 
eobres should be rendered by magic involnerable to mo^ 
koft-batts. 

*^ Bravely they cane out to give him battte, and ad- 
vaneod boldly at fbttt ; but when the volleys of muskets 
vv began to play, «id when they found that, in spite of 
thmr promised invulnerability, jnany fell wounded amd 
kOMiy a panic seiaed them, and they fled. After this 
first defeat, however, they intrenched themselves in 
their mountains; their eourage revived, and again they 
sent forth shonto of defiance, bidding the padm * to come 
if he dared.* 

^ Bnt Ismael had learned to respect their bravery : he 
kad onee alveady been surprised, and almost defeated, by 
the blaek horsemen of the desert, and he thereflire pru« 
dnntiy resolved to attack tt^tm with a heavy fira of shot 
and shells. One of these shells fell among tnem; and 
as it was rolling and bounding along, these poor igndrant 
people gathered rsnnd it, admtiing and amused by its 
motiQas ; but when it burst, and spread destructtou round 
it, they cried out, * The evil spirits are come against us, 
and are too mighty tot us.' The superstition that had 
at first given them confidence, now only increased theit 
dsapairT and, abandoning their strongholds, they set off 
in rail flight, their patriotism expiring with, their liber* 
tinh Afterward, they bargained for their wretched Uvea, 
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and were coi^Bted to Join, as \a» sdldiet's slaves. Hie 
army of their conqueror." 

As Sir Rupert concluded, Harry groaned. ''Was 
this,*' said he, '* the end of their glorious ' You may 
drive us to the gates of the world, but we will never 
submit V " 

'* Even so, Harry ; so little dependance can there bo 
on mere animal ignorant courage, that braves the danger 
of which it does. not know the nature or extent." 



Thi glass doors at one end of the library, leading into 
the conservatory, were half open ; and now that Hairy's 
attention was no longer engaged, he observed a gale of 
fragrance, like the smell of fresh hay, or of that grass 
which gives to fresh hay its pleasant odour (antfaoxaa- 
thum odoratum). A second waft, however, decided that 
it was frpm Lady Digby's favourite plant, the heliotrope, 
innumerable pots of which the skiliul old gardener con- 
trived to force into premature flower and perfume, so aa 
to have a constant succession for her ladyship's conser- 
vatory. He heard Lucy's voice too; and though he 
was not, as he used to say of himself, a great green- 
house merchant, he now went in there, and found Lady 
Digby showing some plants, which had been lately sent 
to her from North CaroUna by a kind American lady. 
There was one which is rather uncommon in these 
countries, as it is so delicate that, without care, it seldom 
survives a winter in our climates. It is something of 
the nature of the sensitive plant ; the inside of the leaf 
is thickly set with bristly hairs, like thorns, or like 
many tittle sharp teeth. As soon as Lucy saw this 
plant, she took up a straw, and drew it along the division 
or middle rib of one of its leaves, and immediately the 
two sides of the leaf folded up, and the prickly teeUi 
closed together, so as to hold fast the straw. 

"I see it is the plant I thought of," said Lucy. 
" Venus's flytrap, is not it ?" 

*'Yes, diofUBa muscimUa,^^ said Lady Digby; "have 
you seen one before V' 

No; Lucy had never seen one, but she knew it, she- 
said, from having read a description of it. The gar- 
dener by this time had caught a fly, of which he had; 
been in search on the window for some time— for flies 
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iRrere few and rsre at this season-^-and heading his strug* 
gliBf prisoner by the two wings, he was going to set 
hua upon one of the leaves, that the young lady, as 1m 
said, might see what would happen ; but Lucy stopped 
his hand — she knew what would happen — that the 
monient the fly touched the leaf, the teeth would close 
upon it, as they had closed on the straw, and squeeze it 
to dbeath. The old gardener immediately complied with 
Lucy's entreaties to release the poor fly ; and Lucy ob- 
senred to him, that there was the less occasion for this 
experiment, as the many dead flies showed how well 
some of the leaves had performed their cruel oflice. 
*^ But I really think," she said, '* that those fly-killing 
leaves are larger and greener than the rest." 

The gardener answered, that he had often remarked 
the same thing ; and though some folk said that they 
were fattened and nourished by the dead flies, for his 
part, he thought it just as likely that it was because the 
nesAthy and vigorous leaves had a greater power of 
shutting dose and crushing the flies. ^ But," added he* 
wiUi due philosophic caution, ^' I can't take upon me ta 
decide." 

Harry admired the ingenious mechanical structure 
of this flytrap, and began to say that it reminded him 
of something whidi he had seen elsewhere ; when 
Lucy smiled, and said, *' I know what you are going to 
say, Harry, and you are quite right; you mean the 
plant called the fly-catcher; a sort of arttm, which smells, 
as yon said, Harry, lUie a dead horse. And there is 
another plant, in which mamma showed me*the same 
sort of contrivance," continued Lucy; *'but I cannot 
recaUect its long Latin name. I remember that papa 
lent me a magnifying-glass to look at the dead flies lying 
at the bottom of its flowers : some were held by the 
proboscis, and some by the legs. This plant is called 
m English, I believe, iagshane. Was not this what you 
were thinking of, Harry !" 

"^No, I was not thinking of any plant," said Harry; 
'^I was thmking of a machine; a sort of trap, which 
catches rats in Uie manner that this catches flies." 

Lucy was a little scandalised by this inelegant eoni* 
parison. 

^ The fl3rtrap of Venus eon^)ared to a rat-trap !** But, 
on Harry's appeal to his father, it was allowed to ba 
Jasti as far as mechaiiics go. 

F3 
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The gardener thought it was now his turn to get in a 
few words in praise of the strength and healthiness of 
his dionaea. It had been sent over from Carolina in sods 
of its native earth, which still remained in a box to 
which he pointed. '^ There were more plants in it," 
said he ; " but they have died ; so I shall empty out the 
sods now, for they are a disfigurement here." 

Harry said it would be a pity to throw this earth 
away ; for he recollected having heard, that when Uie 
boxes of plants which Peyrouse, in his voyage nraiid 
the world, sent home to France, were opened, the ^dants 
and shrubs in some were dead, yet the gardener did not 
throw away the earth, but preserved it carefully, be- 
cause he thought it might contain the seeds of seme 
sorts of plants unknown, perhaps, in these countries ; 
and so it proved. 

Lady Digby, upon hearing this circumstance, desirod 
her gardener to put the American earth into small pots, 
and to place them in a hotbed. ** If it should produce 
any plants that are worth your acceptance, Harry," said 
she, *' you, to whom I shall owe them, shall share them 
with me." 

*' Mayhap, master, you might not know what this is," 
said the gardener, opening another little box, and putting 
into his hands a small bundle of what seemed to Harry 
to be black horsehair^ 

^ Is it horsehair?" said Harry; 

" It is horsehair," said Lucy. 

** No, miss — no, master ; though I took it myself for 
that at firit unpacking." 

Lucy pulled a bit of it out ; and after feeling, said, 
** It feels like horsehair, crisp, and springy; and it looks 
so like it that I can hardly believe it is not horsehair." 

'* Never was on a horse's back, miss, nor ever bel6ng- 
ed to any animal^' 

" Is it animal or vegetable T" said Lucy. 
' That was soon settled, b^ Harry's running ba^ to 
the library, and burning a bit df it ; the remains he held 
to Lucy's nose, and its smell convinced her of that 
which her eyes had failed to discover, that it was neithor 
horsehair, nor any animal substance. ''Then it is a 
vegetable. What can it be ?" 

'* And what do ^^u think this can be, mass !" said the 
gardener, putting into her hand another little bnmfle of 
something, which H&rry said looked like ends of wlute 
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eoaree tnfead, such as he had seen in a tailor's shop, 
and which he had heard called thrums. Lucy agreed 
that it was like tanked housewife's thread ; but on a 
near«r view, she, who was more knowing in house- 
wifery than Harry, pronounced that it certainly was not 
thread. Looking at what Harry drew out, and called a 
needleful, she observed sundry little short filaments, or 
stalks, and at the end of some of them were little knobs, 
which, on further examination, were evidently the re- 
mains of very small flowers : she pronounced it there* 
fore to be a vegetable ; and she was surprised to hear 
that both this, and what she had called black horsehair, 
were one and the same thing, only in different states. 

''I will, if you please,^' said Lady Digby, ''read to 
you the account that I received from the American 
friend who sent them to me.'' 

She returned to the library to look for the letter in 
her writing-desk, and Harry and Lucy stuck close to 
her, much afraid that the letter might not be forth- 
coming ; but she found it, and read as follows : — 

•' * The foliage of several trees here' (near Wilming- 
ton, in North Carolina), ' has, in some situations, a sin- 
jruiar appearance. A sort*of long gray moss suspends, 
itself from the branches, and, waving in the wind, gives 
the trees a hoary, and, to me, not uninteresting appear- 
ance. When stripped of its external coat, this moss 
nearly resembles horsehair. It is collected for that 
purpose in large quantities, and buried in mar8h3r spots ; 
and when the outer coat peels off, the inner part is dried 
and cleaned, and makes excellent mattresses.' " 

Lucy's mother observed that the outer coat of flax is 
destroyed in the same way, by steeping it in water. 

Lucy inquired whether this kind of horsehair moss, 
as she called it, had any name ; and whether it was 
known in England, or was a new discovery. Sir Rupert 
Digby told her, that though he had never before seen 
this extraordinarily fibrous species^ yet he was aware 
that the genus, or family of plants to which it belonged, 
had been well known to Linnaeus, who had given it a 
singular name, from a singular circumstance. 

'* It will make me remember the singular name," said 
Lucy, " if you will be so good as to tell me the singular 
circumstance." 

'*You must know, then," said Sir Rupert, "that 
among the early botanists of Swdden, there was a 
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eertaki d9Ctor» who, having in his youth had an tjOh 
favourable voyage by water from Abo, where he lived, 
to Stoekholm, made a vow, the moment he set his ^1 
on dry land, that he would never again venture hfms^ 
upon the sea. He kept this vow so scrupulously, that, 
when he was to return home, he took a roundabout 
journey of several hundred miles, to avoid a passage of 
a few hours by water. His hatred of water, and his 
love of the dry land, rose to secb a pitch, that he laid 
aside his family name to take that of TUlandSf whieh, in 
Swedish, means on Umd, You think, perhaps^ and so 
do I, thai this doctor made a rash vow, and did not m 
all this show much sense. But a man may be weak m 
some things and wise in others. He was wise m bota- 
ny, and made an excellent catalogue of all the wild 
plants in the neighbourhood of his residence; in honoiv 
of which, and of the whimsical name he had adopted, 
Ijinnieas gave the name of Tillandsia to this genus of 
plants, as they are remari^able for their dislike of water. 
Lucy, do you think yoa*will now be able to femenber 
the name Tillandsia 1" 

'''I think-^1 am sure I shall,** said Lucy. 

Sir Rupert further told Lucy, that one of the meet 
severe censors of Linoaras had been so much pleased 
with the happy choice of this name, thait he declared he 
would excuse in Limueus a thousand faults for that lact 
alone. 

Lady ]>igby said her American friend had been so 
obliging as to send many other curiousw things in the 
box, besides the specimen of this moss. ** Among oth- 
ers, I am sure, Lucy, you will like to see some pods of 
cotton in their different stages of ripening. My friend 
tells me that they grow on a bush from two to four 
feet high, and that the flower is of a dekeate straw-^ 
colour. I dare say you may have seen an engravings 
of it." 

'' I think I have," said Lucy. <« Bvt oh ! Lady Digby, 
before you shot the box, will you give me leave to loolc 
at that green leaf— if it is a leaf t** 

" You do well to say. If it is a lea^*' answered IMy 
Digby. ** Do you know what it is f* 

'* Is it the creeping4eaff^ said Lucy. 

** No," answered Lady Digby. '' It much r ese mb iee 
Ibe creeping-leaf, or mantis sirmmaria ; but this is a dif- 
ferent insect : by the countiy-paople in America it is 
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called the eatyiid^ from the soimd of its chirping resem- 
bling the frequent repetition of catydid ! catydid T 

Lucy examined this insect more closely. It was 
about the size of a roee^leaf* of the pale green colour 
of the inside of a peapod, and apparently of that smooth 
texture ; but upon looking at it with a magnifying-glass, 
Lucy saw that what had appeared like the veins of a 
leaf, were the ribs or sinews of the wings ; and in jthe 
intermediate spaces, which had, to the naked eye,1ap» 
peared perfectly smooth, she now saw, embossed, innu- 
merable little spots, looking like shagreen. 

'^ Now I see the animal's head, where the footstalk of 
the leaf seemed to be, and its eyes, nose, and mouth,** 
cried Lucy. "Pray look* Harry! Its head and face 
are like a norse's head and ffice w body clothes ;— look 
at its protuberant bladder-looking eye; the mouth, 
however, is like a pig's, or the ant-bear's, and round its 
i^eck it has a curious worked pelerine, standing up like 
the leather hood on the collar of a wa^on-borae. But 
what curious thin|[ is that lying loose m the box, with 
its green, long-jomted, stork-like legs ! What do they 
belong to 1" 

Bemre her question could be answered, her rambling 
eye fixed with delight and curiosity on a plant which 
hung flaunting from the top of the conservatory $ she 
asked where its roots were, how it was nourished, or 
whether it lived on air 1 

Lad^ Pigby answered, that it was reputed to live on 
air, as its name idfias airis, or the airplant, shows, and 
that probably it derives its nourishment from the moist-r 
ure m the air. ^However this ma3ir be in its native 
country, it thrives much better here, if planted in a lit- 
tle light earth, or even in wet moss, as you may per- 
eeive, by comparing it with Ihe other specimens which 
you see twined round that pillar, and which are all 
planted in pots. This plant, nevertheless, has been 
hangings, where you see it, for four months ; and though 
it requires much greater heat, it is quite alive. It is fre- 
quently watered, and I want to try how long it will live 
in that situ^on. tfuV' continued Lady Di^y, ** if you, 
my dear Lucy, who are so s^ctive and obliging, wUl mu 
up stairs to the little turret, within my room, you will 
find a book, with many paper marks in it, on my desk : 
bring it down to me, and it will tell you something mora 
about this curious plant.^ 

II. 13 
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Lucy Tanished, and reappeared, bearing in her hatid 
the proof of her swift errand* 

*' This is a favottHte book of mine and of my son Ed- 
ward^. All these marks he put in for my edificatioiL 
I was no botanist, but he and this little volume together 
have made me fond of what appears to me the most in- 
teresting and rational part of the study — ^that which 
opens to our view the curious and useful structure of 
pfantS) and the progress of vegetation. I like this book 
for another reason," continued Lady Digby, turning to 
Lucy's mother, '* which makes me rejoice that it pleases 
young people. Without any ostentation of religious 
sentiment, it really inspires it in the best and happiest 
manner. Here is the account of the^M aerts,'^ contin- 
ued Lady Digby. •' Will you read it to ust It is very 
short." 

Lucy read : — ** ' There is one species of the epiden- 
drum nimily, the ftos aeris, a native of India, that de- 
serves to be particularly distinguished. It is so called, 
because it grows and blossoms when suspended in the 
air; and we are assured that, hanging from the ceiling 
of a room, it will vegetate for years ; it is likewise said 
to be remarkably reviving to the inhabitants, by the fine 
odour of its blossoms.* " 

** That fact," said Lucy's father, " of its hanging from 
the ceiling of a room, and vegetating for a length of 
time in that manner, is mentioned, if I recollect rightly, 
in one of Sir William Jones's letters, written when he 
was in India. He says, the flos aeris was at that in- 
stant suspended over his head; that be had tied its 
rootless branches to the beams of the roof, and he 
speaks with delight of the charming fragrance of the 
blossoms." 

" And now," said Sir Rupert, ** pray may I ask — ^I 
have been very patient while you ladies have had the 
book to yourselves, with three pairs of hands upon it at 
once — may I ask the name of this favourite book, if 
name it have ; for hitherto I have heard it called only »/, 
or the book, or my favourite book — has it a name V* 

** It has a name," answered Lady Digby, '* smd a name 
that will be well known to fame in due time. *Dia* 
logues on Botany.* " 
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Next morning, after breakfast, an express came from 
the housekeeper's room, to inform Lucy that the canary- 
bird was beginning to draw up his bucket. Down stairs 
she ran immediately, and after her followed Harry. 

The thirsty little fellow, now working for his own in- 
terest, and with his own good-will, soon performed his 
task, and earned his thimbleful duly raised. When 
lifted to the proper height, he held it, by keeping the 
collected chain fast under one foot. Then he dipped, 
shook his beak, and dipped and shook again, much to 
his own delight and to that of the spectators. When 
he had fully satisfied his thirst, he began to favour the 
company with a song ; but his notes, even when joy 
tuned his throat, were so loud and shrill, that his mis- 
tress, the housekeeper, soon threw a white handkerchief 
over the top of his cage to reduce him to silence, so 
that, as she said, '' she might hear somebody speak be- 
sides him.*' 

Lady Digby, who had followed Lucy to see her friend, 
the canary-bird, perform its little exercises, confirmed 
Lucy's hopes, that birds may be taught by genUe meth- 
ods, when young, many of those feats which are gener- 
ally acquired by the infliction of so many tortures. 
She had, when abroad, as she told Lucy, known a Ger- 
man music-master, who was very fond of birds, and who 
was most expert in teaching them. He assured her 
that he had himself instructed a bullfinch, which he 
would venture to say was as accompUshed as any of its 
kind in all Germany, where these birds are chiefly bom 
and bred ; and he had never used hot knitting-needle, 
or any other instrument of torture, in its education — 
only soft words, and sometimes, he acknowledged, a 
little wholesome fasting. Lady Digby- recollected that 
this judicious bird-fancier, or bird-instructer, further told 
her, that he always taught his pupil at the dead still 
hour of midnight, or when all the rest of the family were 
asleep, and when there was nothing to distract the 
bird's attention. Then he would play tunes for him on 
the violin. The bullfinch seemed to take no notice, and 
never attempted at the time to follow him, but the nexl 
day he would practise by himself, and at last bring out 
the tune he had heard at night. 

Lucy's. attention was now called off to a basket of 
lavender, which a maid at thiai instant brought into tbfi 
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room. The housekeeper was going to make her annual 
«tore of lavender-water : the wHU was read)r, and Lucy 
wished to see the ofieration of distilUag; h«t Hany 
whispered his advice to her, to wait and see it perform- 
ed in the laboratory. Looking out of the window to 
the other side of the court, he observed that the Iron 
door was open, which was a sitn that Sir H^pelt was 
tn the laboratorv; and on this nint Lucy immediately 
ran there with Harry, and found Sir Rupert and their 
father. 

Fortm^tely for Lucy, Sir Rupert wai^)ed, for the eir- 
periment he was then tryinr, to have some water thflt 
ahould be perfectly pure ; that Is, quite free from a& 
tnixture of earth, or salts, or other substances; and for 
which purpose it Was to be distilled. This was a Simple 
process, which Lucy could understand. Sir Rupert had 
just prepared his alembit, the apparatus usually em^ 
ployed in distillation for chymical purposes. It was li 
pear-shaped glass vessel, into which the liquor to he 
distilled was put ; a lamp was placed underneath, by the 
beat of which the liquor was made to boil, and the va- 
pour that rose was condensed in the cover, which was 
a oonical^shaped cap of metal, Wi^ a ieak, or spout, 
that sloped downwards into another vessel, called the 
receiver* 

** These drops,^ said Sir Rupert, ** which you see tufr- 
liing off from the beak, are collected in the receiver; 
and the liquor thus (Collected is said to be distilled. AH. 
distillation is performed upon this principle, though the 
apparatus is different for AiSet/uit purposed, and some- 
times made of copper.** 

*' I have heard of a ttorm used in H fttill ; What is that V* 
eaid Lucy. 

** The worm is a spiral tube, so called from its resem- 
bling the form of a worm ; its use in the still is the same 
as that of the cap over this alembiCt-^-Ho condense the 
hot vapour." 

Lucy asked why the wot m Was need instead of the 
cap. 

*' Because,** said Sir Rupeit, ** it exposes more ooM 
«urface to the vapour. Suppose Itie whole pipe to be 
ilnwound and laid open, you would then perceive what 
a large surface there would be. Besides Which, the 
colder the worm is kept, tht^ quiek<^r the condensation 
pvoeeeds; anda worm, oi* a loi^ ^p^ ooUed up, ia v«iy 
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oonvenienUir placed in a vessel of cold water, which 
may be changed whenever it becomes warmed by the 
hot Yapoiir that communicates its heat to the metal 
worm. 

'* I understand it now, thank you, sir,'' said Lucy. 

She perceired that, in fact, though the apparatus was 
different, the thing done was no more than what she 
had formerly seen when she was six years old, when 
the cold plate was held over the vapour of boiling water 
that issued from the top of the tea-urn. She recollect- 
ed scMnething of the account of distillation in *' Convert 
sations on Chymistry,*' and, searching for the book in 
the library, she refreshed her memory by reading the 
passages over again at this moment, when she had the 
advantage of seeing the real things, and perhaps of see- 
ing the experiments tried. 

She there found that sublimation is the name viven to 
the . {MTocess of distillation, when applied to solid sub* 
stances.. 

" Sublimation — a sand-bath— flowers of sulphur,*^ she 
repeated, wishing earnestly that she could see all these 
things. 

Sir Rupert said that, as the sand-bath was now heated 
over his little stove, for his own experiments, he could 
easily gratify her curiosity. If she pleased, he would, 
however, instead of flowers of sulphur, let her see flow- 
ers of benzoin. 

He put into her hand a small lump of a brownish sub- 
stance, which he told her was benzoin : and that it was 
a resin^ or more properly a balsam^ obtained from certain 
trees which grow in the East Indies, chiefly in the 
i^and of Sumatra. From this substance flowers of 
benzoin are obtained by sublimation, in the same man- 
ner as flowers of sidphur are produced. Lucy watched 
UiefNTOcess. 

The benzoin was put into the glass alembic, which 
was placed in the sand-bath ; and this she saw was mere- 
ly a cast4ron vessel, containing a quantity of sand. 
Sir Rupert explained to her that the heat was more uni- 
form, and could be better regulated by means of the hot 
aandy and that there was less danger to the glass than 
if it were exposed to the direct heat of the fire. He 
:told her also that chymists make much use of a bath of 
boiling water; and that in some arts, tempering certain 
kinds of springs, for instance, workmen use baths of 
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liMlted lead, or tin, <Mr BOtne oA^ fa^Me siiliBtaticey tf0* 
cause the exact temperature at which these met^ aieli 
being Itndwti, the proper heat ttiay be apf^ed with the 
greatest precision. 

In a sirart time the benzoin began to swell ; the reain- 
oaa parts and other impurities with which it had been 
combined remained at the bottom of the alembic, bm 
the volatile parts flew off, and wefe condensed 'by the 
cold cap. These were the flowers, and were diflerent 
from what Lucy expected to see. They were mors 
like flakes of snow than any thing else to whi<^ 
she could compare them. "While she was looking at 
them Harty ran ont into the yard to the gavdener's boy« 
whom he saw coming in from the ganlmft, wHh a basket 
of hefbs on his arm. From his basket llariy plticked a 
sprig of rosemary, and returning without letting Lucy 
see what he had in his hand, he sprinkled it over with 
flowers of bensoin, and then held it before her eyea. 

''It looks exactly as if it were covered with hoM 
frost r cried Lucy. " How beautiinl ! i shall never for- 
tet this, Harry< Bat here are the horaea coming ont 
for Sir Rupert and papa to ride, and so there is an end 
Of ai! things'— at least in the laboratoiy, for tiiia day«^ 



BATTLCDooa and shuttlecock was kept up one raii^ 
mormng by Hany and Lncy^believe it who may^ boast 
as macli who can, two Uiousand three hundred and 
twenty-four times. They had also many a game of 
tthiepins in the great hall, where, prolongea by ita 
echoes, was often heard the heart's hght laugh, at tlie 
fall of the merry men all. 

But all these the promised jojrs of Digby Cas^, eaeh 
proving greater in the enjoyment than the pfoniae, 
were exceeded by the d^ghts of the wcMtmop and 
laboratory. Eveiy momitig they watched for the moi. 
metft when Sh* Rupert moved towanla tile irsn door : 
Avicenna never watched more anxiomly the lunons 
library door, that opened but onee a year. 

One morning Lucy obserred a shanow drawer on the 
table between Her father and Sir Riipettt and in this she 
saw some things which she thought nrig^ be vety use* 
ful to Harry. The drawer contaioed many leisMS of 
telescopes, and glaseea of diffeMUt aiaeai eotteaalaiia 
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«»iliii of Htiff'fl eaniei«kob«cani» wbieli had 1i««n to 
unfortanately broken* It occurred to Lucy ttaftt the 
losib mifhc now be repaimL She waited till Sir Rupert 
was Wt bHsy, and theft she asked him Whether these 
glasses were very precious, too precious to part with, 
or whether she tnight beg one for Harry f Sir Rupert 
aaid that they weie preems to hiitH becanse he inm re- 
peating some beautiful experiments of Dr. Brewstei'e 
and Mr. Herschel%, on the magniijring powers of tele- 
eeopes ; b«l he desired to know which Lney wished for, 
as possibly (halt one might be spared. 

She kMked at the vahety ttet lay befoM her, but 
which of them she wanted she eoidd not tell. It waa 
in Tain to oonsolt her fathei^s eye: it never moified. 
Sir Rupert stood by with his ^ood-natured smilei wait- 
lig her decisioB,lKit without giving any direetioQ to her 
choice. 

^ If I eoiiid hot reooUect exacfly the titmpe of the old 

flass in Hatry's oamera-obscaray'* said Lncy. ** What 
want is a glass that magnllles ; of that I am sure. 
These which are convex nnagnify, I believe. But,**coo- 
thnied she, after having looked through several of them 
at a wofd which was written in small ohaiacteio on the 
front of the drawer, '^I find that some of tbese glasses 
Bsagaify mudi more than others ; sad another thing I 
perceive, that, as I move each glass neaser or further, 
there is one particular disuoce at which tlw obyect ap- 
pears distinct, but that the distances are quite diiTeoeait 
Ihr different glasses. I rec(Hleet hearing yoo, papa, 
teHing Harry somethmg about the focMl distamct. but I 
had better not say any thing about that, as I do not m^ 
derstand it. 1 connot tell which of these conveK gtasnea 
will suit the camerB-K>b8cora« However, I know.the 
sort that I want should be convex.** 

** Yeiy well, my dear,'* said Sir Rupert ; ^ that is in- 
deed all that vou can tell, or that can be known without 
trial. You snail therefore take several of these convex 
leoeos home with you, and Harry, by trial, can deter- 
mine wluoh wtU best answer your purpose.** 

Lucy was very mucti obliged to Sir Riqiert, and de- 
UtfhCeo, tiiat through her means her brother's camera- 
obscttra was likely to be mended. But, now that her 
curiosity was excited, she wished to know more. 

** Why,pa^dooo«vex glasses maffniiy, andoencavo 
glasaes diminish % I wish I knew* I wish I eOttU u»> 
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deivland the camen^abscura* Mammft sajTSy that cmm- 
era-obscura is Italian for dark chamber." 

** So far 80 good for the name," said her father ; '* bat 
in this case the name tells us nothing of the nature of 
the thing." 

*' Yet, papa," said Lucy, '* the first time you showed 
Harry and me a camenM)b8cara, it was in a laige dark 
.loom*" 

" Was it quite dark V said her father. 

'* Not auite : the shutters were all closed, but there 
was a little hole in one of them, through which the rays 
of light came. We aaw images of things yery fainUy 
upon a white sheet, which you had hung up oppoeite to 
the hole. What we saw was a sort of coloured shad- 
owy picture of the landscape that was outside of the 
window ; and I remember that aU the images were b|^ 
side down." 

'* True," said her father. ** You observed that it was 
very faint and indistinct ; did it remain so 1" 

" Oh no, papa ; it became afterward quite di8i!tiiict,«iid 
almost as bright as the natural colours of the trees and 
grass, and we saw the figures of people as they walked 
past, in a field at a little distance frcNn the window. . I 
saw the colour of the womea's red cloaks, and their 
faces, quite plainly ; and the figures were not upside 
down* as before." 

• *' And what made these differenoes T"* asked her fa- 
ther. 

" It was a glass, a lens yon called it, which you put 
into that hole in the window-shu&ter; just the same way 
as the glass makes the landscape appear blighter on tlA 
paper, in Harry's portable camera«obflcura.". 

** Do you recollect how or why the lens produced this 
effect?" said her father. 

** No, papa, not exactly. Harry explained to me af- 
terward something about it, but he could not tell me all ; 
he said he did not know all then." 

" AU I no, indeed," said Harry, " not then, nor now." 

'*Tell us ail you remember, if you remember any 
thing of what he did explain," said her father. 

*' First he told me," said Lucy, ''why we see the 
shapes and colours of things. He said it was by the 
rays of light which come trom them." , 

'' Ck>me from them how t" said her father; ** do yoa 
meao come out of them 1" 
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** "So, papa : bet the rays of light go from the son and 
«lrike upon oljects, and then come fW>m them to our 
^es; Of, as people expirees it, are reflected by those ob- 
jects. Harry next toM me something which I thought 
1 understood at the time, but I am not sure that I ean 
explain it.** , 

« Try," said Sil- Huperli 

^ Harry showed me, in a book, an engraving of an 
eye, with lines representii^ the t'ays of light coming 
from aH parts of an object, and meeting in an angtb at 
the eye. He told me that objects appear to us great 
or small, according to the size of that angle. Next he 
told me thIU our eye is in some way like a camera-ob- 
seiira. There is a little hele in the middle, thfoogh 
which the rays of light pass, as they pass through tm 
little hole in the window-shutter into the daric room ; 
and after having crossed each other, they make a small 
picture of the object— I do not know where eXactlv* 
somewhere at the back of the eye, I believe, and upside 
down, as we saw the objects at first on the white sheet; 
but in the eye these pictures must be extremely smalL 
(SometMng more Harry said about a part of the ey« 
which he called the crystalline humour, and about the 
rays of light being bent as they pass through it, which I 
think he called being ttfractti, but which I did not Un- 
derstand at all/* 

Sir Rupert observed that Lucy did well not to at- 
tempt to go farther than she knew clearly. There is 
hope, he said, of teaching any thing to those who per- 
ceive and acknowledge ^en they do not clearly under- 
stand, and whd are not satisfied with confused notions. 
Lucy was glad to hear Sir Rupert say to Harry that his 
little pupil did him cl^it ; and that she was not like lit- 
tle conceited misses, who, instead of wishing to leam 
in order to improve, desire only to display a smattering 
^f knowledge. 

" I am glad, my dear Lucy," added her father, " that 
^oor curiosity has been raised on these subjects. But 
we cannot, at present, assist you further. Only keep 
what yoii have steadily in your mind, and from that you 
may ^0 on hereaftei*. With Harry's help, assisted by 
liis (hvourite book, 'Scientific Dialogues,' and with your 
own attention, you may leam what you desire, but not 
an at once. You must not expect to leam Optics In one 
morning.^ 
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It was in the second week of their visit at Digb^ 
Castle that, one morning, as Harry and Lucy were left 
alone in the workshop, Harry whirring hapfHly at the 
lathe, he felt Lucy suddenly touch his arm, and saw her 
looking up in his face, as if eager to say something. 
Rather reluctantly he slackened the whirring motion, 
and held back the tool. 

** Well, what do you want, my dear 1" 

^ I want you to come with me, I have made a discov- 
ery ! Follow roe, Harry." 

Harry laid down his tool and followed. 

The workshop was a large irregular room, surrounded 
by shelves and drawers, and racks for tools, with va- 
rious benches for carpenters and carvers, and for bra* 
aiers and smiths ; three lathes were placed obliquely to 
the windows : in the middle of the room stood a circular 
saw machine, a lapidary^s wheel, and a treadle blow- 
pipe; aud there were two flagged recesses, partly 
screened off, and contrived for a. camp forge and a smdSl 
casting-furnace. There was another recess, elevated 
two or three' steps above the floor, which contained 
9ome tali models, and behind these Lucy had discover- 
ed a door, which, being unlatched, she had pushed a Ut- 
tle more open, and now throwing it quite back, she said, 
** Look, Harry, at what is in that room." He looked in, 
9Dd his eyes sparkled with joy. 

-' An electrical machine ! a great battery I" 
' But Yfith his foot on the threshold he stopped, and 
laying ^is hand on her arm, said, " Do not go in — ^I do 
pot know wlMsther we may— ^I hope you. have not been 
in there 1" 

'* Oh no," said Lucy ; *' I would not without asking 
you." 

" And I must not, without asking Sir Rupert. But 
Lucy, when you first saw this, what did you think it 
Vas 1" 

"Oh! I knew directly that it was an electrical ma> 
f^hine," said Lucy. 

^* You never saw one before, that I know of;" said 
Harry. *' I saw my nucleus, but you did not ; it has beea 
packed up ever since you came home from aunt Pierre 
point's." 

'* Very true ; but I have seen a prii^t qf one, with ele^ 
tfical machine written underneath ; and 1 knew it direct- 
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\y from that ; btxt I do not underatand any thing about 
it. As you saw my uncle's real machine, you can ex- 
plain this to me. We need not go in, Harry ; but just 
as we stand here, you might show me the use of all the 
parts. First, tell me the use of that glass cylindei^^ 
which is something like a broad grindstone of glass^ 
with a sort of a silk curtain hanging over it, and a long 
windlass handle ; and I see a chain, and — ^ 

•' Yes, yes," interrupted Harry, " you see a great deal, 
of which I cannot explain to you the use." 

" Why not 1" said Lucy. 

^ You had better ask my father, or Sir Riipeftj*^ said 
Harry. 

" So I will, then," said Lucy, •* for I am exceedingly 
curious about electricity ; I want to know all about the 
electrical kite, and the Leyden vial, and conductors 
and non-conductors, and electrics and non^lectrics, and 
electrics per se." 

"My dear Lucy," cried Harrys** how comes it that 
you know all these names, which you rattle off fiM> 
finely ?" 

** 1 thought I should surprise you," said Lucy, laughing^ 

** I do not remember my father ever ha^ng talked of 
them to you," said Harry, ^* and 1 aih sure I never did." 

'* No, you never did ; but I heard them at aunt Pierre^ 
point's, and I will tell you how it happened. It all be- 
gan from a bit of wit. One day, when there were a 
great many visiters, they were talking of a lady who 
was very delicate — very nervous. Aunt Pierrepomt ad* 
vised her to try electricity ; and a gentleman said he 
would answer for it that the Leyden vial would do her 
more good than any other vial in the world. My aunt 
smiled, and everybody smiled, and said he was witty. 
When the company had gone away, I asked my aunt 
what he meant 1 She said ' only a jeu de mot, child, a 
pun.' I asked what the Leyden viail was 1 She said it 
was rather a glass jar than a vial, and that electrical 
people, with their machines, contrived to fill or charge 
these jars with electricity. I asked what electricity 
was, but she had not time to tell me any more then. 
She was in a great hurry dressing. 

'* A few days afterward some of the same people came 
again, and I heard that the nervous lady had received 
two or three shocks^ and was wonderfully better — ^was 
quite set up again; and that electricity had cured some 
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M ivkB o{ a faiky in hi* an»: he had lost Uto iise of 
H, bill a^r one shock he conW carry hia glass to hia 
itoouth. Then everybo^ said electricity was a wonder- 
fully channing thing. But the week afterward 1 heard 
that it was all a mistake ; that the duke's arm had fallen 
back again, and that the nervous lady was as low as ever. 
Then they talked of people that had been knocked 
icmn, and a Professor ^on^ebody, that had been killed 
JkuttefW ^ electricity; and an old lady said there 
should have been an act of parliament against it fron; 
the first. Then they talked of an electrical kite, and 
e<md^clora, and kghtning. I asked au^t Pierrepoini 
\again afterward what was meant by an electrical kite 
^Za condiictorB. She told me that they were talking of 
Ihe g»eat Dr. Franklin's kite ; ^at he was a wonderful 
man, and had a wonderful kite, which brought lightning 
down from the clouds ; and that he was the inventor of 
conductors for houses and churches, and people in thun-r 
der*8tpnns ; but she said she could not explain more to 
me without being a professor of electricity, which she 
did not pretend to be. Now, Harry, as you say that 
you saw my uncle's electrical machine when I was 
away, you can explain it all to me." 

<* I am aJTiaid noV^ aaid Harry ; " my nncle showed 
me several entertaining experiments, and I found in the 
closet within my room a most entertaining book on elecr 
Iricity^ whieh I once sat up reading at pight till my can*- 
die was burnt out. There was an account of Otto Gue^ 
rick's making and whirling a sulphur globe, and seeing, 
^ the first time, sparks and flashes of light come from 
it in the dark. Then 1 got to the Leyden jar, and the 
first electrical shock, and Franklin's sending up his kite 
in the thunder-storm. I was exceedingly happy that 
night ; but 1 believe my head was as much pu^^ed as 
yours was at aunt Pierrepoint's. In the morning, when 
my mother found I had been up half the night, she wa^ 
not pleased, and she made me promise not to do so again, 
and I never did; I only got up as early as possible in the 
morning, and at every spare niinute 1 was at the book in 
the closet. It was a great thick quarto. My father, 
however, stopped me before I had got half through it : 
he said it was not fit for me; and it is true, 1 did not 
understand half a quarter of it then^ bi^ I think I could 
fWHP, and I wish I could see it again.." 

^^Bttt, Hajoy why did you nfvi^r t«U me all thiv hO- 
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fore!" asked Lucy; '^snd why did 3rott Berer OMatioii 
to me the electrical machine, or lleyden jar, or even 
^electricity ?" 

** I had my own reaaons,^ said Harry. ^ One was, 
that you had not cmne up to eiectricHv before we began 
<mr joamey; and indeed 1 was afraid of puzzling you, 
because 1 had been puzzled myself. I thought, too, that 
my father could tell you better whenever he leased ; 
besides, I was not clear that he would like my going 
back to electricity then. But i dare say — ^i mean I hope, 
he will have no objection to it now, and that Sir Rupert 
will hhitvf us some experiments with this machine. I 
wiH go iuid ask my father what he thinks about it," con- 
cluded Harry. 

*'Let OS go directly, then,^ said Lucy; '^and while 
you are asking papa, 1 will ask Sir Rupert if he will at 
least give me an electric shock." 

" No, no ; first let us be sure of my father," said Harry. 

^ I am sure he can have no objection," said Lucy ; 
but when they asked him about it, Lucy observed Hiat, 
though he seemed unwilling to refuse their request, yet 
he looked somewhat sorry that it had been made— «he 
did not know why. However, as to the essential point, 
he made no objection to her having a shock, and seeing 
tiie electric s^mrk. He approved of their seeing some 
of the experiments mentioned in Scientific Dialogues ; 
such as that of the pith biUls, and of the poker, and that 
lor which Harry especially pleaded, as he was sure it 
would divert Lucy—the experiment of the dancing pa- 
per fiipires. In short, their father said that he could 
not object to their seeing any ^eetrical experiments 
which their friend. Sir Rupert, might think proper to 
show them. He could trust safely to his judgment in 
this and in every thing that concerned Harry. To him 
they next went. 

'Vb^y found him in the library, settled in his arm- 
ehair, ceadittg, and looking so eomfortabie that they did 
net like to disturb him. He was indeed very ha^y, 
looking over a new pamphlet that interested him partic- 
nlariy— *^ An account of the late M. Guinand, and of the 
improvements made by him in the manufacture of flint 
glass for large telescopes." Harry and Lu^ hesitating, 
went t^ to hk chair, one to each elbow, and stood still, 
looking behind him at each mother: they had a mkid to 
wtreat without making known their request; but ko 
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looked up^ and, snuling kindly, asked what they wanted. 
They told him; md when he found that, notwithstand- 
ing their great desire to see the electrical machine, they 
had not been farther than the threshold of the room, he 
half rose from his chair; but, sitting down again, said, 
'* I must finish this passage first. You may read it over 
my shoulder if you will. I cannot leave the story in 
this note half told." 

*' While making this glass, M. Ouinand never pet- 
mitted any person to be present except his wife and 
son, who assisted him. On these occasions they were 
generally secluded for many days and nights in his lit- 
tle laboratory; but when he had completed the opera- 
tion, if the result was favourable, his friends and neigh- 
bours were admitted, and partook of some refreshment 
whDe (Bering their congratidations- 

*' A year or two before Ins death, M. Guinand tried 
an experiment on a larger scale than he had (M-eviously 
. attempted. After much exertion, he had succeeded in 
.producing a perfect object-glass of eighteen inches di- 
ameter. This glass had been put into the oven for tbe 
last time, in order to be gradually cooled ; and the oper- 
ation being now considered as completed, tbe friends 
were, as usual, admitted. In the midst of their con- 
gratulations on this unprecedented success, after an 
unusually long seclusion, the fire by some accident 
caught the roof of the building. On this alarming occa- 
sion, all present exerted themselves; and after some 
trouble, the flames were extinguished ; but not before 
some water had found its way into the oven, and de- 
stroyed its precious contents T' 

^ Ah ! poor M. Guinand," cried Lacy. 

^ I hope he was more successful the next time," said 
Harry. 

" He was nearly eighty years old, Harry," said Sir Ra« 
pert; *' and the discouragement caused by this misfor- 
tune, and the great expense of those experiments, pre- 
vented his attempting any moie on a similar scale be- 
fore he died. I should have told you that he vras a 
poor watchmaker, in a country village in Switzerland, 
and that neither artists nor philosophers have ever suc- 
ceeded in making glass equal to his." 

Sir Rupert laid down the book with the air of a man 
who makes, but is willing to make, some sacrifice ; and 
he attended his young friends to-tht^eleotiitsal machine's 
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loom, as Lucy called it. She watched every thing that 
was done. Harry went to the handle of the glass cyl- 
inder, and was going to turn it, but Sir Rupert stopped 
him, as he said that he had something to show Lucy 
first. He took up a glass tube, and rubbed it with his 
8t& handkerchief; then holding it to Harry^s head, Lucy 
saw the hair rise up, and bend towards it, and a feather 
on the table jumped up, and hung to it, as Sir Rupert 
held the glass tube near it 

** Just like what I have seen Hany do with the glass 
stopper of the decanter after dinner,'* said Lucy. ** A nd 
I have seen the same with a stick of sealing-wax, after 
it has been rubbed on a coat-sleeve : and I remember 
long ago, when we were little children, that we used to 

Slay with an amber egg of mamma's; and that little 
its of paper and feathers stuck to it juM so.** 

•' True," said Sir Rupert ; *• this property of attracting 
light bodies was observed in amber hundreds of years 
ago, by the ancients. The Latin name of amber, which 
is derived from the Greek, is electrum ; thence oiir word 
electric, and electricity. All that was originally known 
about it, to the ancients, was this power of attracting 
light bodies; remember, I say attracting^ Lucy. Did 
you observe any thing more when you amused your- 
self with your amber egg^ and the bits of paper and 
feathers I" 

" Yes," said Lucy, " we saw that after a time they 
would jump no more ; they stood quite still, or they 
jumped back. I recollect, do not you, Harry 1 that they 
jumped forward and backward alternately.'' 

'* That is," said Sir Rupert, " that they were alter- 
nately attracted and repelled. I am glad that you ob- 
served, and have remembered that ; you will now un- 
derstand what I mean by the repellent^ as well as the 
attractive power of amber. But this repellent power 
was never observed by the ancients, nor known to the 
modems till about a hundred and fifty years ago, when 
it was thought a great discovery." 

Lucy expressed some surprise that this had never 
been observed until so lately. Sir Rupert smiled, and 
said, "There is more to be seen and known about amber, 
with which, perhaps, you are not yet yourself acquainted* 
Did you ever see sparks, or a flash of light, come from 
amber after it has been rubbed I or did you ever hear 
a Utile crackling noise from it 1" 
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^ Never, sir,'' said Lucy. 

** Nor was it likely that you should," said Sir Kuperi; 
** because your amber egg* piobably, was not a suffi- 
ciently large piece of that substance to produce the ef- 
fect; but sparks have been seen from a large smooth 
piece of amber, and this observation created much anr- 
prise when first it was made, which was aboiii the 
same time when its repellent power was, as I told you, 
discovered. Then the same properUes were observed 
in jet, sulphur, resin, and glass ; and still the same word, 
the same name^ electricity, was used, tor express the 
supposed cause of all these properties, in whatever sub- 
stance they were found. To those sul^stances in which, 
after using friction, these properties appeared, people 
gave the name of ei«clr»c«, and to those from which they 
could not be obtained by any degree of rubbing they 
gave the name of fum-«/«<:lru:j— amber, sealisg- wax, and 
glass, for instance, are called electrics. This table, 
and the poker, for ejtample, which you might rub with 
your hand for ever without making them attract light 
bodies, and without obtaining from them any sparks, are 
called non-electrics. But take care, Lucy, that this 
name of non-electrics does not mislead you into ta- 
king it for granted, that in non-electrics there ia no 
electricity. When we come to your brother's favour- 
ite experiments, I shall show you that the electric 
spark can be obtained from the poker by other means. 
Experiments tried by various people, at different timee, 
in mfferent countries, within the last sixty years, have 
ascertained, that not only in the poker and in the table, 
but in every substance in nature with which we are ac- 
quainted, solid or fluid, vegetable, animal, or mineral, in 
earth, air, and water, elecU-icity is to be found, though 
in various proportions, and to be obtained, or made ap- 
parent to our senses, by different means. Remember, 
then, that nan-elecirics is only the name given to those 
bodies from which electricity cannot be had by frictioa^ 
and when I use the word electricity, I mean the sup- 
posed cause o( the electrical properties of bodies. I 
must, however, observe, that as yet we are imperfectly 
acquainted with this science ; and, of what is known, I 
know but a small part, and of that I can explain very 
little to you. However, some of the principal facts I 
can tell you, and some of the principal phenmtena^ or ap- 
pearances, I can show you. In the first place9 before I 
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say any more, we wiH show you some electric sparks; 
and you shall have an electric shock, which you are so 
tsurious to feel. Turn the han<Ue of the glass cylinder, 
Harry." 

As he worked it, Sir Rupert showed Lucy that the 
^ass cylinder, as it revolved, rubbed against a cushion, 
which was fixed so as to press hard against it. This 
cushion, he told her, is caHed the rubber. *• Instead of 
rubbing with the silk handkerchief, as you saw me rub 
the glass tube, friction is in this manner more conve- 
niently produced." 

When this had been done sufficiently, Harry held his 
knuckles to a brass knob at the end of a tin cylinder 
belonging to the machine, and which Sir Rupert told 
them was a conductor ; immediately Lucy heard a slight 
crackling noise, and saw sparks conie either from the 
brass to Harry's knuckles, or from Harry's knuckles to 
the brass — she did not know which, they passed so 
quickly. She followed his example ; and holding her 
knuckles to the brass knob, felt, with some surprise, the 
tingling sensation produced by the electric spark. Sir 
Rupert now told her to stand upon a little wooden stool, 
witii thick fflass legs, which he set on the floor near the 
machine. He desired her to hold a chain, the other end 
of which was fastened to the conductor. After the han- 
dle of the glass cylinder had been again turned suffi- 
ciently, he told Lucy to give her hand to Harry. She 
exclaimed, that she felt the same tinglin? sensation she 
had perceived before, on touching the Knob from the 
conductor. 

-" Yes," said Sir Rupert, " you actedthe part of a con- 
ductor, and Harry received an electric spartc from you." 

He now told her to get off the stool ; and saia that 
he wotdd give her an electric shock, if she pleased, but 
warned her that perhaps she might not like it. 

** Then give me only a little shock, sir, if you please. 
A very little shock, my dear sir, pray !" 

Sir Rupert promised that it should be very ^ight. He 
desired her to hold in her left hand a chain that touched 
the outside of a glass jar, which Sir Rupert told her was 
a Leyden vial. He put into her right hand a bit of 
hrass wire, with which he told her to touch the brass 
knob fixed on the top of the jar. She did so, and at that 
instant she felt a shock. tShght as it was, it made Lucy 
start violently. At first she thought Harry had given 
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her a blow on the elbow-^then holding her elbow fast, 
ahe said that her cariosity was satisfied; and that if this 
was the famous electrical shodk, she never desired to 
feel it again. 

Harry could not help laughing a little at her start and 
surprise, which seemed to him so much greater than 
the occasion deserved. Recovering, Lucy began to look 
a little ashamed. Sir Rupert observed, for her comfort, 
that great philosophers had been not a little frightened 
when first they felt the electric shock. 

" Philosophers ! sir," said Harry ; '* how did they show 
that they were frightened V* 

*' By the strangely exaggerated accounts they gave of 
their sensations. One gentleman, after his first shock* 
wrote to a friend, that he felt himself so struck in his 
arms, breast, and shoulders, that he lost his breath ; that 
he was two days before he recovered from the effects 
of the blow and the terror; and that he would not take 
a second shock for the kingdom of France. Another, 
after trying the shock from the Leyden vial, said his 
whole body had been affected with convulsions, and that 
he felt as if a heavy stone lay upon his head.^' 

Lucy hoped it would be remembered that her little 
start and first fright had all been over in a minute or less. 
*' instead of lasting two days, Harry. But 1 suppose,'^ 
added she, ^Hhat their shocks must have been much 
greater than mine.'' 

Sir Rupert said that the shocks they received could 
not have been much more violent than what she had felt. 

Harry asked how he could be sure of that. Sir Ru- 
pert answered, that as they had described the apparatus 
they used, an estimate could be formed of the utmost 
power of the shock which they could possibly have re- 
ceived. " They used only a small glass bowl," said he, 
*' and not coaled^ as the Leyden vial is now ; they had 
no electrical battery, nor any means by which they could 
give a powerful shock." 

Lucy observed that Harry was perfectly satisfied by 
this answer, therefore she was sure that he understood 
it ; but, for her part, she did not in the least comprehend 
what Sir Rupert meant. She was very desirous to know 
more ; but so many questions occurred to her Uiat she 
could scarcely tell which to ask first. She wished to 
know why she had been madje to stand upon a stool 
when she gave Harry the electric sparks ; or why the 
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ftiool, unlike all others, had legs of glass* She wished 
to know what was the cause of her receiving a shock 
from touching the knob on the Leyden jar with the wire. 
But her first question was, to Sir Rupert^s surprise, 
" Has this electric shock been really of any use to sick 
people, or to men or women in palsies ?" 

Sir Rupert said he did not know. It had at irst 
been thought to be of medical service ; and it was said 
to have restored persons to the use of their limbs ; but 
^terward this had been doubted, and the apparent or 
transient advantage was ascribed to the effect on the 
imagination. 

So far Lucy had not obtained much more actual knowl- 
edge than she had had before ; but the diffidence with 
which Sir Rupert spoke, gave her an idea of the great 
caution and modesty of real philosophers' speech ; so 
nnlike the rash assertions of ksuf-informed persons, or of 
conceited pretenders to science. 

Ijo. compliance with Harry's request, Sir Rupert next 
showed Lucy some of the first experiments which Harry 
had seen at his uncle's ; which need not be detailed here, 
as an exact description of the experiment of the jnih 
halU, and of the poker, and of the dancing paper figures^ 
may be found in Scientific Dialogues, illustrating the 
nature of electric attraction and repulsion. Lucy was 
amused with these experiments, but she could not take 
in all the explanations ; she became a little confused and 
puzzled about conductors and non-conductors ; which, 
naving candidly confessed. Sir Rupert advised her to 
stop, assuring her that he would, at another time, when 
her mind should be rested and refreshed, return to the 
subject ; and promising that he would reward her can* 
dour by doing his best to make it clear to her ; which, 
he added, he did not doubt but he should be able to ac- 
complish, if she would not either despair or be in a hur- 
ry — if she would only have patience with herself, and 
with him, and allow to both sufficient time. '*And 
now,'* said he, " I shall be glad to return to m}^ pam- 
phlet ; and you and your brother will be glad, I think, to 
take a good run or a walk. Suppose we take the walk 
I^dy Digby was talking of, across the fields, through 
Copse-wood, and over the ford, to Farmer Dobson's. 
Ah! ha! you like that; I never knew young people that 
did not prefer a difficult to an easy — 1 will not say a 
dirty to a clean— walk. Well, by the time bonnets, aa<i 
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bats, and walking-shoes are on, and papa, and maintlia« 
and Lady Digby, and all dissembled in the hall, ready for 
a march, I have a notion 1 shall have done my pamphlet, 
and be with you too." 



This walk was as rambling and as scrambling, with 
as many hedges and ditches to get over, and as many 
bad passes and unstable stepping-stones to cross, as 
hearts of youth could desire, or legs of age accomplish. 

Farmer Dobson, the snuggest of yeomen, and the best 
of tenants, met the party at his outermost gate with a 
Warm welcome for his landlord, and his landlord's 
friends, whomsoever they might be. His eye brighten- 
ed when he saw young folks. ** He had a power of 
his own, thank God for them,'' he said, as he opened 
wide the house door. •* He loved young folks," he ad- 
ded ; and requested that they would ail be so agreeable 
as to come in and rest themselves after their long 
walk. 

After they had sat for some minutes, and after or- 
chard, and poultry-yard, and farmyard had been all duly 
visited, and that it was time to think of returning home, 
Harry and Lucy's satisfaction was completed, by the 
farmer^s assuring them that, if they had any misliking 
to go back the same road they came, they might return 
quite a new way, " by passing through Topham Turn- 
stile, and Higglesham Pike, down the fields of Red-deer 
manor, and so getting, by the short cut, straight up the 
back way to the castle." 

Harry listened most attentively to these directions ; 
but as he did not know any one of the places named, it 
might have been even dinner-time before they reached 
Digby Castle, had he persisted in acting as avant-cou- 
rier; but he gave up the point at Higglesham Pike, 
whence, under the straightforward guidance of Sir Ru- 
pert's cane, they reached home by the usual hour for 
luncheon. 

Sir Rupert looked at his watch, and finding that he 
had ample time, sat down to write some letters ; tel- 
ling Harry and Lucy that, when the clock should strike 
next, he would be ready for them at the electrical ma- 
chine. 

Punctual as the clock, Harry and Lucy were opposite 
to the electrical-machine ; and Sir Rupert, equally pone- 
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iiiAl, fliint the door after him ere the dock had done 
striking* 

" Lwey, my dear," said Sir Rupert, " I hope yonliave 
pot out of your head whatever it was that puzzled y^n 
about conductors. The name of conductors is given to 
all substances which conduct electricity from one body 
to another. Those which will not do this we call non- 
conductors. Is this clear to you ?" 

"Quite clear," said Lucy. **I do not know what 

Suzzled me before ; but 1 believe it was that non-con- 
octors are also sometimes called electrics." 

** Yes, it has been found, that all originally electric 
cmbstances are also non-conductors. Of electrics and 
conductors lists have been made, and you may look at 
them at your leisure. It is enough for our present pur- 
pose to tell you that earth and water are conductors, 
and so are all the metals ; — metalhc conductors are the 
best. This brass chain is one ; so is that iron rod, and 
so is this tin tube." 

Lucy saw and understood this, and now hoped they 
might go on to the Leyden jar. 

" My dear Lucy," said Sir Rupert, " your brother tells 
me Tou are fond of French proverbs : did you ever hear 
'11 niut recnler pour mieux santerT I must therefore 
go back, if you please, to the reign of Charles the Sec- 
ond, where 1 left off, just before Harry persuaded me to 
show you the experiment of the poker. Many of the 
members of the Royal Society, which was at that time 
first established, were at work on electrical experi- 
ments. Among others was a philosopher, with whose 
name you are perhaps acquainted — Boyle*" 

Lncy asked Harry if this was kis Boyle, the great 
vacuum-man I 

•* Yes," answered Harry. 

^ He was one of the first persons who had a glimpse 
of electric light," continued Sir Rupert, ^ which he first 
saw from a diamond." 

" A diamond, sir !" said Lucy .- *' I thought you told ob 
it was first seen in amber." 

*' I said it was seen in amber, but I did not tell you it 
was first seen in amber," said Sir Rupert ; *' 1 should 
not have mentioned that out of its order m point of time. 
Boyle is supposed to have been one of the first discov- 
erers of electric liffht. He noticed it as he was nibbing 
a diamond in the dark." 
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** Bat w»8 Boyle the first person wlio made ^s'die- 
cov^ry 1" said Harry, doubtingly. 

^* Perhaps/' said Sir Rupert, smiling, *' you elaim the 
honour of it for the children in the Arabian tale, who 
wakened their mother by quarrelling for the ^amond 
that gave light in the dark V 

Harry and Lucy both smiled. 

" But seriously, sir," said Harry, " did not Otto Gue- 
rick see sparks and flashes from his whirling globe of 
sulphur V* 

'^ Sparks and flashes he eertsdnly saw from his sul- 
phur globe ; but whether before Boyle saw the flash 
i>om his diamond, is to this hour a disputed point; and 
I advise our avoiding all disputes." 

*' 1 am glad of it," said Lucy, '* they hinder one from 
getting on." 

'* But," said Harry, *^ I thought it was but justice to 
settle this, and to give Boyle the honour of the discov- 
ery, if it was really his, especially as 1 love Otto so 
much." 

'* Very right, my honourable friend," said Sir Rupert, 
^ preserve that spirit of justice all your life: but, for the 
present, consider, that if we were to attempt to settle 
all the disputes about priority of discoveries m electrici- 
ty, we might stand here all day, and be found in the 
dark at last. Now let us go on, and keep safe in the 
use of the impersonal pronoun it. It was discovered. 
I assure you, Ilarry, I am willing to give all due honour 
to your favourite. Otto Guerick, for the ingenuity of his 
whirling globe of sulphur to excite friction, by means of 
which he made the great discovery of electric repulsion. 
But, Harry, it is remarkable that he missed anotJier dis- 
coveryj "Which was absolutely under his hand." 

** Under his hand ! What % How, sir ?" cried Harry. 

"You recollect, or you forget, perhaps," continued 
Sir Rupert, " how he made his globe. He melted the 
sulphur in a hollow globe of glass, and then broke the 
glass to ^et out his sulphur ball, little imagining that the 
glass which he broke, and threw away, was a more 
highly electric substance, and would have answered his 
purpose better, than that upon which he was intent." 

" That is curious ! But he could not tell that before- 
hand," said Harry. 

" No, but he might have tried ; he need not have taken 
it for granted that glass is not electric*** 
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Hany asked if Sir Isaac Newton, who lived at the 
same time as Boyle, and was one of the early membecs 
of the Royal Society, had made any discovery in elec- 
tricity 1 

^ Ye8»** said Sir Rupert, ^ he made one, and but one 
discovery of importance. As he was rubbing a glass 
lens, he observed that it became electric on the side of 
the glass opposite to that on which it was rubbed. This 
dreumstance I did not mention to you, because I can- 
not explain its consequence without entering iuto ex- 
planations that would not suit you at present. We will 
go on where we were. After the flashes of light from 
Sie sulphur globe, there was darkness on the subject of 
electricity for some time. Public curiosity, which had 
been suddenly excited, as suddenly grew tired, and fell 
asleep in England, from the reign of Charles the Second 
till the reign of Queen Anne ; when it was first waken- 
ed, I think, by Mr. Hawksbee, who set to work by whirl- 
ing a globe of glass. He also provided himself with a 
globe a( sulphur, and one of sealing-wax, enclosing an- 
other of wood, and he had a fourth made of rosin ; with 
all these he tried experiments, the chief result of which 
was the discovery that, of all known substances, glass is 
the most electric. This proved of the greatest conve- 
nience, as well as importance to science. As glass can 
be so easily moulded, and blown into different forms, it 
was best adapted to the use of every experimenter, and 
from that time became the principal part of every elec- 
trical apparatus, in the form of tubes, globes, cylinders, 
and circular plates. 

^ Still philosophers were as much puzzled about con- 
ductors and non-conductors as you were this morning, 
Lucy. It was only by experiments that they were en- 
abled to settle which were which ; and many were 
tried at this period by two friends, Mr. Wheeler and 
Mr. Gray, who, in conjunction with one another, la- 
boured to ascertain how far they could communicate 
electricity — to what height and to what distance. From 
balconies they let down long hollow canes, and in great 
bams they stretched wooden rods and strings of pack- 
thread, sometimes supported by others of silk. With 
considerable difficulty they conveyed electricity, by 
these lines of communication, a^out seven hundred 
feet. But they were, as it seemed, still much in doubt 
which substances served their purposes, and which 
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did not: besides their imperfect ktiowledge of con^et* 
ors, another difficulty occurred: th«y found that the 
electricity which they commuBicated to foodies, er 
which existed in electrics, was dissipated after a short 
time. It was discovered that theee bodies parted ^ith 
their electricity to other surrounding objects; to the 
earth aikl to the air. They perceived that tiieir labour 
must be vain, if, as fitfst as they poured the eieetric 
fluid into the substances on which they were trying- ex- 
periments, it was lost before they accomptished their 
object of conveying it to a distance. 

** Some new contrivances were required, to coun- 
teract and remedy this inconvenience. They separated, 
as well as they could, the substances on which they 
were operating from all others ; and hung them from 
lines of dry cotton and ailk, finding that these were not 
conductors. Some of their experiments were tried 
upon living creatures. They suspended a child lay 
silken lines, and tried to communicate electricity to 
him. They electrified him as you were electrified thte 
morning, while standing on the glass-legged stool, and 
only felt the tingling sensation yon described. But the 
electric shock had never yet been felt; and though 
sparks had been communicated to the human body, no 
one at this time suspected that electricity existed in it. 

^ Public attention in England was fixed upon these 
experiments by the lectures of one, whose name, Harry, 
I think you know — a great mechanic — Dr. Desaguliers. 
But it was in France that electricity now became par- 
ticularly popular. This was in the reign of Louis the 
Fifteenth, who was contemporary, you know, with our 
George the Second. The Abbe Noliet, a very inge- 
nious and celebrated man, began by repeating the Eng- 
lish experiments, along with his friend M. du Fay, 
whose name is less known, I cannot teQ why. By 
using teet packthread for their line of communication, 
they succeeded in conducting electricity along the 
walks of a garden, above a thousand yards, which was 
then considered wonderfuL At a famous experiment, 
however, exhibited at Shooter's Hill, it has since been 
conveyed above four miles. I should not have told 
you this out of due order, but for the honour of Old 
Endand, Harry, I could not resist. I beg the Abb€ 
Nollet's pardon. He succeeded, as I told you, in com- 
municating electricity above a thousand yards, by 
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ei a fine of wet padrthread. Tbe general, a/b- 
aerralion had long been made, by Gray and oiheiB, 
titat flHHsture assisted in the ecNBiuuoication of elee- 
tneity. Yet it had never occarred to them that water 
was a condnctor. Now it was asceitained tlmt water 
•as a good conductor. 

«' The Abb6 Nollet and his friend M. da Fay repealed 
€lray^B experiment of suspending hving creatures by 
Jiaes of silk, and setting them on cakes of rosin or- 
stools of glass, as non-omidactors, for the purpose of 
nreventing the electricity communieated to them from 
oeing earned down to the earth. T^is was called m- 
4adating ^ni ; placing them, as it were, in an iriand. 
M. duFayfaai 



■*ayaad fainself suspended in lines of silk, and 
eleeirified, and delighted he was ; but infinitely more 
so, wfaMi, to his surprise, he saw what no one had erer 
before seen* a epaik of electric fire drawn from the 
Innaan body. The Abb6 Nollet declared he never 
eoald forget the astonishnent he folt, when first he 
saw a spttk of electric fire come from a human crear 



^ This experiment, and others upon electric attrac- 
tion aoMi repulsion, were immediately repeated before 
the French Academy of Sciences. Curiosity was 
raised among all ranks in Paris, and crowds of people 
flocked to see them exhibited. As it had been discov- 
ered that electricity could be conveyed from one person, 
as well as from one inanimate substanee, to another, 
people stood hand in hand in circldl to be electrified, 
and the novelty and surprise of the effect were enter- 
taining to aU.** 

** Did they fed a lAiodc, such as I had this momingl** 
asked Lucy. 

"No, not a shock,"* said Sir Rupert; "only that 
atiphter sensatioa, which was attended by the snapping 
noise that you heard, when the sparks came from your 
hmd to the brass kaob, and from the brass kndb to your 
hand. As to the electric shock, that was not learned till 
the discovery of the Leyden vial. But the Abb^ N<^ 
kt's experiments were suf&eienUjr wonderful at that 
time to produce general admiration. Frai&lin was 
then, as well as I recollect, at Paris, and saw NoUet's 
experiments. When he returned to America his pow. 
emd mind set to work on the subject, with all ^e 
lequtsiftea that could p n sm is e I might almost say, hu- 
ll. 14 
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manly 8peakiii|, ensure 8iicce8»*'*aciite obserratkm, hh 
defatigable patience, and great caution in trying experi- 
ments, with the habits of close reasoning and aetire 
invention. Bat I must not let enthusiasm for FranUiii 
draw me out of my course. It is not yet time to fottow 
him to the country of which he is the glory; first, jus- 
tice calls me to Holland. Now, Lucy, we come to the 
Leyden jar ; but for one moment more let me try your 
patience. It is very difficult to be patient, I know, 
when just in sight of your object." 

Lucy^s eye fflanced at the trayful of jars which she 
saw near the elec^cal machine before bier, but she for- 
bore to ask any question. She stood, an q^ying ex- 
ample of patience, and the admiration of Harry. 

*' I must say a word or two to you, my patient Lucy,'' 
continued Sir Rupert, ^ about this electrical machine. 
You do not imagine that it came into the world as yoQ 
now see it, ready armed with conductors, and provided 
with all that could fit it for the service of electrical 
philosophers. Far from it : this machine, such as you 
now see it, is the result of the combined observation, 
ingenuity, and labour of a succession of philosophers, 
who have been at work for above one hundred and fifty 
years trying e3q>eriments on electricity : and, in fact, 
this machine contains the evidence and register of their 
prof^ress. When the name and the knowledge of elec- 
tricity were confined to one substance, no apparatos was 
necessary ; the man rubbed his piece of amber with his 
hand, or on the sleeve of his coat, and his business was 
done. With this he could see and show all the won- 
ders of which he knew the existence. But when knowl- 
edffe increased, and when the lists of electric substances 
and of conductors swelled and lengthened, when ex- 
periments were to be tried with globes of glass and con- 
ductors of metal, with balls and points, and lines of silk 
— ^all these things were by degrees arranged into the 
form you see. A cylinder of glass is used in this ma- 
chine, instead of a fflobe ; it is found that this shape is 
preferable. Lucy, do you now perceive the use of the 
glass legs to the stool on which we placed you when 
you were electrified, and when you gave a spark to 
Harry t" 

. Lucy said she thought that they were to prevent the elec- 
tricity from being carried down to the earth, glass being 
a non-conductor. She supposed that she was put upon 
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it for the sime Toason that the man or boy to be eleetri* 
fied was set upon the cake of rosin. 

** You rewakl me for my pains," said Sir Rupert ; *' or 
rather you complete my pleasure in teaching you, Lucy; 
for you show me that you have been attending, and that 
you have perfecdy understood all that I have been say- 

uig." 

Harry looked far prouder than if praised himself. 

** Now I hope the Leyden jar will not disappoint you, 
alter all," continued Sir Rupert. *' It was so called sim- 
ply because it was invented at Leyden, and by means 
of a vtal or small bottle. Its properties were discov- 
ered by a Dutchman of the name of Muschenbroek, 
about eighty years ago, and in this manner. Having 
observed, like all those who had tried experiments on the 
subject, that electrified bodies, when exposed to the atmo- 
aphere, soon lose their electricity, and are capable of 
retaining but a small portion, he determined to try wheth- 
er he could not prevent this loss, and whether he could 
accumulate a greater quantity, by surrounding the sub- 
stance to which electricity was to be communicated by 
some non-conductor, instead of suspending it in the air, 
as formerly, by silk lines, or supportins it upon rosin or 
glass. The eimeriment could be simply tried with wa- 
ter and glass: he chose water, as being a powerful con- 
ductor, and glass, as it is the most perfect electric and 
non-conductor. Electricity was to be communicated 
from a metal conductor to the water in a glass vial. 
When the water had received as much electricity as it 
was supposed that it could contain, the person who had 
tiie vial in one hand was going with his other hand to 
disengage an iron wire, which communicated from the 
water to the principal conductor. But the moment he 
touched that wire he was surprised by a sudden shock 
in his arms and breast— the first ever felt from any elec- 
toic machine, and of which such exagg[erated descrip- 
tioRs were given as I repeated to you this morning.'* 

^ But how did it happen t" said Harry ; " what was the 
cause of the shock, sir V* 

** That,'* said Sir Rupert, '* I dare not even attempt to 
explain to 3rou. You must be contented at present with 
the simfde fact. This astonishing experiment gave sud- 
den celebrity and popularity to electricity ; accounts of it 
were written to every country where science could pene- 
trate. AH persons were eager to feel the 9hock^ notwith- 
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staadiDg tlM terrilile acooimt of it* Nunibcn of pedple 
made their livelihood by goiog about aod exhibitinf it im 
every part of Europe. Philosophers all went to work to 
repeat the experiment, and to tiy to acoount for what had 
happened. Many theories or suppositions were formodi 
but, as Dr. Priestley says, in his account of it, the circan»- 
stances attending it remain in many respects inexplica* 
ble, and the experiment is to this day justly viewed with 
astonishment by the most profound electricians* Since 
the first discovery of the Leyden vial, its power has 
been increased by coating it to a certain height with tiH* 
foil, both withinside and without ; and it soon became 
an essential part of an electrical apparatus. An elec« 
trical battery, such as you see in the machine befoie 
you, or as you, Lucy« call it, a trayful of jars, is ionii-i 
ed of several Leyden jars, connected together by coat* 
ductors, so as to increase prodigiously the power and 
accumulation of electricity. 

*' To console you, Harry, for not attempting to exfdaia 
what I cannot explain, I will describe what I can de« 
scribe— the electric kite of Franklin. His delight md 
astonishment were great on hearing of the Leyden jar. 
He repeated the experiment: his ardour increased in 
pursuit of electrical discovery, and a most biiMiant dia* 
oovery soon rewarded his genius and perseverance. 
Some points in which the flash and sound of electricity 
seemed to resemble thunder and lightning, bad early oc« 
curred to him, and he now resolved to examine the troth 
of his conjecture by experiments. But, Harry, it is very 
important to inform you, that several other people bad 
long before been on the brink of this discovery-^had 
actually touched it, but bad let it gOi The man who 
first saw the electric light, a hundred and fifty years boi^* 
fore this time, said and wrote, that the crackling noise 
and flash reminded him of thunder and lightning; but 
he pursued the idea no further. At a more advanced 
pertod of our electrical knowledge, their identity with 
thunder and lightning was again suggested by others. 
But Franklin, when once the happy thought occurred to 
him, pursued it unremittingly ; and he has left us what is 
almost as valuable as his discovery, an acoount of the 
reasoning by which his mind arrived at that grand truth. 
Thist Harry, you will be curious to know hereafter." 

^ I am curious to know it now, sir," cried Harry ; 
f* will you tell it met" 



r 
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*• No, that is not in my promise,'* said Sir Rnpert ; «* that 
would lead me too far away from my present engage- 
ment to Lucy. TTiis much to please you I will men- 
tion, that Franklin argued thus with himself: if light- 
ning be the same as electricity, it will obey the same 
laws ; it can be managed by the same means. If there 
be electric fire in a thunder-cloud; it may be attracted 
and brought down to the earth by some of those sub- 
stances which are found to conduct it. He therefore 
made a kite of a sHk handkerchief stretched on a light 
cross of wood, with an iron wire pointing upwai^s. 
The string was of twine ; to the end of the string he 
tied a silk riband, and where the silk and twine joined 
he fastened a key. Lucy, can you tell me why he tied 
a silk riband below the key ? Why did not he hold the 
khe by the k|y V 

" Because the key would be a conductor, and bring 
the lightning down to his hand, but the riband would 
stop it; because silk, as you told me, is a non-con- 
ductor." 

"Very true," said Sir Rupert; "but, Harry, why did 
not he hold the kite by the twine t" 

" Because, perhaps, he thought, sir," said Harry, " that 
if it rained, and if the twine should be wet in a thunder- 
shower, it would, like the wet packthread used formerly, 
conduct the lightning down to his hand." 

" Just so, Harry ; all that he had foreseen happened, 
and all the precautions he had taken succeeded in pre- 
renting danger. His kite went up : as soon as a thun- 
der-cloud came over it, the electrical matter in the cloud 
was attracted by the iron wire conductor. It rained, the 
string was wet, the lightning ran along the string to the 
key, and there was stopped from going on to his hand 
by the silk riband." 

"Ohi I am glad of it!" cried Lucy, "I am glad he 
succeeded — he deserved success." 

" He afterward applied this discovery to a useful pur- 
pose. Upon the same principle as that of his electric 
kite, he attached rods or chains of iron to buildings, and 
connecting them with the earth, the electric fire of the 
elouds was safely conducted there, and away from all it 
could injure. And here, at this excellent application of 
the discovery, I will leave you, my young friends. I 
cannot leave you with an impression more favourable to 



Bcience." 
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*' Biit» itf*" said Harry^ '^ could not you go on^I do 
not say now, but another day, could not you go on to tbe 
discoveries made since that time, and tiien lo galvai^ 
ism and magnetism t'^ 

** No, Hariy, I cannot— I will not," said Sir Rupert. 

" But, Sir Rupert, could not you at least be so good 
as to exf^ain to Lucy what I now recoUect was a wing 
that puzzled me, the difference between /wiitivc and im^ 
aiiv9 electricity. You never mentioned them ; is it not 
necessary to understand what they mean V* 

** Necessary to the knowledge of the science of eloc* 
tricity certainly,'* said Sir Rupert ; " but you know I 
did not undertake to teach you thaU^ 

" No, but I wish you would,*' said both Hany and 
Lucy. 

'* Come with me, and I will show you how imposstU« 
it is for me to fulfil your wish." ^ 

They followed, and he led them to the library. Their 
father, who was writing a letter, looked up as they came 
in, and saw Sir Rupert go to one of the oookcases and 
take down two volumes, one of them a very thick quarto \ 
these he laid on the library table before Hanry and 
Lucy« 

" To give some idea,** said he, " of the quantity that 
has been written, and may be read and learned, i^mmi 
the subject of electricity, look at these volumes.** 

Harry's father looked at the titles. 

**0h, Sir Rupert, what have you donet*^ It is all 
over with Harry now, thought he, and sighed. 

One of these volumes, the largest of them, was tha 
very book which Harry had sat up at night to read. His 
eyes ^rew round the moment he espied it again, and 
pouncing upon it, he neither saw nor heard any thing 
more ; not even his father's sigh. 

Poor innocent Sir Rupert, equally unconscious of the 
delight and of the alarm he had given to father and sotti 
stood eonsideiin^ Lucy, with whom also, as his ill kte 
would have it, his intended good lesson was not opera* 
ting as he had designed. He had expected that Lucy 
would be completely awed by the sight of the bulk 
of these volumes, and that, by turning over the pages 
and the titles, he could soon prove to her how vain 
an attempt it must be for her to master such a volumi* 
nous subject. But it chanced that the lesser of the 
quartoes was left to her; and immediately tunuug Ui 
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ibi imiMmA index s^e fomd, *' An EUdricdl Fmtty of 
W%ia$mr€^ and % bdi of fore that quickened her appetite 
lunaxiiigly, as ehe read— 

*' Electrical eel — electrical dinner— dinner of electri-^ 
cians — the turkey te be killed by an electrical aliock, 
Itmtod \rg an electrical jack, before a fire kindled by an 
•lectric spark; the healths ai all the company to be 
drank in electrified bumpers, under the discharge of an 
deolrkal battery.'* 

^ Very good phfloaophical nonsense, after all,'' said 
Sir Rupert, addressing himself to Harry^s father, and 
aot c^arly onderstandin^ the cause of the uneasinese 
innble in Ims countenance. ^ Franklin weU knew how 
to eatofa and fix the attention of jToung and oM. There 
k no bitt«i, is there, in her timosing herself with these 
things! She will soon find what she can understand 
and wbat she cannot" 

Her father assented ; but still the nneasmess in his 
emutenanee continuing, Sir Rupert added — 

** SS^ is too sensibie a girl to pretend to know what 
•he does not know. She will never, I will venture to 
nay, tum out one of those mere in<kx-hunters, whom 
Boaae wilty poet describes as * catching the eel of 
•Gtnnce by the tail.' Bat let young people catch the eel 
flsy way tiiey can, so that they do but catch it." 

*' tat we mu9t be sure that they cui hold it after" 
wnrd," said her fath^. 

'* True, tnie ; you are right, and I was wrong— misled 
by my own eimile, as reasoners fond of similes usually 
■are," said the candid Sir Rupert. 

^ Hmry !" said his father. Harry started. 

'M «Mi sorry to see you at that boc^ again." 

^ I am sorry that yon are sorry, fodier," said Harry, 
in some confusion. 

*'Yoa reoollect what happened last year, Harry* 
Von lost a whole month of your fife trying to make an 
electrical mw^hnie. I found your head so foil of that 
book that I could get nothing else into it. Like an in- 
tcttectnal gkrtton, you had devoured till your mind had 
tn in^gieslion, and nbsokrtely could not stir." 

** But I am a year older now, and a year wiser, I hope. 
YiM] ahalleee bow moderate I will be if you will let me 
tHisfe «he book while I am here. I win read it only one 
boor befsre breakfast; and I lealiy think I deserve that, 
iitlier; bo c ai ise , from the time you stopped me 1 not 
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only pot it <iiute out of my head, but never menliomd it 
or electricity, even to Lucy, till just bow, when slie 
showed me the electrical machine ; and then, indcMBd* it 
all came out" 

'' And it was all my fault," said Lucy. 

*' There is no fault in the case, my dear childrmi^'' 
said their father. '* Let us consider only what is beet 
for you." 

Harry closed his book, and without uttering a woid, 
returned it to Sir Rupert with proud submission and dig- 
nified humility. 

" 1 will give you my reasons as well as my advice, 
Harry," said his father, " for you are a reasonaue crea- 
ture ; and, wherever practicable, opinion should be sup* 
ported by reasons, even from age to youthr— even from 
a father to his son. 

*' I advise you, my dear son, to defer the pleasure d 
reading that entertaining book, and to reserve electricity 
altogether as a study for a later period of your life ; be- 
cause, in the first place, you have not time for it at 
present. You have many things more necessary to 
learn, more essential to the progress of your education ; 
in other words, essential to your acquiring that strength 
of understanding which can alone enable you to advance 
in knowledge hereafter. Neither boy nor man can em* 
brace all the sciences at once. You are now learning 
those which are in a state of certainty, as far as human 
certainty goes; electiicity, as a science, is in but an 
imperfect state. Since that book has been written many 
discoveries have been made. New and vast views have 
been opened, of which at this moment none can even 
guess the termination. Many of the theories adopted 
as certain when that book was published, are now con* 
sidered as obsolete, or, what is worse, unfounded." 

" I beg your pardon for interrupting }rou, father," said 
Harry ; " but the facts proved by experiments must re- 
main the same, must not they, as far as they go ?" 

"True, Harry," replied his father; "as far as they 
go they remain the same ; but the explanations of the 
phenomena, the reasonings on these experiments, and 
the conclusions formed from them, have varied in con- 
sequence of later information, and will vary from day 
to day, as fresh experiments and newer discoveries are 
made; so that supposing, Harry, you gave up every 
thing else, in order to make yourself master of aU the 
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knonde^ie in tius thiek ({uarto, and gnnttBg that ^bou 
aceomplished this object, in what coi^ition would you 
be I Not up to the modern state of the science, for 
from it ; on the contrary, not in neariy so good a con- 
dition for adrancing as you are in at this aKinient ; be- 
eanse you would have much to unlearn, and false no- 
timis and favourite prepossessions to lay aside. If you 
postpone reading this work for some years, the science 
will probably have taken a more stable form ; then go 
cm with electricity if you will. When you are able to 
distinguish truth from error, you will read this book with 
inftnke advantage, and yon will find it not only an ex- 
cellent htsiory &t this particular science, but an admira- 
ble view of the progress of the human mind in making 
diseoveries, and an invalua^ble lesson in the errors as 
well as the efforts of the human understanding. Have 
I satisfied you, Harry ?** 

'' Satisfied ! Oh, thank you, my dear father,'* said 
Hany* 



TsBM were certain nephews and nieces of Lady Dig- 
Iry's, whom Sir Rupert had once mentioned, regretting 
that they could not be at Digby Castle while Harry and 
Lue^ were there. By some new arrangement of jour- 
neyuiff, it was, however, discovered to be quite possible 
that they couM now come to spend three whole days. 
When this was anoounced, Hairy, to say the truth, felt 
more sorry than glad. He knew that the pleasures of 
the workshop and of the laboratory must be given up, 
«id ^at they could not hope to have so much of Sir 
Rupert's conversation and instruction: besides, Harry 
was not naturally inclined to like strangers. Neverthe- 
less, when they arrived, he liked them tolerably well, 
even the first evening. The party consisted of a father 
and mother, two daughters, and three sons. Of the 
boys, one was about Harry^s age, the others younger. 
The young ladies were older than Lucy, almost grown 
up, and quite unaffected, good-humoured, and gay. 
When the^ went out to walk all together, they became 
well acquainted, and soon joined in various amusements. 
Am they were standing on the bowling-green, one of the 
boys observed that there were bowls in the alcove ; his 
bro^aro ran for them, and aH began to play at bowls. 
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Its being raiher an oldfasbioned game was no ofajeo' 
tion ; but the young ladies found the bowls rather heavy 
and cumbersome. On hearing this, Lady Digby sud* 
denly recollected a ball of a new sort which she had 
brought from London, thinking it would be a^eable to 
some of her young friends. She went for it, and re« 
turned, bearing in her hand a ball as large as Lucy's 
head, and of a beautiful light brown colour. It looked 
transparent — ^it felt light as a feather. Sir Rupert bid 
Harry try if it would bound well. Harry strucK it on 
the ground, and it rebounded high over the heads of the 
admiring circle, higher, as all declared than ever ball 
was seen to bound before. All inquired eagerly, ^ Of 
what is it made ?'' All examined it and guessed* but 
none guessed rightly. Sir Rupert told them that it was 
made of caoutchouc^ which is naturally very elastic, but 
by a new and ingenious mode of preparatimi, it may be 
blown out to almost any size. 

'* This ball, then, is filled with nothing but air, so that 
it is no wonder that it should be light," said Lucy. 

Sir Rupert said that he had seen such balls in a shop 
the day before he left town. They were then quite 
new things. While the shopman was showing lum now 
well one of them rebounded, it suddenly disappeared, 
and for some time could nowhere be found ; at last it 
was discovered in a comer, a shrunk, shrivelled bag. 
It had struck upon a nail. A young person who was in 
the shop suggested that a covering of leather might pre- 
serve such balls from similar disasters in future. Sir 
Rupert did not know whether this advice had been f<ri^ 
lowed, but he had little doubt that the ball would become 
popular. It was much admired by the present company 
for its elasticity, its beauty, and its safety ; for with this 
they could play even in the house, without danger to 
windows or to looking-glasses. 

They played with their new ball till by chance it feU 
among the branches of a tree. One of the young Mai* 
lorys (Lady Digby*s nephews) climbed the tree with 
great agility to bring it down. Some one said he was as 
active as a harlequin, and this led another to mention a 
harlequin entertainment he had lately seen, and from 
harlequin entertainments they talked of pantomimes, 
and it was proposed that they should act pantomimes 
this evening. 
. Harry and Lucy had never tried» but they were very 
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wittuig to take any part proposed to them. They un- 
derstood that the thing to be done Was to represent by 
' action, without speaking, any well known story, or 
character, or event in fiction, poetry, or history. After 
haying assisted in some subordinate parts, their com- 
panions begged Harry and Lucy to choose some sub- 
jects for themselves. They proposed several ; but, from 
want of experience, their choice was seldom happy. 

Harry's first thought was William Tell, and the tyrant 
who ordered him to shoot at an apple, placed on his 
son^s head. Harry was provided with a bow smd ar- 
rows for William Tell. A tyrant was easily found, but 
who could stand for the child ? Harry stuffed a little 
coat with straw, and Lucy made it a head, and put a hat 
on it, and the apple was set on the hat. But Harry could 
not hit the apple, and the stuffed child tumbled oa its 
nose, and when its hat fell off there was an end of Will- 
iam Tell. 

Miss Mallory recommended the favourite stories in 
English history, of Alfred disguised as a minstrel in the 
Danish camp, and of Alfred in the old woman's cottage. 
The new performers had good success. Harry, in the 
character of Alfred, wasted and burnt the cakes with 
well-aoted carelessness ; and Lucy's box on the ear was 
capital. But these had been acted rather too often at 
Digby Castle to have the charm of novelty. 

Lucy was resolved now to choose quite a new sub- 
ject, and she thought of one from the new Arabian Tales. 
"• Xailoun, sumamed the Silly, ''^ who was desired by his 
wife to change himself, and who never could find out 
what she meant. But nobody was acquainted with Xai- 
loun or his follies. . This was as much too new as th« 
other subjects were too old. 

Lucy next proposed, surely an unexceptionable scene, 
the parting of Hector and Andromache ; Harry to be 
Hector, and Miss Mallory Andromache ; ** for she acts 
80 well," said Lucy, " and I act so ill ; but I think I 
could be the nurse." So it was arranged. Hector pro- 
vided himself with a dazzling helm and nodding crest, 
to scare the young Astyanax ; but unluckily, though 
they had chosen the least of the. children from the por- 
ter's lodge, the child was too old to cling crying to the 
nurse's breast ; obviously too large for nurse, mother, or 
father. The young Astyanax, besides, was terribly 
awkward ; he would keep his thumb in his mouth, noN 
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withstanding all his nurse conld do to hold down Ma 
hand. Astyanax began to kick, and pushed his Mber 
fnm him in the midst of Andromache's distress. There 
was no standing the contrast. Hector and Andromache 
parted more abruptly than they had intended, and left 
the nurse to get off Astyanax as she could. 

They were more successful in Ulysses and Euryclea* 
Lucy was admiraUe as Euryclea, and started finely at 
the sight of the scar. But this was tod short ; one eftart 
is not enough to make a good pantomime. Harry pro« 
posed to lengthen it by ]^acin^ Penelope at her loom, 
and shooting the suiters at their riotous feast. A feast 
is always a good thing for acting, as Frederic M allory 
obserreid ; and his eldest sister, who was tall and grace* 
ful, would act Penelope beaulifolly. Her mother^ 
shawl and veil, happily disposed, oonTerted her into the 
Queen of Ithaca in a trice ; and when Harry had taught 
her to weave and unweave, she bent over her loom with 
dignity, and pensive sat and mourned, l^ lamp-light, in 
the great hall. But a Penelope was nothing without 
suiters. Vain was the bow of Ulysses, for he had no- 
body to shoot. Only three suiters could be had, the 
three young Malloiys, and they were dressing for the 
Forty Thieves. An experienced manager, however, 
suggesting that the suiters might be supposed to be feast- 
ing in the dining-room, he IcdOt the door half open be- 
tween them and the queen. Ulysses looked in, and 
frowned, and twanged his bow at them through the door- 
vray, with fine tragiceifect. 

Harry and Lucy found that in the pantomimic art, as in 
all others, actual experiment is necessary in the selec- 
tion of subjects, as well as in the mode of execution. 
One general remark was made, that the Cadif Haroan 
Alraschid, and his Yirier Giafar, were constantly well 
received. So were Zobeide and her fovourfte, wiUi 
the long unpronounceable name, Nouxhatoul Aouadut. 
There was sometfamig in the turban, and in the eastern 
costume, which was becoming ; this prepossessed the 
sqMctators favoivably at first «ght; besides, the eflfect 
of the complete disguise upon Qie acters themselves, 
gave them coura^. The only part in which Harry felt 
at ease was in Giafar ; his black face was as good as a 
mask, behind which lus own was safely ooneealed. 
When thus thoroughly inooenito, ^e little acton -cut 
foiget thnnselves, and be what they represent. 
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It is peeuliftily difficult to tict any part aprpioftcliing to 
our own character, or touching upon our real tastes. 
Of tliis truth Lucv was made sensible by a mistake sfas 
fen infto in the choice of a character for Hany. She 
|)ersuaded him to act Aichimcdes. It did not simI Mm 
at all. Lucy acted the soldier bsavely, with a drawn 
sword brandi^ed high over his hsMl. But Harry was 
a very awkward Archimedes at his probleai; and this 
was the more mortifying, because there was not time to 
prepare another pait for him. it was the last night, and 
too late to act any thing ^se. It was disagreeaUe to 
end with a fadure. 

Harry and Lucy, however, showed so much good- 
humour upon this, as weU as upon aMiny other oecs- 
siotts -durm^ these plays, that though they foiled in 
most of thenr attempts at acting, they snoceeded in 
making thefflselves liked by their young compattioas. 
The good-nature, and perfect freedom fyom little jeid- 
ousies, displayed by the whole party, made them all 
hai^y tegraier; and Harry Mid Lucy asreed, on tbe 
morning wtien their jroung friends were leavinff them, 
that the vimt had been rery pleasant, though it nwl in- 
tortvpted them in their own little pursuits. Such inter- 
ruptions are eood for us all. They prevent us from be- 
coming seMsh ; they teach us to turn readily, and in an 
-obliging manner, from one thing to another ; and te- 
ther show us, that there are aiany ways of empioying 
the time, and of occupying the mind, different from our 
own, and yet which tend to the saoBoe ends— utility and 
liapiriness» 



Tns carriage drove from the door; and by Vbit time 
the sound of the wheels was out of bearing, Harry and 
Lucy, who were standing in the porch, heanl in the hall 
-the sfaovt lit^ %ark of a dog,«aa then that sort of noise 
which is made by a provoked oalt, which we would fain 
•call by a more genteel name than iffiutngf if we could 
'ind any Hiat would better smt the aotioa. The shoit 
balk they knew to be that of Sir Rupert's own little 
tenier, Du^«fooft ; the other sound they suspected to 
eome from the hou8«ALeeper*s great Persian cait SeUna* 
which wus rather « spiteful cveature. 

IL H 15 
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« Oh the ball ! the baH, Harry !" cried Lucy. 

Harry ran to the rescue. At that instant there wafl 
silence. The dog had the great ball between his paws ; 
the cat) with her back ufH hair erect, tail stiff, eyes 
glaring, stood and looked, while Harry, patting the dog's 
head with one hand, drew away the ball with the othet ; 
but with a sudden spring the cat darted forward^ and 
set her paw upon it. Harry, seizing hold of her leg, 
shook it, and loosened the claw; she gave him one 
scratch, and seemed to meditate another. Lucy then 
advanced, unfurled her parasol full in the creature's face, 
and straight Selima fled to her regions below. No 
shame for cat to fly before that terror, which has ere 
now scared the most furious of the tiger race. 

*' The ball is safe," said Harry, after careful examina- 
tion : *' Selima's vile claws have not gone through. It 
has had a narrow escape. In future we will put it in a 
place of safety.'* 

While Harry looked round, to decide where that 
place of safety should be, Lucy patted Dusty-foot, who 
stood wagging his tail, apparently much satisfied with 
himself for having so well defended his master's prop- 
erty : but he suddenly sprung from beneath her hands, 
-ana darting to an opening door, ran to meet his master. 
Sir Rupert had the key of the laboratory in his hand, 
-which he held up to Harry and Lucy, and they followed 
him with the speed of Dusty-foot. 

Harry was going to in<)uire where they should secure 
the ball ; but Sir Rupert mterrupted him by asking, 

**What is the matter with that bleeding hand of 
yours, which is tied up in your handkerchief V 

** Only a scratch, sir," answered Harry, in his cut-the- 
matter-short tone. Lucy desii-ed no better than to fight 
the battle o'er again. 

" But after all, Harry," said Lucy, " I wish you would 
let me put some courtplaster on the scratch." She had 
one precious bit in her pocket-book, which she produced. 
No, Harry would not hear of it. Courtplaster would 
never stick upon him, he said. 

*'A man must never mind a scratch; that I have 
known ever since I was four years old," ssiid Sir Rupert. 
«< Nevertheless, since I have come to man's estate, I 
'have found that scratches are troublesome when they 
fester ; and if you will take my advice, Harry, accept 
your sister's offer. You will be able to do nothing 
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in the laboratory with your hand muflted op in thai 
fashion.'' 

This was an unanswerable argument, whereupon 
Harry surrendered his hand ; but he persisted in his ob- 
jections to courtplaster ; goldbeater's skin was the only 
thins which would stick on his wounds. Sir Rupert 
recollected, that in Edward's press some might be found. 
Edward's press, as everybody knows, was in the labora- 
tory. Sir Rupert unlocked it, observing, that as, in his 
son's absence, he was sole guardian and administra- 
tor of his effects, he had no scruples in administering 
this. 

Lucy opened her eyes at the sight of a piece of gold- 
beater's skin a foot wide, and a quarter of a yard long. 
She cut off the strip she wanted, inquiring at the same 
time what goldbeater's skin was. Sir Rupert told her 
that this skin, so called from its being used by gold- 
beaters, was the inner membrane of one of the intes- 
tines of an ox, narrow slips of which are joined, simply 
by moistening and laying the edges over eftch other. 
He added, that the gold was first flattened between 
steel rollers ; then beaten out between leaves of parch- 
ment, with broad heavy hammers ; and lastly reduced 
to the proper degree of thinness between pieces of this 
membrane, by beating them with lighter hammers. 

Lucy next asked why Edward had such a store of this 
among his valuables ? Did he cut his fingers so very 
often as to need such a provision ? 

Sir Rupert told her that Edward had it for a very 
different purpose ; for mending balloons. At the wora 
halloorif delight and eager curiosity glowed in Harry's 
and in Lucy's face. 

^'Oh, sir!" cried Harry, 'Mid he ever send up a 
balloon?" 

" Only some very small ones, with which we were 
trying some experiments.'* 

^' Well, even a small one,** said Lucy, '' I should like 
to see, for I never saw a balloon in my life." 

Sir Rupert went back to Edward^s press, and took 
down from the hook on which it hung a bag or bladder, 
about the size of a man's head. 

Harry observed it was thinner than any bladder he 
had ever seen. It was a ready-formed globe, in which 
he could discover no joining. He asked what it was 
made of. From what he had heard about the caout* 

Ha 
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chdue btU, he began to aoepeet thai thie Ultle baUcxm 
might be of the same substance. 

^ Animal or vegetable, sir T' asked he. 

''Animal,'* answered Sir Rupert He tokl thetm iH 
w^a the craw of a turkey. 

Harry began to blow into it to aweU it oiit, that they 
might see its f uS extent. S^ Rupert desired him to take 
oare what he was about, and to handle it gently, for it 
was one of his son's most precious vahuMes. It was 
ike craw of an uncommonly large Norfolk turkey, and 
had been peculiariy well prepared. Some skiU and care 
was necessary, he observed, in the cleansing and prep* 
aration. He knew that his housekeeper had spoiled 
several before the art had been attained so oompleiely 
as to render them thus inoffensive to smell« and so light 
as to be the balloon-maker's joy. 

Lucy admired its delicate texture, and no weight 
Harry observed that there had been several little tiny 
holes in it, not larger than pinholes, which had been 
carefully patched. 

Yes, as Sir Rupert said, it had been in truth roost 
carefully patched ; he had seen his son at it for half a 
day. Sir Rupert bid them guess how Edward had con- 
trived to detect all these small fractures, whieh were 
scare^y discernible before the patches had marked their 
situation. 

Lucy thought that, in the ilrst place, he must have 
blown air into the craw, so as to swell it out nearly to 
its utmost extent, and then he might have pressed it to 
discover where the air came out, and there he narast 
have applied his patches. 

'' This was the way he first tried," said Sir Rupert 
** but his feeling was not acute enough. He was cfbnged 
to think of another method. Can you invent what t^t 
was?" 

Lucy, at this moment saw a bit of downy feather, 
which was floating in the air. As Sir Rupert observed 
her eye caught by it he said, ^ That is a good idea, 
Lucy. Edward held a bit of down, as light as this, to 
the parts of the balloon where he snapeoted there were 
holes ; and^ as he pressed the balloon, the motion of the 
light filaments gave him notice of the plaee from whence 
the air issued ; but this down was not sufficiently aen- 
eitive to detect the smalleet holes. ** 

** Perhaps," said Harry, '* Edwaid went iDund it with 
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a lighted taper, nolding 4he flame as near to the surface 
as he could, without endangering its safety, and at 
whatever place he percerved that the flame of the can- 
dle was blown, he must have been sure that there was a 
hole." 

*' You are right, Harry," said Sir Rupert. " This way 
succeeded very well, and still better when he fixed the 
light, and turned the globe round, so that he mighLtry 
each part in succession." V 

'* But why was it necessary to fill up every little hole 
so excessively carefully 1" asked Harry. " My uncle's 
balloon went up very well without all that care." 

Sir Rupert asked of what size it was, and with what 
it was filled. 

'* It was about ten feet in diameter," answered Harry. 
" It was filled with hot air from a fire of lighted straw, 
over which its mouth was held." 

Sir Rupert explained to him that the turkey's craw 
was to be filled with hydrogen gas, which is much more 
difficult to confine than the common heated air, that had 
been used for filling the balloon Harry had seen at his 
uncle's. 

Lucy was very much afraid that Harry would ask 
some further question before she should have time to 
make a petition which was on her lips, and which was 
keeping her breathless with anxiety. 

** Well, my dear Lucy," said Sir Rupert, taking com- 
passion upon her, '^ say whatever you want to say." 

^1 wish I could see a balloon go up," cried Lucy, 
and the vehemence of the exclamation expressed the 
strength of the wish. 

'* Then you shall, if we can manage to send one up for 

rou," said kind Sir Rupert. *' But only this small one, 
have no other ; will this content you ?" 
^' Oh, yes ! thank you, sir," said Lucy. '* Any one, 
for I never saw any." 

Sir Rupert asked how it had happened that she had 
not seen that which Harry saw at his uncle's 1 

*' Because she was not there. It was at the time of 
her long visit to aunt Pierrepoint," Harry said ; *' and I 
hope she will never be away so long again." 

Then turning to the balloon, Hariy and Lucy's at- 
tention anxiously waited for what Sir Rupert should say 
next. To their great satisfaction, he determined on fil- 
ling the little bafioon that very day ; he would inmie* 

16* 
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ii«t»]y look lor the natenals for making tke hy^mf^ 
gas, and explain the proeess, which was very simple* 
He said that he knew he might leave them to Harry's 
care, though it was not to every one of his age that 
nUfhuric acid should be trusted. 

Harry and Lucy, in the same breath» though in difRer- 
€nt tones, said, *' Thank you I Oh! thank you, sir." 

*Uaut> before we go to the sulphuric acid, sir,'* said 
Ha^, *' could you be so kind as to tell us something 
more about balloons f I mean of their use. I have seen 
on^ one, and know very little about them." 

*' From what you said just now," said Lucy, '* I ub<* 
derstand that there are different kinds ; I should like to 
know how they differ. But what I particularly wish to 
hear is, how balloons were invented ; if ^ou would be so 
veiy good as to begin at the very beginning of their his- 
tory." 

^ Then I must go back again to the reign of Charles 
II., my dear," said Sir Rupert* '^ and even to an earlier 
period, about four hundred years before his time, when, 
as the biographical dictionary-makera would tell you, 
flourished one Roger Bacon — ^not the great philosopher 
Bacon^x-but a monk, a most ingenious man, with whose 
name, perhaps, Harry is acquainted. He who made that 
brazen head, which is said to have twonounced Una 
words, 'Time is, Time was. Time will be.' Whether 
his bras^i head ever pronounced these words, or any 
other, I win not take upon me to decide. You may 
Judge of Uie probali^ity for yourselves," added he, smi- 
ting; ^but what is more certain, he made a discovery 
wMch was scarcely less extraordinary*-^gunpowder ; 
and it was he who invented, Lucy, what is more in your 
way, and will please you better, the camera-obscura. 
It was this Roger Bacon that first suggested the possi- 
bility of a ma<^ne, by which a man might mount into 
the air. But none believed him. Some hundred years, 
as usual, passed between the first suggestion and ac- 
complishment of a great invention. Nothing more wa^ 
done or attempted after Roger the Greaf'M time, till the 
dajrs of that constellation of sciestific men who shMs 
forth at the first estaUishment of our Royal So^ety, ifi 
Cfaaries the Second's reign. 

'^ At that period there atoae another bold genius, of the 
name of Wilkins, a daring inventor, who rather impiw- 
Gently pubhshad, bafoi» oe had Mct/oaiXky Imd Ihe ^^ 
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p^snmmAf mai^h^ ^heuM «ooa be ibl« tn iy with wIh^b 
0f his own coatnyance. By the aid of thes^ wings he 
was not only to raise, bat sustain himself in the air, and 
to travel in a flving cdiariot, which, by mechanical means, 
he promised himself he could guide at pleasure, and 
raise or lower by the moreaieBt oC his wings. He fur- 
ther prophesied, that in future times ' Men would travel 
Ihfough the air as commodionsly and as easily «s on the 
water or on the earth ; and that the day wouldcomis 
when people would call for their wings, in setting out 
on a Journey, as comtnaiyiy as men ci^l for their boots,* 
Those were his words, and they have been too often ?o< 
peated in seom of projectors and inventors.'^ 

" I am sorry," said Harry, *^ that he was so improdeat 
as to boast beforehand, whatever he might hope. Dkl 
he try any experiment f 

" He tried, and tried, bttt^- 

** * Let lum try or wood or wirs. 
He nerer iet two inches higher.*^ 

** I am sofiy for it,^ repeated Harry. ** I eannot bear 
when ingenious men do not succeed in their inventions, 
for then stupid people laugh at theqi*'^ 

^ Therefore ingenious mtm should be prudent, Harry, 
and not bolt out their inventions before they have tried 
them. The wings did not answer; and as there appear- 
ed to be little probability that his audacious prophecy 
would ever be fulfilled, the world, both learned and un- 
learned, joined in laughing at Wilkins, and at his wings, 
and his voyage to the mocm. Even philosophers deem- 
ed it beyond the powers of mechanism or soienoe for 
man to mount ana sustain his flight in the air ; and com- 
mon people expressed their sense of the impracticability 
or visionary nature of any scheme, by saying, * It is as 
impossible as to fly, or to mount above the clouds.'" 

**Yet this was not impo»^le for science at^last!" 
^claimed Harry, triumjpAantly. 

^ About the same time," continued Sir Rupert, " an 
ingentous Jesuit, of the name of Lana, laying aside the 
idea of wings, thought of mounting in the air op thip 
^MiUow copper globes, in which he had produced a 
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«< A vacuum! ^reif tngewous," cried Ha^rry. *' Did he 
succeed !'' 
^Mq, poor mfffli,kefailed, with afl faia ingenuity ; ho 
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did not know how to make his vacnnin perfect enough; 
besides, the weight of his copper balls was too great; 
and when he made them very thin, the pressure 
of the atmosphere drove them inwards, and destroyed 

them.*' 

"Ah! there was no resistance within,'* said Harry. 
•* Who came next?" 

*' Another ingenious man, Galien, who wrote a little 
book, in which he plainly said, that if any lighter kind 
of air than the common atmosphere could be found, and 
if a bag were filled with it, people might mount, by means 
of it, into the air." 

'' That is exactly therdescription of a balloon, is it not, 
Bir V said Harry. 

" Yes, but he never discovered this lighter kind of 
air," said Sir Rupert. 

" He only said t/," said Lucy. 

" His principle, however, was quite right, but there it 
remained ; no one applied or pursued it for another cen* 
tury, till at last the simplest observation imaginable led 
again to the right point. From observing the smoke 
rising in the air, and clouds floating in the atmosphere, 
it occurred to Montgolfier — ^" 

*' Montgoliier 1" exclaimed Lucy; "now I know we 
are coming to real balloons." 

" It occurred to Montgolfier," continued Sir Rupert, 
" that if he could confine the smoke or the cloud in a 
bag, it would rise into the air ; and that if he could fill 
the bag with it on earth, he could mount along with it to 
the skies. Pursuing these ideas, he observed, that air, 
when heated, is lighter than when not heated, because 
it is more expanded, more rarefied, and he resolved to 
try heated air for his balloon." 

•' Now he has it !" cried Harry. 

" Yes," said Sir Rupert, •* when filled with heated air 
up it went. Then his next ambition was to make a 
balloon that should not only rise itself, but carry him up 
also. For this purpose it was necessary to ascertain 
what size would give it sufilcient power. When the ca- 
pacity of a balloon is such, that the difference between 
the weight of the light heated air that it contains, and 
that of the heavier atmospheric air which it disjiacest 
is exactly equal to the united weights of the man, the 
car, and the balloon, then that balloon will just float in 
the air. But as we find that the atmosphere is gradual* 
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ly HuiMter and Ui^iter in proportion as w» riMtabotetho 
earth, so it beeomes B6c«a»ary to make ik» baikoon con- 
aideniMjr lar^ er» in order to ascend to any great «ie¥t- 
tion. tlie difference between these wei^bts is ealM 
the ^mtmwe power ; and you see, Harry," continued Sir 
Rupert, *^ how necessary it was for this great inventor 
to Know how to caleulaie with exactoiess, or he would 
never bare mounted in trii]m{Ui into the air as he ^.*' 

*'He did mount then,'' cried Lucy. "Oh, yea I I 
know he did." 

**' This balloon was filled with air, rarefied or heated 
by a fire of straw made underneath it»" conliBued Snr 
Rapert ; " and crowds of speetatora assemUed at Paris 
to see the first public experiment, whi<A comiMely 
succeeded. Bull need not describe it, as acoounts of 
it can be read in so many books, in prose and in verse*** 

'' But bow did he keep up 1" saked Hairy, *' for when 
the outside air cooled Uie heated air inside hia baU^Miy 
he must have come down." 

" Very tme, Harry« But then he carried firo up with 
him, (astened to the bottoai of the balloon, to keep tfie 
air within constantly rarefied." 

*^ Was not that very danferous V aaid Lucy* 

*' It was," said Sir Rupert. " Those fire-balloons aie 
very dancerous." 

^* And besides," said Harry, " how cooUi they cany 
up weight of fuel enough to supply the fire ?*' 

^' Yes, that was another difl&eulty,*' aaid 8ii Rupeit. 

*'And how were aU these dimoultiea coAQneredl** 
said Harry. 

'^ They are not all conquered yet," answered 8ir Ru- 
pert. *' But some improvements have been nkade*'' 

" By what means, air ?" said Hany. 

'' Principally by chymical means. Long before the 
time of MontgolAer, philosophers had discovered a kind 
of ahr, or gasy that was much lighter than atmoapherio aif. 
It was first called inflammable air, from ita propcoty of 
eas^ ioflaming, hut now it is called kj^dregin gsa*** , 

" Then, still, even that was dan^rous," said Lucy. 

" Yes," said Sir Rupert, ** but it onhr inflames when 
it comes in contact with flame ; if we keep it from this 
it is safe." 

^* Well, that was much better," said Ln^y, '' than car- 
nring up firs flaming under the balloons. Then they 
filed them with this hydrogen?" 

H3 
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Not for some time. First one man said it might be 
tried, and another man tried it — but only in blowing 
large soap-bubbles. At last thtee ingenious chymists 
employed this gas in filling a large baUoon, which was 
made of silk, and well vamishedy to keep it from esca- 
ping.^' 

'' And I hope that kept it in tight,** said Lucy, ** for 
then the man might stay up in the air as long as he 
pleased.*' 

" It kept it in too well," said Sir Rupert ; " as it rose 
very high, the outward pressure of the atmosphere be- 
came so much less, that the gas expanded with great 
force, and havins no way to escape, the silk burst, and 
down fell the balloon." 

^ And the poor men !" said Lucy, '' what became of 
them 1" 

^' They did not go up in it," said Sir Rupert ; '* but the 
experiment succeeded so well, that the inventors resolv- 
ed to try it again, and this time to go up themselves ; 
for now, having considered what caused the accident, 
thejr thought that they had found out a way of prevent- 
ing it from happening again." 

Sir Rupert paused, to give Harry time to think what 
way. 

Harry said to himself, the balloon burst because the 
gas could not get out when it expanded. '* Perhaps, 
sir," said he, ^ they put a valve to their balloon, some- 
thing like the safety-valve of a steam-engine, so that 
they coold let some of it out when they lik^." 

'' Just so," said Sir Rupert. 

" This succeeded, then," said Lucy. " How far did 
they go?" 

^ About a league, as well as I remember," said Sir 
Rupert. 

" Only a league ! three miles," said Lucy. " I thought 
people had gone much farther in balloons." 

** Much farther some time aflerward," said Sir Ru- 
pert. "One man crossed the sea from England to 
France, and another went three hundred miles in a few 
hours— seven, I think." 

*< Three hundred miles in seven hours * That is real 
flying !" said Lucy. 

" I wish I had been with him," said Harry. 

^ He was in great danger," said Sir Rupert. ** He 
went up at night; liis baJJoon was filled with this iih 
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flammabie gas, and iUumiaated by sererel lamps Yomg 
ffowad it.^' 

** How beautiful it must have been," cried Lucy. 

*' But very dangerous," said Harry ; ** for how could 
he let out the gas when it was nece8sary<-^the lamps 
would have set it on fire*" 

'* He was not quite so imprud^it as you think," said 
Sir Rupert : *' be had provided a contnvance for keep* 
ing the hydrogen safe from the lamps^ as well as to 
permit his letting it out occasionally during his voyage ; 
but it happened, that at the time his balloon was filling* 
the mob of Paris crowded round it, and they were so 
impatient that they would have torn it to pieces if he 
had delajred ; they would not even give him time to ad- 
just his apparatus to the safety-vidve. He rose with 
unexampled rapidity high above the clouds ; the fcradloon 
suddenly expanded ; he saw the danger, but from fear 
of the lamps he dared not let out the hydrogen. It 
swelled more ; he saw it must burst in another minute. 
What did he do, Hany t" 

*^ He put out the lamps," inswored Harry. 

**• Yes," said Sir Rupert ; ^ with one hana he stretch* 
ed to the lamps, and extinguished as many as he could 
reachv while with the other he tore a rent in the baU 
loon, to let out the gas. The inflammable air was dis* 
charged in great quantities, and thus his presence o€ 
mind saved him." 

^* Great presence of mind, indeed," said Lucy. '^I 
wonder how people can think at all, up in clouds at 
that tenriMe heij^t, and no possible assistance near 
them." 

She wished to hear more entertaininff adventures of 
people who had gone upon voyages of mscovery in bal- 
kMons. 

- Sir Rupert told her that he would put into her hands 
.a book, in which she might read all the adventures of 
.these aesonauts, or aerial vo3rager8 ; related, as he said, 

in a much more amusing mamier than he could tell 
them. '* I will look for the book for you in the library, 
and you may read it before you see our balloon go up, 
or afterwara, whichever you please." 
*' Before, if you please, sir ; I should like it now," 

- answered Lucy. '* It is so pleasant to read about things 
at the very time wh^i we are thinking of them. Harry, 
wiU you come and read it with ine t" 
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''N^^tiialik yoB," ft»d Hanry ; ''if oMof tnrieadit, 
that will do ; you will tell it to me afterward, and I waat 
to see hcM ibis balhMH is to be filled.'' 

'* I shoidd like to see tbal too,'' said Lacy.. 

8ir iUipen began Uie operatmi. He put so»e finfs 
of iron into a bott]a, and nponihcee he povred sulphiiiic 
aeid, diluted with about six timos the quantity of water. 

Lciey, as aoon as she saw the aalpmiric acid^ kept at 
a safe distance, ^e did wisely. When the acid was 
poured upon the iron filiB^Sy a doud of white Tipoor 
foae^ aad she peiceiTed a peculiar smell. Sir ]ii:^rt 
told her that the gaa, whidi was then rismg, was by- 
drcfOB^ and with this the little baUoon was tobe iiled. 

Sir Rupert then took a beak fiass tabe, whieh was 
open at both ends ; one ead he placed in the neck of the 
hoMile, add the other in a jag almost fall of water, so 
that Ite 0S8, after pessgag through this t«be, was made 
to rise through the water m the jug, in older to purify 
it; over the jsig he put a glass fuancl, with its bread 
mouth downwards, to collect the little bubbles of gas 
which rose to the surface of the water. Sir Rupert, 
having pbced this apparatus on the floor, took the little 
batiooa* aad aaapended it from a w^king*8tick, whidi 
he laid on the backs of a couple of chairs ; the apanoro 
m the bottom was tied fast round a piece of quill, about 
an hwh of which was left projecting beyond the place 
where it was tied ; this he put into the Bmaliead of tte 
ftinn^ and "plastered round their joining wiUi a hae, 
made -of that which was ready at nand, some ahaoHd 
paate aad waler, and he aiao mted tte glass tube into 
the neck of the bottle. The joinings being now air- 
tight, Bone of th6 gascouid eacape except ihveuffh the 
quitt, which left an open passage ior it hito the bdloon. 

Presently Lucy saw the bubbles rising more aad 
mors thtcuy, and as tiie gn aaeended through the ftm- 
ael, ehe observed that it began la inflate the ballooa. 
▲s the afliair, however, aeemed to proceed but sknriy, 
she thought it would be tireaonie to sti^ till it was fin- 
ished, espeoiatty as she could be of no use; ahe'said, 
therefore, that she was satisfied, and wmt to the Hbeary 
to read the adventiaea c£ the other aeiuiuwtio voy- 



fiir Rupert accompanied her; andhavmg kinAy mask- 
ed several eatertaivag paasagoa, he retantdd to Harry, 
who, as he said, * 
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LODV had time to read all that Sir Rupert had marked 
in the histoiy of aerial yoyages, before the little balloon 
was filled. She found Harry alone in the laboratory 
when she returned, holding the balloon, which was now 
« perfect globe, euite inflated. He showed her that the 
qnill was stopped at the bottom by a little phur of cork, 
which Sir Rupert had stuck in when the banoon was 
sulTlciently etpanded^ so that he might dean otf the lu* 
ting without fear of losing any of the gas* 

'* I am glad Sir Rupert stayed to do all this for me,*^ 
said Hanj, " and that I have seen how quick and dex- 
terous it IS necessary to be with H. Yoo aie come Just 
at the right time, Lucy,** added he ; ** we had bat Just 
finished." 

^ Let go the string, Harry, by which yon are holding 
the baUoon^^* said Lucy, " that I may see if it will go 
wp*** 

"Go up! to be sure it will," said Harry. **LookboW 
ft pulls against my hand. I am fastening this Uttla 
weight to the bottom of it ; I think it will carry thk op 
also." 

•* rhat littte weight l"^ said Lucy ;« is that all it is able 
to carry 1*' 

" All ; and a great deal it is,** said Harry, ** for such a 
small balloon.** 

'* It may be a good weight for it to cany in profN>r- 
tion to its sixe, to be sure," said Lucy. *' Now, Harm 
pray loosen the string. There — there-Hm it mounts.^ 

*' But I do not wish it to mount too high, or to strike 
Itself against the ceiling," cried Harry. ^ I must add 
more wei^t." 

He added a little more weight, and tried it again ; and, 
at lengtfi, to satisfy Lucy, he let go the string. It seem* 
ed to be nicely balanced above their heads, half-way 
between the Ifoor and ceiling. After remainiag still a 
few moments, it moved towards the fireplace ; as if, as 
Lucy said, it wanted to warm itself; and when it had 
remained there till it was warm enough, went away 
again. The fact was, as Harry observed, that th« 
draught, or current of air, wafted it towards the fire- 
place ; as it approached, the fire heated the gas within* 
so that the balloon rose higher towards the ceihng, and 
floated about, till the gas cooling, it descended, and, again 
wafted by the draught, the same movements were re* 

n. 16 
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peated. Hatry observed them with untired iiiteresl» 
eidUng out, '' Now it hses, because—sjod now it faUs^ie- 

But after a minute or two Lucy said, " It is very curi- 
ous ; but whea will you let it up out of doors, Harry \ I 
want to see it go up to the clouds/' 

** As soon as my fatiier and Sir Rupert come back»^ 
said Harry. 

'' In the meantime," said Lucy, *< I will tell you what 
I have been reading. Sir Rupert might well say it was 
entertaining ; but 1 cannot tell it to you if you are so en- 
tirely intent iH)on that balloon." 

^ But, my dear, I am not entirely intent upon it ; I can 
hear you very well." 

: " Ah ! you can hear, I know ; but you will not list^ 
to me comfortably wlule you are watching that bal- 
loon." 

" Then," said Harry, laughing, ** you must watch the 
balloon, and I will listen to you while I am sharpening 
my knife ; and yours too, if you will give it to m^ 
May I do that 1" 

** Oh ! yes ; thank you," said Lucy ; " I know you can 
listen wmle you do that My dear Harry, do you know 
any thing about parachutes T' 

" No," answered Harry, " nothing." 

"I am glad of it," said Lucy, '^for I can tell you 
aomething at least about them : parachutes are used to 
prevent the danger in falling from balloons. The name 
parachute, from the French word chute, shows its use ; 
it is a sort of umbrella, which spreads out of itself the 
moment it feels the resistance of the air, and that pre- 
vents it from coming too suddenly down. A man tried 
it first with his dog ; he fastened l^im to a small para- 
chute, and when the balloon was at a great height, he 
dropped him out ; the parachute spread, and — " 

" Very well," said Harry, " 1 see. The parachute 
must have been of use in preventing his descending too 
quickly." 

" So I thought, my dear Harry ; and so it would have 
been, but for the wind. The wind blew, and blew till it 
was a great storm, quite a whirlwind ; the poor dog and 
parachute were blown up and down, and all manner of 
ways, and at the same time the man in his balloon was 
equally tossed about, without power to stop, or to guide 
himself; at last, when the storm began to cease, man 
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'ftnd dog came in sight of each other again, and the dog, 
knowing his master, began to bark, just as he wohuL 
h^re done upon earth : once they came so ck>se togeth- 
er, that the master stretched out his hand to take him 
into the balloon, but another provoking gust of wind 
whirled him away ; however, at last, the man and the 
dog came to the ground— maa first, dog next, with his 
parachute, quite safely !" , 

** Then it succeeded, you see !" said Harry. » 

•* Yes, this time," said Lucy ; " but another time a 
poor man broke his leg by coming down with a para« 
chute ; and you must know, Harry — I am sorry to tell 
it you — but I must, for it is the truth — a great many 
dreadful accidents have happened t04)eople with these 
baHoons ; one man was burnt to death, and several were 
near being drowned, by dropping into the sea ; they most 
have been drowned, but for some good-natured fisher- 
men who saved them. Another balloon-man was in a 
terrible condition ; a thunder-storm came on, and he ia 
the midst of it, up in the clouds : he sa^s that at one 
time he was in a state of insensibility, lying at the bot- 
tom of the car — he does not know lu>w long — then 
bounce came the balloon against the earth ; and when it 
rebounded, he was dashed against a rock. Oh ! my dear 
Harry ! — at last his anchor hooked in a tree, and this 
saved him. Philosophers may say what they please, 
but indeed I think it is very bad work, Harry ; I should 
not at all like to go up in a balloon." 

" i am glad that you would not," said Harry, " for I 
do not think it would be fit for you." 

'* But wluit is more, Harry, I should not like that you 
should go up in a balloon," said Lucy. 

*' That is another affair," said Harry. '' It is a man's 
business to brave danger." i 

^ In a good cause," said Lucy. « 

** In a good and great cause, to be sure," repeated 
Harry. 

** mit then it comes to this — what is a great cause !" 
said Lucy. 

** Is not the cause of science, my dear, a great cause f* 

'* I do not know," said Lucy. ** I think it is quite 
enough if a man hazards his life for his country— for his 
father and mother, and friends, or for poor women, sis- 
ters, and so forth. You may ask my father as «oon as 
he comes down stairs.?' 
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^Not DOW,*' said Hany, *« wewiU talk of It aaotbfir 
ttoie, you know we are going to the balloon. Bat, Luoy, 
where is the balloon ^ Oh ! Lucy, what ia become of 
it ? I told you to watch it." 

'^ I do not know," cried Lucy, '* what has become of 
it : it muet be somewhere in the room, but I cannot see 
it. Look up on Uiat high press — ^I will look under the 
tables." 

High and low, and everywhere they looked, but with- 
out seeing it. 

*^ The windows are shut— the door Is shut^-^obody 
has come in — ^nobody has gone out of the room since we 
had it safe,'' saud Hariy. 

^ it must have burst,^ said Luey. ** Look for the skiB.** 

** It could not have burst wtt^Mit some little noiso, I 
tiiink,''said Harry. 

^ We will settle about the noise after we have found 
the skin," said Lucy : *^ but 1 cannot see any thing like 
it. What can have become of it V* 

Harry made another careful search in silence, aiftd 
then said, ^* I am now sure that it is not in the room* and 
It could not have ^pt out of the room any way but 
one." 

♦* What way !" asked Lucy. 

•* Up the chimney," said Harry. 

**Up the chimney!" satd Lucy. "But now I recol- 
lect, it is very likely— you know how fond it was ongo- 
ing towards the fire." 

*^ It may have stuck in its way up»" said Harry, trying 
to look up the chimney, bu^ nothing was to be seen. ^ 

^* Nothing but darkness," said Lucy, peeping up her 
head as Harry wUhdrew his. Hiurry ran out directly 
to try if the balloon cotdd be seen hovering over the 
house. Where it had flown none could tell. One man 
had seen '^ something very odd" cone out of the top of 
^e chimney ; another had seen this odd something pass 
over his beaid — ho had thought it was a kite — ^he cookl 
tell only what he had thought it was, and how much he 
was surprised when he saw that it was not what he had 
thought ; but more he could not tell. 

Harry ran from field to field, jumped over ditches and 

{imped back again ; and, breatyess, hot, and tiied, oame 
ome no wiser than he had gone out. Lucy aU the time 
was exceedingly sorry for her carelessnesa, for whic^ 
Harry iiever once reproached hoc* 
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They were particulariy vexed by the loss of this little 
balloon, because it belonged to Edward Digby, who had, 
as Sir Rupert had told them, spent nearly a whole day in 
patching it. The more they thought of it, the more they 
grieved. Sir Rupert did all he could to comfort them, 
by saying, that he would take it upon himself to pro- 
vide for Edwardas good and great a Norfolk turkey's craw 
as that which was lost. ** But,** added their kind com- 
forter, ** I by no means give it up yet as lost, only stray- 
ed — certainly not stolen ; our neighbours and our neigh- 
bours* children are all honest and kind people. Some 
one will probably find our little balloon, and bring back 
its skin to-morrow. But now for to-day* I am sorry 
you are disappointed : I wish I had for you a beautiM 
Cttle balloon I once possessed — my flying-fish." 

*' A flying-fish ! I wish we had it," said Lucy. 

Harry a«Led what size it was. 

** About four feet from head to tail, and broad in Just 
proportion for a fish," said Sir Rupert, ^ with proper 
fins, and every thing that could make it look like a real 
live fish. It wasroadeof baudniche." 

Harry asked, " What is bandmcke ?" 

** Siinply goldbeater's skin. Baudniche is the French 
name (pt it ; and mv thoughts going back to Paris, where 
I had first seen sucn a bafloon, I used the name by which 
I had there heard it called. I gave my pretty fish to 
JSdward, who was very young at that time. It was lost 
in coming over : it' fell, I believe, into the sea." 

•* Very natural,** said Lucy, " for the fish to go into 
the sea." 

** But since we have not that, or any other," pursued 
Sir Rupert, *' what can be done now ? Since we have 
none ready made, what would you think of trying to 
make one for yourselves 1" 

«* I think it would be the happiest thing in the world," 
said Lucy. 
' •• If we could do it," said Harry. 

" Why not ?" said Lucy, " if we had any thing to make 

St of." 

Sir Rupert thought that Lady Digby, who it seems had 
every thing that everybody wanted, oould perhaps for- » 
nUh a quire or two of silver paper. 

** Then we can soon make a balloon of eBver paper, 
I am sure," said Lucy. 

16* 
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« We lttv« oidy three days more to uUj at Digbf 

Castle," said Harry, sighing profoundly. 

«* Only three days, indeed!" said Lucy, echoing the 
eigh sincerely ; but ia a more ^rightly tone she added, 
•• Three wh<rte days ; and this, remember, is not half 
gone, Harry. Bui I wonder you are not more eagar 
wen than I am about our balloon." 

** My dear, 1 am eager about it," said Harry, ** very 
<eager, but I see many difficulties ; and I am afraid we 
should only waste Lady Digby's silver paper, which I 
Icnow is valuable to ladies for their cap-boxes." 

♦* I would not have you waste that, my dears, or any 
thing else," said Sir Rupert, smiling ; ** but I can answer 
l^r it that Lady Digby, for such a purpose, will give her 
silver paperwfllingly,evenout of her cap-box, if it were 
necessary. However, not to raise the merit of her sac- 
rifice, Harry, I can tell you that she happens to have a 
st4m of it, which she bought for Edward. There is 
much to be learned in doing any thing of this sort well ; 
and so much ingenuity must be employed, that I am al- 
ways a promoter of such things. I am always for let- 
ting my young friends try their own experiments." 

" But do you reaUy think, sir," said Harry, *' that wd 
can succeed I " 

** Tell me how you would set about it, and then I will 
five you my best opinion," said Sir Rupert. 

** 1 do not know," said Harry : " I only know that it 
is exceedingly difficult; for 1 recollect that when mv 
wucle's balloon was making, he and my father were cal- 
culating and measuring, with long tables of figures, and 
scales, and besun-compasses— but 1 could not understand 
'what they were doing." 

^ But that was a year ago, Harry, you know," said 
Lucy. 

Sir Ri^rt took them to the library, and showed them, 
in one of the plates of the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, the 
gore of a balloon, with all the requisite dimensions 
maiked oa it. 

Lucy was awestruck at the si^ht of a diagram, with 
curves, aad crossing-lines, and, as she said, *' with deci- 
mals innnmerable.'^ But Harry's hopes began to revive. 
" You once," said he, " covered a ball for me, Lucy, ami 
its cover was divided into gores, which were very like 
this ; they were all of diflferent colours, I recollect, and 
very pretty." 
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** There was wk great difficulty m thai," eaid Locyi 
*' the ball was very small, you know, and ready shaped 
Ibr me. I measured it round, and divided it into an 
equal number of parts, and counted how many gores of 
such a breadth, in their broadest part, woidd go round 
it ; and then 1 cut a pattern in paper, sloping it, and 
guessing by my eye, and trying repeatedly what would 
fit .* then 1 cut all the leather gores by my paper pat- 
tern, stuck them round the ball with pins, and by meas* 
uring and cutting, pulling and pushing, and puckering, 
stretching, and coaxing, the ball was at last nnished." 

Lucy showed the manner in which she had creased 
her paper in various directions, in order to make her 
pattern, but Harry thought it exceedingly difficult and 
mcomprehensible. Sir Rupert, to whom the case was 
referred, thought that Lucy's method might do, if she 
took care to aUow sufficient margin for joinings, and to 
a<knit of letting out or drawing the pieces closer to- 
other, as occasion might require, to compensate for 
inaccuracies. 

The chief difficulty now seemed to be the shape of 
the pattern gore ; but Lucy's alarm at the *' innumera* 
ble decimals" not having yet subsided, and Harry still 
fearing ^at a laige part of the '' three days" would be 
consumed in making himself sufficiently master of the 
subject to construct it with mathematical accuracy. Sir 
Rupert compounded with them for a method, which, he 
said, would answer well enough for a first attempt. 

'' Let us determine," said he, *' what is to be the shape 
and size of your balloon. Suppose it to be a globe of 
eighteen feet in circumference — ^in that case, iwelve 
gores will probably be enough ; and the greatest breadlh 
of each of these must evidently be eighteen inches, or a 
little more, to allow for a pasting margin. It is equatiy 
clear that their leiigth must be half the circumference 
9i the globe, or nine feet. To make your pattern, I 
would i^vise you to paste some sheets of brown paper 
together, so as to form a narrow parallelogram of nine 
feet long and eighteen inches wide. This, you know, 
must be tapered to a point at each end ; not by straight 
lines, but, as you observed, Harry, by curving the sides ; 
and as you are doubtful of accomplishing this with geo- 
metrical precision, I think we may trust to your eye to 
draw the curves, provided you mske the greatest quan* 
tity, that they bulge out from a straight edge, about a 
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tenth of the extreme breadth of the gore ; that is, m this 
case, aboQt one inch and three quarters.** 

Harry and Lucy were eager to begin on the strength 
of these directions. ** But now,** thought Harry, *< what 
sort of a baUoon shall it be V He asked Sir Rupert if he 
had eyer seen a battoon which carried up fire with it to 
keep the air within rarefied ? 

Sir Rupert said that he had seen sevend : one in par- 
ticular he well recollected ; '' Its paper cover,** said h«, 
'* caught fire when at a considerable height in the air; 
it seemed a globe of flame, and for a second or two that 
it retained its form, it made a most beautiful spectacle. 
But, Harry,** said Sir Rupert, suddenly checking him* 
self, ^ are you thinking of sending up fire with your bal- 
loon 1** 

** Oh yes — why not, sir!'* cried Lucy, •• I should like 
rery much to see it tsike fire in the air.** 

But Sir Rupert said he could not consent to this^—he 
thought it too dangerous. " There are several thatch- 
ed houses, and ricks of com and hay, in this neighbour- 
hood,** said he, ^ and if the balloon fell upon them, it 
would set them on fire.'* 

The moment that this danger was pointed out, Harry 
abandoned all further idea of a fire-balloon, and asked 
whether he might fill it with hot air! 

Sir Rupert willingly consented to this, and told him 
that they should have a chafing-dish, with burning char- 
coal, by which the balloon might be filled, with lesa 
danger of setting it on fire than if they lighted a fire of 
straw under it. Sir Rupert added, that though the send** 
ing up fire with a balloon from his park would be haz- 
ardous, yet there were other situations in which it might 
be done without danger; for instance, when they re- 
turned to the seashore, they might, if their fether ap^ 
proved, try one when the wind blew towards the aea. 
Sir Rupert sat down immediately, and wrote for them 
the following directions, which were committed to 
Lucy's memorandum-book for a future occasion. t 

" Choose a calm dry evening ; and having erected in the groand 
two pioles, at a sufficient distance apart to prevent the balloon, when 
nflated, from touching against them, pass a string through ^e linf 
at the crown of the balloon, and fasten the ends of it to the tops off 
the poles ; then, in order to inflate it, place a chafing-dish Mdth bum 
ing charcoal under the opening at the bottom ; it will presently swell 
out, and consequently rise to a greater distance fnm the cnafing- 
dish, which wiu enable yoa to hook on a himU wira haalret, oontUB* 
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iDTa •ponge voaked in iimiu of wise; this batket will tbo help to 
Mlance the balloon when in the air. The string on which the bal- 
loon is suspended must be cat at the moment that the spirits of wiiw 
in the sponge is lighted." 

There is no ancient saying of which the wisdom is 
more cordially felt by youth, than that " they who give 

Jinickly give twice." Lady Digby immediately ordered 
or them a large deal table, placed in one of the spa- 
cious unocciq)ied bedchambers, where, the carpet being 
rolled up, they might use floor or table, as they liked : 
she also provided them with a dish of good paste, two 
paste-brushes, two towels, the housekeeper's large cut- 
ting-out scissors, a pair of compasses, a long ruler, and, 
m short, all they eould want, including what only her 
kindness could have suggested, two pair of steady, able- 
bodied clothes-horses from the laundry, on which to 
hang their long sheets of pasted paper to dry. They 
set to work. Lucy's first business was to paste the 
sheets of silver paper into the narrow parallelograms, 
while Harry was intent on his brown paper pattern. 

Harry's pattern ready, Lucy cut out all the twelve 
gores lA the silver paper, leaving *' ample room and 
vei^e enough" in the margin to compensate, if neces- 
sary, for inaccuracies. Then came the magnum opus 
of putting together the gores. They proceeded not 
without many little disasters, too tedious to relate. 
Lucy handled her brush in a masterly style, lightly and 
evenly— ever keeping' strictly within her bounds, she 
awept along with steady and determined hand to the 
end of her course ; at last each pair of gores was pasted 
together, and each 'having been allowed time to dry, the 
patience necessary for which being the ^eatest trial of 
all — the whole was, with a little coaxing and a little 
puckering, joined together. It was necessary that the 
balloon should open wide, so that it might be held over 
the fire to be filled with hot air, therefore the lower 
points of the gores were cut ofi^ and the bottom was 
pasted round a light hoop of cane. When they thought 
the balloon was finished, Lucy put her delighted head 
within it, to contemplate the inside; but to her great 
d^may she saw vanous little holes in the paper, and 
the remainder of the day was spent in putting patches 
over each detected flaw. 

On the morning of their last day, the weary business 
of patching was ended. JSach hole had its patch, mod 
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every patch was dry, and never did artists contemplate 
their work with more satisfaction : Lucy, with a few 
exclamations of delight ; Harry, with sober, silent ad- 
miration. They stood before their balloon, and won- 
dered that it had ever come together ; and father and 
mother, and Lady Digby and Sir Rnpert, successively 
joined in the same surprise and admiration, with sia- 
cere congratulations. In the moment of success, the 
general gave due credit to his lieutenant Lucy, without 
whose assistance, as he was proud to acknowledge, aU 
hfs generalship would have been of no avail. He hand- 
somely acknowledged the skill with which all had been 
performed that was left to her discretion ; though, per- 
haps, he still more admired that which those in com- 
mand often prefer to ability — ^prompt and mute obedi- 
ence. 

It was a fine evening — ^the sun just setting— out they 
bore their balloon to an open space in the park ; it 
was suspended from the top of the poles which had 
been prepared, and the burning charcoal was placed 
under the opening at the bottom, to inflate it. In a 
few minutes the flaccid bag began to swell out, fold 
after fold. The last gleam of sunset, however, disap- 
peared, before it had completely expanded. It now 
pulled slightly agsunst the hands of the holders-down : 
they had orders not to let it go till the word of com- 
mand should be given. Lucy, who was one of the 
holders-down, felt that it was hot service ; but Harry 
was beside her, and, emulous of his fortitude, she stood 
firmly till she heard " let go.^^ Up rose the balloon- 
steady, and majestically high, yet full in view; and 
paused a while, hanging in mid-air, like a silver moon 
from the blue sky. The balloon again wafted upwards, 
and again stood still. There was now seen a beautiM 
light on one of its sides ; Lucy thought it could not come 
from the sun, because it had disappeared beneath the 
horizon. It had set for them ; but, as her father told 
her, those who have gone up in balloons have sometimes 
seen the sun set twice ; once while on the earthy and 
once when raised above it. This appearance lasted but 
for a moment or two : a fresh breeze arose — ^the bal- 
loon sailed rapidly along; they eagerly followed it 
with their eyes, but it did not sail steadily far ; it wa- 
vered, and turned sidewise, and fell — ^feU— fell on a 
thorn-bush, never more to rise. 
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"It 18 all over,'^ said Lucy. '* But was it not beauti« 
foly Harry ? Have we not had a great deal of pleasure, 
Harry 1" 

Harry walked on in silence, bearing the mangled 
remains of the balloon. 

'* After all/' continued Lucy, *' when a balloon does 
not carry any thing up with it, I do not see that it is 
much better than a kite.** 

This insulting remark roused Harry from his silence. 
But when he had said all he could about the ingenuity 
and curiosity of the invention, Lucy still pressed him to 
tell what use had been made of it ; and Harry, embai- 
rassed, looked to his father and Sir Rupert for assist- 
ance, and whatever they could they supplied. 

Once a balloon had been used for reconnoitring, that 
is, for discovering the situation, forces, and movements 
of a hostile army. - Balloons have also been employed 
in trying some magnetical and electrical experiments. 
One ingenious man employed a balloon on purpose to 
try a philosophical experiment on sound ; he sent up 
explosive materials for this purpose, to be let off at dif- 
ferent heights, but the shouts of the crowd below pre- 
vented these from being heard. 

*' And nothing more found out yet ! No more use 
made of balloons !^* said Lucy* '' Oh ! Harry, what have 
you to say now V 

'* That they have gone fast out of favour with you 
ever sinqe you read and thought about the danger,'' said 
Harry. ^* However, I must acknowledge it is surprising 
that such a great invention has not yet been of more 



use." 



Sir Rupert observed, that one reason for this had been 
that it was so expensive to make balloons, that poor 
philosophers could not afford it ; the expense, however, 
has now been somewhat diminished by the use of coal- 
gas in the place of hydrogen. Balloons, he said, were 
generally sent up merely as shows, and paid for by peo- 
ple who went to see them merely for amusement ; the 
exhibitors, therefore, thought only of producing a grand 
effect ; for instance, they made one to represent Meg 
Merrilies, another was a figure clothed in a flame- 
coloured robe, and another was a Pegasus transporting 
a richly-accoutred warrior through the clouds. 

"Oh !" said Lucy, "I wish they could manage the 
balloon Pegasus as the man in the Arabian Tales man- 
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aged his lljring-horse ; by tiihiing one peg he weat t^i 
ud 1^ turning another Me came down.'' 

••That may be done yet, perhaps," said Harry, ••by 
tummg one peg to let the air out, and another to let it 
in. If we could but guide balloons, then, indeed, they 
would be useful." 

*• And not till then," said his father. 

•* But do you think, father, do you think, Sir Rupert,** 
said Lucy, •• that the way of guiding them will erer be 
found out V* 

Harry looked eagerly from one to the other, in hopes 
of a favourable answer. 

They would not say it was impossible ; they woidd 
not say they thought it probable. 

•• There was a time when it was thought impossible 
to do what is now done," said Hany $ •* who knows but 
the means of guiding balloons are close to us, and under 
our eyes and hands, just as the rarefied air for raising 
them was ready long before men invented how to 
use it." 

** True and sensible," said Sir Rupert. 

Encouraged by this acknowledgment, Harry inquf^ 
red what attempts had ever been made to guide bal- 
loons. He exclaimed, •• What a glorious thing it would 
be! What signifies the danger — men must die some 
way or other." 

*' Well done ! well done, Harry ?" said Sir Rupert, 
smiling ; •• I believe you have hopes of being a balloon- 
guider yourself." 

Harry blushed, and was silent. After a pause he said, 
in a low voice, to his father, •* I may, at least, think on 
the subject, father." 

'* There is no reason why you should not think of it, 
if you like it, Harry," said his father; '•but many great 
men have thought of it, and failed : there is, however, 
nothing to be ashamed of in this wish ; it springs from 
a praiseworthy ambition." 

•* And let his ambition take its flight," added Sir Ra- 
pert. "Recollect our own schemes when we were 
Doys ; our grand magnet scheme, and our eflbrts to in^ 
vent perpetual motion. The worst that can be said is, 
that, though it does us no harm, it does nobody else 
any good." 



^ 
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It nay be a •atufaction to some kind 3roiing heart, or to 

mM equally kind old liean, to be aisured, that Sir Ru- 
pert was not mistaken in fats good opinion of his neigh- 
bmus and his neighboars' chiMren. The littte baHoon 
was brought back by one of Farmer Dobson's young 
folks ; bcrt though Farmer Dobson himself accompanied 
his boy to brmg baek this strmf, or waif, as he caned it, 
to tbe lord of me manor, yet it was now little likely to 
be of any further use, and no longer vrorthy to be placed 
among Edward's valuables ; for it had first stuck upon 
the branch of a tree that overhung Higglesham Ford, 
Ihen it had ftJlen into the ford, and just at the worst 
^ace it ooald have fallen — where the cattle came to 
arink : same beast had set his foot upon it, and the ^n^ 
half-moon rents even Lucy could not hope to repair. 

It was all over with it as a balloon, but still its re- 
tnains were treated with respect, and deposited in a 
drawer with remnants of other turkey-craws. They 
mi^t be of service still to balloons yet unborn, which 
co^d only be mended by patches of the same stuff. 

** But I do not know whether my son will care about 
balloons so nrach," said Sir Rupert, ** now that his ob- 
ject has been accomplished by other means." 

•♦ What was his ol^ect V asked Harry, eageriy. 

Sir Rupert told him that the seacoast in that neigh- 
bourhood was dangerous — vessels had been driven on 
shore , and had been wrecked — ^property and lives had 
been lost— and Edward's imagination had been struck 
with the thoughts of contriving means of affording as- 
sistance to these poor shipwrecked people. He knew 
ttiat it was often of the utmost consequence to be able 
to carry out a rope from a vessel in distress to the 
shore ; and he had at one time an idea that small bal- 
loons might, when the wind served, be used for this pur- 
pose ; but the object had been lately accomplished in an 
mgenioas manner, by simpler means. A method had 
been mvented of sending a rope from a vessel to the 
shore by means of a kite, which could be made to de- 
scend at any place or time required. " By-the-by, Hany," 
said Sir Rupert, ** you cannot do better than read the 
account of this invention ; I am sorry we did not think 
of it sooner, that we might have tried it ; but you shall 
nave the book, and take it home with you. I dare say 
^ou wiH be «bl^ to make a kite of this sort for yooiBelf 

II. I 17 
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It is a new and perfectly safe invention for yon to try- 
no gM necessaiy — no ir&^-oothing dangerotm— -dLnd 
Bome^ing really within your power and present aeans 
tb accojp^sh for a useful purpose.*' 

Harry's mind seized the idea instantly with oitho- 
siasm. 

*^Yee," added Sir Rupert, **even the electric kite, 
which drew down lightning from the clouds, and whidi 
led to the use of conductors, to save us from the danger 
of thunder-storms, could not be more useful than such a 
kite as this, which might save the lives of thousands." 

Sir Rupert went with. Harry immediately to the hhraiy 
to look for this book, and some others which he and 
Lucy wished to borrow. They were welcome to an^, 
upon condition that they wrote down their names in 
wiiat was called the Book-hook, a small volume which 
lav with the catalogue upon the library table, and in 
which a debtor and creditor account was regularly kept 
of all that were borrowed and returned. 

Besides the forty-first volume of the Traimactions of 
the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, in whi<^ 
there was the description of the kite, Harry wrote down, 
" Priestley's History of Vision, 2 vols.," in which he par- 
ticularly wanted to read about the camera-obscura. 
Lucy wished to have that book x)f Franklin's^ whic^ she 
had been looking at the day they were at the electrical 
machine, for the sake of some letters which she had 
seen at the end of the volume. Harry found the volume 
again readily for Lucy. What she alluded to were enti- 
tled Letters to a Young Lady on Philosophical Subjects, 
in one of which the author says to her, " Your observa- 
tion on what you have lately read concerning insects is 
very jiist and solid. Superficial minds are apt to despise 
those who make that part of the world their study, as 
mere triflers; but certainly the world has been very 
much obliged to them." 

Lucy wished also for a little volume which she had 
seen in Lady Di^by's bookcase, called Nouijahad, the 
beginning of which had excited her curiosity. Lady 
Digby consented, though it was a very favourite book, 
as it had been given to her by her father when she was 
about Lucy's age. She also lent her two very interest- 
ing accounts of shipwrecks ; " The Loss of tie Winter- 
ton," and the ^ Yoysige of the Alceste." 

Sir Rupert's last kindness to Harry and Lucy was the 
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tetidinf and explaining to them the use^f a ffentagrc^^ 
an iustrament for reducing maps or drawings. Dr. 
Wollaston's Camera Lucida he promised to shew Harry 
the next time he came to see him. 

Harry was very happy to hear those words^ the next 
time. 

Sir Rupert expressed his desire to see him and Lucy 
again whenever their father and mother would bring 
them ; and it was settled that they should spend another 
^fortnight at Digby Castle, making it their way home. 

As Lucy was listening most attentively to this inter- 
esting arrangement, she was startled by the sound of a 
carriage : she looked out of the window, and saw that it 
was their own, driving to the door. 

** Is it possible !" cned she. ^ "• I thought it was much 
earlier. Oh ! there is mamma with her bonnet on ! I 
did not think it was near bonnet-time yet." 

But alas ! it was come to that time, and to that last 
moment when she must say good-hy. 

How often they said good-by it would be impossible 
%o recount. We are sure of once in the drawing-room 
—once on the steps of the house— once on the steps of 
the carnage — and again at the carriage window, and a 
good-by as they passed the porter^s lodge, to the mother 
of Astyanax. 

But the present moment, as usual, pressed its claims 
to attention, and had its claims allowed. Harry began 
to settle the books in the carriage. Of their inconveni- 
ent arrangement, in the moment of fareweD, none of the 
party had been fully sensible. But now it hurt Harry's 
mechanical feelings to see parcels sliding and slipping, 
unable to stay in the places assigned them, as these 
were in direct opposition to the laws of gravity. He 
set about to alter their arrangement, promising to make 
it infinitely more convenient to everybody. How in- 
convenient his elbows were to his mother during this 
operation need not be represented: it will readily be 
conceived by all who have ever been in a carriage with 
a settler. 

Scarcely had Harry packed the books, and Lucy 
placed the great nosegay to her satisfaction in one oi 
the pockets of the carnage, than they began a com- 
l^son of their feelings during their visit at Digby 
Castle. 
.• *• I have been very, very happy T' aaid Lucy. '* Harry . 

Id 
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W AM Ml you all the iUim wlsaek I lik«d» mid ibn 
yoa may tell me what you Uked besU^ 

Wkat he or what Lucy liked best it was difficolt to 
decide : Lucy seemed to think that ** aU was be«t.'*— *** I 
hope,^' she added* ** that Lady Digbv's nephews and iiie^ 
ces may be there at our next visit ; how happily we sbaJl 

ey at hide and seek in the mnmUUd apartments 1 I 
)w a place where you would not find me for a year 
if I did not tell you — up through the trapdoor, near the 
little staircase leading to that observatory which you 
have not seen." 

^* I am to see the observatory, and Saturn and his 
ring, next time," said Harry, *' if next time ever comes.** 

*' If! to be sure it will," said Lucy. ** We have not 
seen half the park yet — we shall have delightful walks 
with Lady Digby — ehe likes long, rambling, scrambling 
walks. Harry, is not she a mce woman ?" 

'* No," said Harry. *' I like her because she ia not 



nictf." 



'* Not in the bad sense you mean ; not over mce^'* aaid 
Lucy. 

*' Yes," said Harry ; " I mean, that she is not one of 
those who have always fine shoes, and wno can never 
stir out of the house except on a fine day. She has 
strong shoes, and has the use of her feet, and her 
hands, and her h^ad." 

^ And knows where every thing can be found that is 
wanted," said Lucy, " and keeps every thing in order.** 

** Yet does not piague everybody," said Harry, " \3ff 
being too exact. Some people take every book off the 
tables the moment one leaves the room, and put every 
thing out of the way, which they call putting things ^y.'* 

** That would not suit Sir Rupert," said Lucy ; ^ he 
said he did not like the look of any room where there 
were no books, and no signs of people being comfortar 
bly employed. I love the look of the library and the 
drawing-room at Digby Castle: very different Arom 
Newcourt Hall, a fine house aunt Pierrepoint took me 
to last year. My dear Harry, you can have no idea how 
tiresome it was! Lady Newcourt sat or lay on the 
sofa all day long, without having any thing in the world 
to do !" 

<«I suppose the poor woman was a eripple,** said 
Harry. 

^ lAot 8b^ was not a cnpule," said Luey f " ah* pould 
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dance, thongh she cotild not walk. Bat 1 suppose that 
some days she was ill, though she ate and drank Ifte 
other people every day: yet it was always said that 
Lady Newcourt was so very delicate ! There was to 
be no wind in the room, and no noise — all the compaii^ 
talked in whispers ; but indeed that was no loss, for no- 
body ever said any tiling worth hearing ; nobody laoghed» 
and nobody was allowed to yawn, excepting Lord New*' 
court himself. He did yawn indeed^ and aunt Pierre* 
point was so cruel as to send me to bed one evening for 
a fit of yawning, which I caught from him — so I never 
looked at him a^in in the evening ; indeed, 1 did not 
like looking at him at any time. At breakfast he was 
so pale and miserable; at dinner, so red and cross; and 
at night, so stupid and sleepy. I believe he was unh2q[>- 
py, because he had never any thing to say.^* 

"But many people are happy enough when they 
have not any thing to say," interrupted Barry. 

'• Are they f said Lucy, doubtingly. 

"Certainly," said Harry. *^Mtn are often happy 
when they say nothing: for one, I am sure I am often 
happiest when — " 

" You ! yes," interrupted Lucy; " but there is a great 
deal of difference between saying nothing, and having 
nothing to say ; besides, Lord Newcourt not only had 
nothing to say, but nothing to do. Poor man ! with all 
his riches, and his fine Newoourt-house, and Newcourt- 
nark, he was the most unhappy person I ever saw. 
Now I will make his face for you, Harry." 

HarfT could not help laughing at Lucy's imitation of 
Lord Newcourt's dull face. She was going on mimiek- 
ing his lordship's yawn, aoid the manner in which Lady 
Newcourt lolled on the sofa, and her drawting, affected 
voice ; but her mother stopped her, by saying that she 
advised her not to acquire the habit of mimicry. 

" Though it may be entertaining at the moment, Luey, 
h is dangerous ; it would make you. disliked ; and, what 
w worse, might lead you to say and do what is iU- 
BaCmred, and for which you ought to be disliked." 

'* Oh ! mamma, 1 hope not," said Lucy ; *' I did not 
mean to be illnatured, but 1 cannot help seeing the dif- 
ference between people who are sensible or agreeable^ 
and those who are stupid, or afiected, or disagreeable. 
How can 1 help, mamma, seeing the difference between 
Lord and La^ Newcourt, with their ways of goinff on 
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and their maimer of spending their time at Dighy Cas- 
tle. You would not wish, mamma, would you, that 1 
should not perceive the differeace, and that I should like 
them sdl equaUy V^ 

^' Certainly I should not, my dear Lucy," answered 
her mother. *' I am very glad that you can judge and 
distinguish what it is in tha characters, and manners, 
and habits of those you see which makes them agree* 
ahle or disagreeaUe, happy or miserable ; and I should 
be very sorry, by what 1 say now, to put any restraint 
upon your expressing before me, as well as to your 
brother, your natural feelings and opinions.^' 

"Oh, mamma, you need not fear that,'' said Lucy; 
'* I should never feel afraid to speak before you ; yoa 
tell me so gently and kindly when you think me wrong. 
Now, Harry, stop me, pray, the next time I begin to 
mimic anybody; and do not laugh, because that en* 
courages me. I do not think I was quite right either, 
mamma, in another thing which, perhaps, you did not 
hear me say — ^about aunt Pierrepoint's being so cruel as 
to send me to bed for yawning. I should not have said 
tbat, because she was very kind to me, and I should be 
▼ery sorry to be ungrateful — 1 should not have told the 
only little thing she did that was ui^ust." 

" Very true, my dear ^Lucy ; and I am sure, since you 
have this generous feeling, that I need say no more am 
the suk^ect.^' 

'' Mother,*' said Harry, *^ I am going to ask you a gues* 
tlon ; not on my own account, for 1 cannot complain of 
anybody having been unjust to me — ^but when children 
have been punished unjustly, I want to know hew they 
can help recollecting it." 

** They cannot help recollecting it," said his mother* 
*'but they can prevent themselves from talking er 
thinkmg of it, by which means they will avoid fixing the 
impression more strongly in the mem<^ ; and if, on the 
other hand, they try to reoolleot the kindness that has 
been shown to them, they will avoid the danger whieh 
Lacy so justly dreads, of becoming ungrateful." 

*' Yes, mamma," said Lucy, *'I recollect hearing of 
that ungrateful girl. Miss Kitty Maizes, who said—" 

Her father interrupted her recollections, and gently 
deahwdherto look out at a place they were just passieg. 
»*IaA es talk," aa»d he, *' of things, net of penoiuu" 
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• * 

Hb atofi^ khe cariitge for a Ibw mimteS) that they 
auf ht look at the butkUng which was near the road. 

**" What a strange, ii^y-lookiag house," exelaimed 
Lucy. ^ It is neither a house nor a eastle I" 

*' This was the mode of building," said her fother, 
** whic^ followed the time of Gothic castles in England. 
WhiW fortified castles were no longer wanted for de* 
fence* people began to build houses with walls less 
Mekt and without the moat, drawlnridge, and portcullis ; 
ttiey retained something of Uie old castle appearance, 
hf way of grandeur, or because they had been used to 
it. But this s^le of building, which Lucy dislikes, s^ 
pears now to be useless; uid that is one reason, I 
Ihttk, why it looks ugly. Those blind towers, for in- 
■tanee, in wiiich there aro neither loopholes to shoot 
through with bow and arrow, nor windows to light even 
a nasTOW staireaae, are ridiculous." 

A short time after this, as they drove through a 
to«rn« they took notice of some very old-looking houses, 
which seemed to be built of wood; they had projecting 
wiadows, which, in the second story, jutted out far into 
A« street ; and o^ers, like checkered frames of black 
wood and white plastering : on one of these they saw 
the date 1560. 8uch houses were common, as their 
lather toM them, in the times of Elizabeth and James. 

** Did not we come through this town on our way to 
Digby Castie t" said Lucy. *' 1 wonder that 1 never took 
mtuce c( these odd-looking houses ; did you, Harry !" 

'' No,** said Harry, ^ we were thi^ing of something 
else, I suppose." 

*'But now," said Lucy, *'that we have seen that 
Gothic castle and chapel, and that we have learned a 
little about such things, we take more notice o( other 
buildings, and we feel interested about them, which ia 
very pleasant." 

As they went on a little further they met some 
loaded timbw-carriages, and on (me was a stone pillar, 
which, as one of the drivers told them, had been 
hrought by water from far o(f; they were going "^to a 
nobieman^s place near hand, who is building a fine 
house." Harry's father found, that by turning a little 
out of their direct road they could see it, and he ordered 
the postillion to drive that way. When they arrived, 
they got out of the carriage to look at the building ; the 
scaffoldings weie up, and many wofkmen busy at work: 
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bol enough w» finished for ilaar^ to see Ihie style of 
architecture. It was Grecian, with a porHco supported 
by Doric columns. Lucy satd the front looked very 
like the print of a temple which they had seen the day 
before, among the prints at Digby Castle* She could 
not recollect the name of it. Harry knew it was the 
tempLe of Minerva, but it had another name, the Parthi* 
ftoii.* The architect heaurd what they said, and laid 
them that this was built after the model of the Parthe- 
non. He then spoke of some new buildings in London, 
and made use of several terms which they (hd not un- 
derstand ; but Harry had now seen and heard enough to 
make him anxious to learn more on these sub^te. 
*' How much there is to learn," said he, in getting into 
the carriage, ** not only about building, but about evory 
thing !" 

'* Yes," said Lucy, '* that puts me m mind of ' Alps-oi^ 
Alps arise.' Harry, do you recollect that !** 

''Alps on Alps!" said Harry; ^what can you mean, 
Lucy I" 

She began to repeat some weU»known lines of Pooe. 
Harry recollected them ; he had lesorned them from her 
some months before this time, and he begged that she 
would let him try if he could repeat them. " Only give 
me time," said he ; '' when I stop, do not t^ me the 
next word directly." 

'' Very well ; if you are out I will not put you in tiill 
have counted a himdred, and that surely will be time 
enough for you to think, and for me to be silent." 

Harry began boldly — 

Fired at first sight with what—' ^ 
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But with what or by what he was fired, he could not 
recollect. Lucy's hundred was fairly counted, and the 
last ten slowly tolled out. 

He observed that these first lines, which he knew 
were something about the muse, he had always fount 
very diflicult, but that if Lucy wotdd repeat four or five, 
he knew he could then go on cleverly. Lucy repeated*— 

*< * Fired at first sight with what the muse imparts, 
In fearless youth we 'tempt the height of arts. 
While from the bounded level of our mind 
Short views we take, nor see the lengths behind.' ** 

* From the GrMk woidP yt ib iww , Ths ¥iiaiii> 
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^^Biop^** httemipted Hwry, " Ime is my cMteulty ; I 
Bev«r cottldiearn tins by heart, because 1 do not under- 
stand it. * Nor see the lengths bekind .*' behind I think 
should be before. Does not the author mean, that in 
cUmbing the height of the arts, we cannot see the 
length of the way before us 1** 

**- He does ; but the word behind is iMte used in an- 
cnher sense." 

** What sense ?" said Harry. 

** Why, for instance,*' answered Lucy, ** if you take 
ttwa^r a httle from what we have to learn, yet a greait 
deal is left behind.'* 

** Still there is a puzzle," said Harry, ** as there al- 
ways is when a word is used that has two senses ; we 
do not know in which to take it." 

** Well, I cannot help it," said Lucy, ** let me go on. 
You must not be so exact in poetry. You will see by 
what is coming that I am right. 

*' * But more advanced, behold, with strange surprise, 
New distant scenes of endless science rise.* ** 

*• Science !•♦ interrupted Harry. "Now, my dear, I 
can go on myself. 

** * So pleased at first the towering Alps we try, 
Mount o*er the vales, and seem to tread the sky ; 
Th' -eternal snows appear aheady past, 
And the fiiat clouds and moBOtams s ee m the last ; 
But thoee attained, we tremble to survey 
The growing labours of the lengthened way ; 
Th' increasing prospect tires our wandering eyes, 
Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps arise.' ** 

** Quite perfect," said Lucy. 

*^ And very well repeated," said his mother* 

** Because I like these Unes very much," said Harry. 
** In this poetry there is some sense as well as sound," 
added he. ^ It is true and it's pretty, and it's wise and 
it's witty." 

^ My dear Harry, that is rhyme ! You will be a poet 
at last," eried Lucy. 

'* It will be a long time first," said Harry. '< In the 
meantime here we are at home ; here is Dame Pey- 
ton's cottage." 

^And how well the toof looks, papa,'' said Lucy; 
^ and there is Dame Peyton coming oat to weleome us." 

**Ma»ma, do not you think that porek would bo 

13 
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mueh prettier if it were corered wllii koneysw^de. I 
will plant some there to-morrow, or cuttings oiclem^tUf 
mamma, or some quick-growing climber." 



It may be feared, that after all the dissipation— or, if 
dissipation be not the proper word, all the amusement 
and variety they had enjoyed during this last fortnight 
at Digby Castle, Harry and Lucy might find it dull at 
Rupert Cottage. It will be feared by Hiose who beet 
know the nature of boys, that after the great excite* 
nent of the workshop and the laboratory, with novel- 
ties mechanical, chymical, electrical, and aerial, open- 
ing to his yiew every day and hour, Harry would not 
be able to settle soberly to his necessary emplojrments, 
and to plod on daily through the requisite portions of 
Greek, Latin, and mathematics. It will and must be 
feared by all who equally well know the nature of girls, 
that after the polite praise and incessant attention paid 
to her by those two most uncommonly kind people. Sir 
Rup^t and Lady Digby, Lucy would droop like a plant 
suddenly removed from sunshine to shade. 

Harry and Lucy's father and mother had their fears 
on these points undoubtedly, and with some reason — as 
all fathers and mothers, as well as masters and govern- 
esses, will confess, those only excepted who have been 
blessed or cursed with the care of early prodigies of 
prudence. 

It should be remarked, that a few words said by Sir 
Rupert Digby to both Harry and Lucy, had operated on 
their minds to prepare them to watch over themselves 
on their return home. He had shown that uncommon 
degree of justice, which considers not only what is 
agreeable to young people at the moment, but what is . 
^o happen afterward to them, and to those who have the 
every-day care of providing for their happiness. 

*' You know, Harry, that if I were constantly living 
with you, 1 could not afford to give up to you so much 
of my time ; and I hope you wfll prove to your father 
and to yourself, when you ^ home, that I have done 
you no mischief. Lucy will, I think, follow your ex- 
ample, whatever it may be, and this wili be an addition- 
al motive for your assiduity.'* 

Harry had these wonia m hie reeoUeetiom te ttom- 
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mg after he came home ; and when left entirely to hkn* 
eelf, in his own room, he went to his mathematics finl, 
and then finished his {xmion of Greek and Latin, before 
he tried the new ghisses in his camera-obecura. When 
Lucy knew this, she could not for very shame go, as 
she had been desperately tempted to do, to Nourjahad 
instead of to arithmetic. 

AfVer breakfast there was a new struggle in their 
minds : Harry was tempted by the sight of the books of 
shipwrecks, and was attracted by the titles, in large 
characters, of the loss of the Alceste and of the Winter* 
ton ; and a page on which she opened in Nourjahad, 
describing the good genius crowned with flowers, was 
almost irresistiUe to Lucy. 

"It will be an evil genius to you, Lucy," said her 
mother ; '^ for if once it catches hold of you, it will keep 
vott from every thing else ; of this I wam you, for I 
have myself felt the power of that genius. Our duties 
must be done first, and then pleasures can be ei\j<^ed 
in comfort.'* 

" 1 understand you, mamma," said Lucy. *' There ! I 
have put away Nourjahad. But look at Harry, deep in 
the midst of the shipwrecks, though he advised me not 
to touch the books«" 

Harry threw down the Winterton, and ran off to his 
business. 

Lucy had undertaken to make a froek for Dame Pey- 
ton's grandchild ; but, to say the truth, it had been a 
long time about, and was in danger of becoming as yel- 
low as certain Indian muslin dresses, which the bkck 
servants, who are employed to embroider them for their 
mistresses, wind round their waists, and trail about the 
house for months, working at the flower or the leaf in 
the intervals of domestic employments. Lucy's frock 
was an example of beautiful running, and equally beau- 
tiful back-stitching, with one little border of satin stitch, 
smooth as any, save that which Parisian fingers can 
perform. Her mother now reminded her that it ought 
to be completed, as the christening of the child was 
fixed for the next Sunday. There was one row of 
back*stitching yet to be done. Baek-stitching, as every- 
body knows, is desperately tiresome ; but what will not 
hearty good-will, aided by a little good sense, and a lit- 
tle good example, accomplish ? 

" Harry has done all he promised," thought Lucy» 
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4^ aH the aimiieittciit we had^st ^li^f Castle;* wo 
thinking, and acting accordingly, she eoanpletely ftnii^ 
ei her work, and held it up wfore her mother's appro- 
ving eyes. 

It happened that Harry and Lncy were te ^peiid tiMl 
evening at home by themselves, their fother and BMi^er 
having gone to dnnk tea with the good old vicar, at a 
few flules distance. They had maiiy pleasant things to 
do. Lucy, in the first place, went to try her frock on 
the baby. The joy that appeared in Dame Peyton's 
eyes overpaid iMcy ior the laboar of the woric. The 
haby was asle^ in the cradle, but the grandam, with- 
out ceremony, took it up to anray it in its new vest- 
ments; and while Harry was out, digging the border 
ready for the cuttings of faeneysuclde and clematis, 
round Uie poveh, the grandmother and Lucy had leisure 
to admire how pretty the child looked in its christeBing 
mbe. The dame only wished that its mothw were at 
home to see it ; but the mother had gone to Digby Cas- 
tle to visit her husband, who was a footman Uiere. 

Harry came into the cottage just to let Lucy know 
that he had dug the border for her, and must now nta 
off to finish a job of his own — some steps which he was 
making to a bathiag-plaoe, near DasM Peyton^ cottage. 
He told Lucy that he should finish his work in half aa 
heor« and that then he would come to her. 

'^ Pray, my dear Lucy,'' said he, ** watt for am at the 
seat ; do not come to see whether 1 have done my work, 
for I promise yon 1 will go to you as soon as I can, and 
then we will read the shipwreck of the Winterton to- 
gether. Pray stay there patiently." 

Lucy promised to wait for him patiently. There was, 
she thought, little danger of her not keeping this prom- 
ise, when she had such a book as Nouijahad to read. 
She read, and read on ; at last, passing at a ^noed rest- 
ing-place, just where Nouijahad sinks into Ins second 
Iwnared years* sleep, Lucy looked round her, and saw 
the lengthened shadows of the evening. There was 
within view of her seat a projecting pomt of rock, whoso 
shadow Harry had always c<Nisulted as his dial. Lucy 
now looked at its long dark form upon the water, and 
said to hers^— 

'' It must be growing late, very Isle : I wmider Harry 
isnotcoHis" 
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She Stood tp^ aid looked along the ]»lih--iio Haifjr-^ 
netittof was to be seen. She considered what coukl 
heire k<»t him so long. 

*' Perhaps some of the stops were wrong,*' said she to 
herself, ** and he has stayed to alter them. 1 have a 
mad to go and 8ee-*bat no, he begged that I would be 
patient, and parlicularly desired me to stay lor him 
'•eie. 

^le took up her book again, and read on a little to- 
thoF, btti with divided interest ; every now and then look- 
ing up to see whether he was cominff ; at length, una- 
ble to fix her attention any longer, she pot down the 
book. For the last two pages she did not knew what 
she was reading. She had been inventing all manner of 
tilings that could have befallen Harry. 

** 1 must go and see what has become of him,'' thought 
she. '' Why should not 1? He bid me wait for hmi, 
that we iMffht read the shipwreck here togeth^ ; but if 
I stay anjr mnger it will be so dark that we cannot read. 
HiU'k, he ia coming." No, it was only the rustling of the 
leaves. 

^ I cannot wait any longer — I may be of use to him~- 
I utiil go. Oh ! there he is ! I see him among the troea! 
I am glad I stayed." 

It was <»ly a dog— but a boy followed, running fVril 
speed up the path towards her. Dame Pe^on's grand- 
son ! Lucy tried to go forwaid to meet him ; but 
was so much frightened that she could not stir. 



" What is the matter! Where is my brother t Oh, 
speak," cried Lucy, when the boy came near enough to 
be heard. 

The boy, trying to look and speidL composedly, an* 
Bwered, '* Mast^ Harry is at home, miss, by this time ; 
I met him at the turn of the road with master amd mis* 
tress, and Master Harry sent me off here to t^ you, 
miss, not to wait no longer for he, but to come home, if 
you be leased, miss." 

** Is that all?" said Lucy, relieved for a moment frooa 
her frieht *^ But that is not all, I am sure, by your look. 
Something bad has happened — ^tell me at once." 

^'^ Why, miss, our house has been on fire, aad half Ae 
roof burnt, they say. I can't tell how it happened ; 1 
II. 18 
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only met Master Hamr and the folks as I was a g6ing 
towards home, just at the turn of the road. Grandmofheir 
was the first I met, and she asked me where I had heeii ; 
and I said with the cows ; then she told me how our 
house had been all in a blaze, more than an hour ago, 
and that the child in the cradle would have been bitnit 
to death only for Master Harry : not ^soul was near the 
house but he when the flames broke out, grandmother 
told me. She was g<me to the wood to pick sticks — 
nother was at the Castle — ^Betty had just runned out, I 
ean't say where — '* 

**Oh, never mind that, tell me about my brother," 
cried Lucy. 

"• I can*t, miss, for I donH know no more than that he is 
badly burnt. I saw his father carrjring of him home.*^ 

^* Carrying him ! then it must be bad indeed," thought 
Lucy. 

She asked no further questions, but set off rminin|f 
home as fast as she could. Want of breath forced her 
soon to slacken her speed, and the boy overtaking her, 
begged her not to be so much terrified. 

** J cannot think Master Harry is very badly hurt, be- 
cause he spoke quite like his self-— strong and eheerfvA 
— and his face is not burnt, miss, that I am clear sure 
of, for 1 saw it quite plaki, as he turned his head back 
over his father*s shoulder, beckoning to me, and sent me 
off with his love to you, miss, and to beg you would not 
be frightened, which I had not time to tell you." 

Lucy ran on while the boy was saying this : she felt 
as if she could not get on fast, do what she would ; at 
last she reached the house, and made her way through 
the people who were standing in the passage. She tried 
softly to open the door of her mother's room, where she 
heard that Harry was, but it was fastened : her father 
from within opened it, inquiring eagerly if a messen- 
ger he had sent to the apothecary's in the village had 
r^urned. 

" Here he comes," said Lucy, " with a bottle in his 
hand." 

Her father seized the bottle, asking if the surgeon was 
coming. 

No, he was gone to a patient ten miles off, and would 
not be back till morning. 

Her father had not seen Lucy, but she caught hold of 
his ^rm, and asked if she might see Harry! 
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: ^ Yes, you can help your mother. Bat can yon com- 
mand yowraelf, Lucy ? Do not come in, if you can- 
not—" 

** I can-^ will—" aaid Lucy. " Only tell me what I 
ean do for him ;" and throwing off her bonnet and 
glovet», she went in. It was worse than she expected. 
When she heard groans from Harry, who bore pain 
•o well, she knew he must suffer dreadfully: going^ 
nearer, she saw him lying on his side, the arm down to 
the elbow covered widi huge white blisters, or in some 
places raw, and of a fiery red, his whole frame writhing 
ID agony ! Lucy coulid not help shrinking at this sight, 
but she made no exclamation. She looked at her moUier 
to inquire what could be done. Her mother was wet- 
ting some soft linen rags with spirits of turpentine, 
which her father poured out of the bottle. These were 
gently laid on the inflamed parts of the arm, takinggreat 
care not to break the blisters. Lucy could scarcely bear 
to see it done— the first touches gave Harr^ such torture* 
even with all his mother's care and dehcacy of hand. 
She was now desired to take her mother's place, and to 
keep ihe linen on Harry's arm and shoulder wet with 
the turpentine. Lucy's hands trembled when she be- 
gan, but they soon became more steady ; the conscious- 
ness that what she was doing would relieve her broth- 
er, gave her courage. To her unspeakable satisfaction, 
kis groans became less freooent ; in a few minutes his 
features, which had been ul drawn up, came to them- 
selves ; and opening his eyes for a moment, he looked 
up at Lucy, and said, ** Thank you, dear Lucy." 

His father and mother were employed in melting ba^ 
silicon ointment, and mixing it with the oil of turpen- 
tine, in a small saucepan ; a process that required great 
eaution to prevent the vapour of that very inflammable 
oil from taking fire. This preparation was now ready. 
His mother, with a soft feather, smeared it over the 
whole surface of the wound, and then spread the rest 
of it on a large rag, which she gently laid over all. 
Scarcely was the operation finished, when Harry's head 
sunk upon his pillow, and he dropped asleep ; this was 
in about fifteen minutes from the nrst application of the 
turpentine. 

Lucy left the room, by her mother's desire, to go to 
bed; suid aa she was moving very softly through the 
paaeage, she found Dame^ Beytoa sitting there, waiting 
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for BMse aceoant of Harry. Wkeii 8li« hestd tiiat Iw 
was easy, and asleep, she went away repetttimi^- 

«* Biess him ! God bless him !*" 

FcM* some days Harry was so feverish, ^at the sur- 
seon had forhiddeii all conversalion in his leom ; btti at 
fast he was allowed to talk a liiUe^ and Lucy beiagmoM 
anxious to hear how the aceident had happened, she 
said, '' 1 left you, Harry^ when tou weie gmag to wotk 
at the steps. Go oa fronn that.'' 

He had been at work, he sud, rery busily, ihiishing 
those steps, and growing warm, had thrown off his ooi^ 
when suddenly observing a great Ught over the ti<ee«, 
near Dame Peyton's cottage, he went up the bank, and 
aaw flames coming from the roof; he ran on to the 
house — the house door was locked— lie knocked and 
called in vain, but hearing the ones of the cbiM, he 
broke the fastening of a lattice window, and sprang itit# 
the kitchen ; thick smoke almost blinded him ; he knew, 
however, that it was in the little pariour, and feeing 
along the wall, he was partly gaidied by its cnes^ tia 
these were overpowered by loud yells, which burst out 
in some place over his head. He found the pariour 
door, but it stuck so fast that he could not push it open. 
He heard the rustling of the taraeS'-^he pushed agaia 
with all his force, and the door gave way. Fireligtit 
ttow glared upon him from the roof; Harry saw the cm- 
die at the opposite side of the room; he snatehed up 
the infant, and made his way back through the suffo*- 
eating smoke and pieces of biasing thatdi, wiiich were 
BOW falling. He put the infant out first ; in jampisg 
after it, he perceived something on fire about himself^ 
and when he came into the air, he found his shirt-sleeve 
ta a bUxe ; he threw faimeelf on the ground, in hopes to 
extinguish the flame; but, as fast as he extingmahed it 
in one place, it appeared in another. No help wae near. 
The pain was intense \ 

This was all Harry could tell of what had happened, 
till he awakened again, as he described it, and heard a 
confusion Of voices, and fomid himeelf in his father** 
nrms. 

Dame Peyton had come morning, noon, and night, te 
inquire how he was, and very much wished to see him* 
He was now able; in Lucy's opinion, and In his own, to 
eee her« and Lucy admittid both the dame and the moth* 
eroC the chtkif who were anxiously waiting at the door. 
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Tile mother softly approached his bedside, with her in- 
fant in her arras, judiciously considering that no sight 
could be more gratifying; to Harry. Their thanks were 
silent— the tears came into their eyes as they looked al 
him, and Dame Peyton uttered one low and fervent 
"God bless him*' — not a word more. Even Harry, with 
his horror of flattery and dread of being thanked, was 

£ leased ; especially when the infant stretched out its 
ttle arms towards him, and smiled. 

Harry asked if they had found out what the yells 
came from which he had heard in the loft ! 

The dame told him that they came from her cat, which 
had been burnt there with its kittens. 

He then wished to know if the whole of the new roof 
had been burnt, and how it had caught fire ? 

Yes, the roof was all burnt, but not much other dam- 
age had been done. How the house first took fire no 
one could tell. Betsy declared that all was safe when 
she went out ; — no clothes — nothing left near the fire- 
place, and the fire was very low. As far as they could 
judge, the fire had broken out in the loft. 

Harry thought that perhaps the chimney might have 
some crack in it ; but no, it had been examined, and 
Dame Peyton repeated that it was most extraordinary 
that a fire should break out in a loft when nobody had^ 
been in it, or so much as up the stairs which led to it,* 
for two days before — of this Betsy and she were cer- 
tain. No creature had been up there. 

" Except the cat,*' as Lucy observed. It just occur* 
red to her that the dame*s favourite tabby cat had been 
the cause of all the mischief. Lucy recollected to have 
often seen her lying in the ashes almost under the grate. 
She thought it possible that Tabby had gone up to her 
kittens in the loft with a bit of cinder sticking to her, 
which might have set fire to the straw in which she and 
her kittens were lying. 

This seemed very likely to all but Dame Peyton, who 
could not bear that the blame should be brought home 
to her poor dear tabby. In zeal for the memory of the 
best of cats, Dame Peyton forgot the under tone proper 
to a sick-room, and she was in loud demonstration of 
the impossibility of that which probably had happened, 
when the ^oor opened, and the surgeon entered. The 
room was clearea instantly. Even Lucy, notwithstand- 
ing her protestations of innocence and promises of per« 
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ptetaal siletice, found herself in the passage, and fhe 
door closed against her. 

The surgeon pronounced that Harry had still mnck 
fever; and he found, that though the bum was rapidly 
healinr, yet his patient could not raise himself, nor turn 
in his bed, without much pain. Upon further examina- 
tion, the surgeon discovered that Harry had received a 
severe strain, the consequences of whicn might, he saidy 
be very serious. He feared that it would be necessary 
for Harry to continue confined to a horizontal position 
for some time. 

•• How long, sir ?" said Harry, in an intrepid tone. 

As far as the surgeon could guess, it would probaUy 
be some weeks before Harry could walk. He might at- 
tempt it sooner, but if he did, it would be at a great risk ; 
on the contrary, if he submitted quietly and steadily to 
this confinement, in all human probability he would per- 
fectly recover, and be as well and active as ever. 

The moment he was convinced of the reason and ne- 
cessity of the case, Harry was perfectly submissive, 
and, better than submissive — ^resolute to bear and for* 
bear whatever was prescribed. When the surgeon had 
left the room, Harry, looking up, and seeing his moth- 
er's anxious eyes fixed upon him, smiled, and said, '* Do 
^ot be afraid for me, or of me, mother; you shall see 
how ^ood ana how well I shall be ; a few weeks wili 
soon be over; and though I am to lie fiat, I may use my 
hands and arms, I suppose, as soon as my bum is well $ 
and I can read and entertain myself, and, what is better, 
I shall have Lucy to read to me, and talk to me. You 
need not pity me, mother ; I am not to be pitied at all. 
Was not it very fortunate that I was there, and in time 
to save the child 1 Think of the delight I felt when I 
jot it safe out of the window, and the joy of hearing 
It squall again, of being certain it was alive ! I am 
sure that, and the pleasure I have just had in seeing the 
mother and child, and the old woman too, are enough to 
pay me for all. The surgeon, you know, said we might 
thank God it was no worse, and I thank God it is so 
well. Think, mother, of my having been the means of 
saving a fellow-creature. I am sure I do, with all my 
heart and soul, thank God.'* 

After all this excitement, his nurses wisely left him 
to repose. He fell into a sound sleep. How long hd 
might have slept none can tell^ for he was wakenedi 
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uracil to Lvicy^s |)it>vocation, by a loud knoek at thehaU 
door. It was Sir Rupert Digby — ^not he, surely, that 
gare the thundering knock ; no, that was his fool of a 
groom, for even wise men sometimes have foolish 
grooms. 

8ir Rupert Digby was allowed to come into Hany% 
room, and Lucy was struck by the melancholy expres- 
sion of his countenance, which did not clear up when 
Harry's own cheerflil voice assured him that he now suf- 
fered but little, and that he hoped to be quite well in a 
few weeks, and able to go to Digby Castle; at ttMsse 
words Sir Rupert shook his head sorrowfully, and said-— 

** We shall not be there to meet you, my dear. We 
are obliged to set out immediately for the Continent.'* 

One of Lady Digby*s nieces, as they had heard this 
morning, had Seen taken dangerously ill, and they were 

foing to her. This was a farewell visit from Sir Rupertt 
•ady Digby could not come — she was too bus^, ana too 
unhappy. 

Harnr and Lucy were very sorry, but they were not 
so selnsh as to think much of their own little disap- 
pointment, and Harry was grateful to Sir Rupert for 
thinking of him at such a time. Sir Rupert had indeed 
thought of every thing that could contribute to Harry's 
ease and comfort in his absence, and now offered the 
key of his library, and the use of his prints aUd instru- 
ments, which were most gladly accepted. 

Sir Rupert promised not only to write to Harry's fa- 
ther, but to Harry himself, if he should see any thi^g on 
the Continent that he thought might amuse or instruct 
him. 

•• Farewell, Harry," said he. " May God bless you, 
And keep alive in your mind the benevolent feelings you 
possess, and the aobie desire to improve the faculties 
with which He has endowed you." 



DuaiMo some succeeding days, Hany's pulse and his 
•own account of himself were at peipetual variance ; he 
asserting that he was weM, quite weH, while his pulse 
pronounced momijig and evening the reverse. The 
surgeon preferred the report of the pulse ; and Harry, 
bound by his wise resolutions, was obliged to submit to 
Doctor Diet and Doctor Quiet, and to have nothing yet 
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to do with Lucy's favourite. Doctor Merryroan. Harry 
was neither to talk or to be talked to; neither to re^ 
or to be read to ; neither to entertain or be entertained. 
Lucy, with a face becoming the most discreet of little 
nurses, sat by his bedside, knitting for him future com- 
fortables, or went about in silence, but never on tjptoe, 
for that Harry detested ; he always wakened when any 
one went on tiptoe ; but moving quietly, yet without 
any appearance of constraint, she freed him from the 
fear of keeping her prisoner. In about a fortnight his 
arm healed ; but, from the effecte of the strain, he was 
still obliged to be a prisoner upon the sofa : for some 
hours lying, as required, quite flat ; at others, raised 
from that tiresome horizontal penance to a position 
which, with all the advantages of rest, restored him to 
the use of hands, arms, and eyes. This privilege he 
owed to the kindness of his friend Sir Rupert, who, m 
passing through London, saw and sent him a bed, inval- 
uable to all in his condition. 

The first day it came Harry begged that it might be 
placed in his view, so that he might examine its coar 
struction. He saw that the bedstead was hinged in the 
middle, and that either end could be sloped to any an^le 
that was desired, and firnil)r fixed there by a supporting 
frame, just, as Lucy said, like her music-desk. There 
were various other contrivances which delighted Har- 
ry ; first as a mechanic, and then as an invalid. He had 
himself raised and lowered till he found the angle which 
was most easy and convenient. Then Lucy was em^ 
ployed to make a pasteboard quadrant, and to fasten it 
on the side of the bedframe, so that he could most accu- 
rately, as she said, signify to her his inclinoHons. *\ Yen 
wust allow me that pun, Harry." 

He allowed it to her in consideration of her well-di- 
vided quadrant. To say the truth, the quadrant was 
found of little use. It was easier to say, *' Put me up to 
the thiid notch, or to the fifth notch,'* as the case might 
require. But it is natural to ingenious people, espe- 
cially when young, to make use of supei^uous inven- 
tions upon common occasions. 

Lucy more than ever rejoiced at having acquired some 
taste for Harry's pursuits ; because, as she had been his 
best little nurse when he was sick, so now she could 
be his most agreeable companion when he was recov* 
ering. 
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iMalMiidied on Uris mMft cottvement of beds, Mi nett 
object was to add to it a raadu^ and wiiting^le^ 
which, in its kind, he determined should be as perfect as 
CiM bed. Smdiy trials weve made sundry ways, and at 
last a desk was contrired by Harry, and executed by the 
carpenter, which was perfectly firm, and yet removea- 
Me at a monent^s warning, cedinf its place to Ike ^&tk^ 
ner, breaktot, or tea-tray« 

It is but justtee to Harry to mention, that belbre In 
thought of all these cottteniences in his own establts'h- 
meal, he had been intent npon getting the roof repaired 
for Dame Peyton. 

Sir Rupert had placed his carpenter under Harry's or- 
4et9^ and had agreed to his request, that the house was 
BOW to be lasted. Harry looked at his old plan again; 
md, with his father's concurrence, made some improre- 
ments in this second edition of his roof. When the in- 

g anions and admirable machinery of Mr. Brunei was ft 
w years affo burnt to the ground, he replied, to a let- 
ter of condolence, that he found sufficient consi^atioit in 
the hopes of materially improving it. 

As soon as the surgeon's permission was obtained, 
Harry had great mijoyment in the books which his 
mother brought for him firom Digby Castle: among 
these were Scott^s poetical works. Harry formerly 
thought he had no taste for poetry ; but now, when his 
mother read to him the beginning of the ** Lay of the last 
Minstrel," be felt surprised at being so much pleased 
with it, as much even as Lucy. His mother having re- 
fused to let him hear more than one canto the first even- 
ing, he looked forward with eagerness to the time when 
readinff was to recommence. This now appeared the 
most delightful hour of the whole day ; and, but for the 
shame of not allowing his mother time to take breath, 
Lucy and he would willingly have listened to canto 
after canto, and poem afber poem, from the '* Lay of the 
Minstrer to the '' Lord of the Isles.'* 

But his mother managed their pleasures so that they 
not only lasted the longer, but were relished the more 
keenly-^not swallowed without being tasted. Lucy had 
this art yet to learn. 

*• Mamma,*' said she, " I think you are too careftil not 
to tire him with reading; I think be cannot have too much 
MiteTtainment. It is only the stupid parts of hpoki 
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which tire (me. All that is n^cesraty is to pick oul ths 
p^ums* said to have a rariety." 

'* He would, I think, be soon tired of pianos, my deaf,** 
said her mother, *' and a great variety would weary hiin 
stiU mQre." 

'* Well, mamma," whispered Lucy, ** will yon let us 
try the experiment ? I i^ould like' to see whether he 
could be tired of plums. I will pick out what I know 
he likes best, and never give him too much of one thing 
at a time — you will see, mamma." 

*' Try, my dear, and you will see," said her mother* 

Harry had now recovered sufficiently to resume some 
of his usual employments; and he begged Lucy one day 
to bring Euclid, that he might take his morning half-hov 
at geometry before they did any thing else. Lucy was 
of opinion that he ought not yet to read any thing so 
very serious. When the surgeon came, Lucy extorted 
a similar opinion from him, and therefore determined 
next day to try her experiment. Accordingly, at the 
hour which Harry had set apart for his mathematics, 
she stole in softly behind him, and while in the midst 
of the square of the hypotenuse, she laid beside him a 
£ne large butterfly, which in the most obliging maoiMnr 
rested there with outspread wings. 

*' 1 will look at it in one instant," said Harry, as Lucy 
called upon him to admire the beautiful purple eyes on 
the wings. *' Only just wait one moment tiJl I come to 
the Q. £. D." 

But as he spoke, the butterfly made a little motioa, as 
if preparing to rise. 

'' Take care that it does not fly away,** cried Harry. 

''There is no danger," said Lucy. 

In another instant, before Harry came to his Q. £• D., 
the butterfly made a sudden jump up, and sdighted upon 
Harry's hand. He started when he felt its cold tail anl 
bony body. It was no butterfly, but a sort of skipjack. 
Lucy had been at work painting the wings from suaria^ 
and for all the labour bestowed on the feather- cinetured 
head aud proboscis, she was overpaid by this start of 
Harry's. Imboldened by her first success this morning, 
she closed Euclid decidedly, and drew it from Hany^i 
hands. 

"* Harry," said she, " for the rest of this day you shidi 
have nothiog but plums, and I have plenty m store tor 
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ybti of all sorts. You will not, I hope, be abore feasl^ 
ing on such pretty and good ones as I have here for 
you f and she laid down a basketful of books, in each 
of which there were various paper marks. 

"1 am not above any thing good or pretty," said 
Harry; "but I think it is too early in the morning: if 
you begin now, you will scarcely be able to supply me 
all day long." 

*' TVjr, and we shall see, as mamma says/^ 

** Besides," continued Harry, ** 1 think plums all day 
long would make anybody sick." 

"No, no," said Lucy, " you shall have such variety-* 
only trust to me ; give me leave to entertain you all this 
day, Harry, will you ?" 

Let those who have tried the experiment say which 
has the hardest part, he who undertakes to entertain, or 
to be entertained, all day long. Lucy had made a good 
beginning, however, having got rid of Euclid with her 
butterfly. From her butterfly, she went on to the 
" Butterfly's ball," and the " Grasshopper's feast," and 
the delightful ** Peacock at Home.'' By some strange 
chance Hairy had not yet become acquainted with 
them. 

•* Mamma told me," said Lucy, ** that this little book 
has had the honour of being quoted by a great man in 
the House of Commons. These are the lines he re* 
peated :— 

" * For birds are lik« men in theireontests together, 
And in questions of right can dispate for a feather.' 
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But there is the breakfast-bell," said Lucy, inter* 
rapting herself, " I must go for your breakfast." Having 
set it before him in order due — " Now I must leave you 
for a few minutes, while I eat my own ; but I shall soon 
return to feed you with plums. Upon her return Lucy 
brought up the newspaper, which contained an extract 
of a letter from Sir Thomas Stamford Rafiles, late 
governor of Sumatra, giving an account of the loss of 
the ship Fame. After describing the alarm excited by 
the cry of "Fire," and the hurry with which Lady 
Raffles^ and her children were thrust into a boat, he 
says — 

** All this passed much quicker than 1 can write it^-we pushed off 
ma the flames ware isaoiiig from our cabins* The masts and sails 
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^v«r |ak»0 fire, we msvtd tp a divlttce ioficieBl to awoid^ t&« a»- 
Bwdiate exploa^, but the llunes were cvming out of the maJD 
liatchway, and teeing the rest of the crew, with the captain, ftc^ 
■till on boait], we pnUed back to the ship. As we approached we 

rerceived that the people weie getting into a boat ; we hailed ber— 
Have yon all on board ?*— * Yes, all save one ; Johneon, aick in his 
eo(.'— * Can we save him ?-** No, imposdWe.' A4 this momant tfa» 
poor fellow, scorched I imagine by the flames, roared out most 
lustily, hsTing run upon deck. * I will go for him,' says the captain. 
He pulled under the Dowsprit of the ship and picked the poor fellow 
up— < All liTes saiiB, thank God ! Pull off from the ship/ We then 
hauled the boaU cloee to each other, and kmmA the eaiOaiB fmta- 
liately had a compass. Our oaiy chance was to rej^fain Bencoolen ; 
and the captain undertook to lead, no possibility hemg left that we 
could again approach the ship, for she was now one splendid flame, 
fere and aft and aloft ; her masts and sails in a blaae, and reeking te 
and fro. The alarm had been given about twenty minutea past eight. 
and in less than ten minutes she was in flames ; there was not a soul 
on board at half past eight, and in ten minutes afterward she waa 
one grand mass of fire. 

•• Without a drop of water, or a grain of food, or a rag of covenng, 
except what we happened at that moment to hate am our backs, we 
had embarked on the wide oceaur thaakfal to Gtod far hie merciaa. 
Poor Sophia, havinff been taken out of her bed, had nolhiiM on bat 
a wrapper, neither wioes nor stockings ; one of the children had beea 
snatched out of liis bed after the flames had attacked it — in ahcnt, 
there was not time for any one to think of more than two things: 
Can the ship be saved? — No— Let us save ourselves then— all elaa 
«aa swallowed np in one great ruin. The ship continued |e bom 
till about midnight, when the saltpetre, of which she had 250 tons on 
board, took fire, and sent up one of the most splendid and brilliant 
flamea that was ever seen, illumining ihe horiaon to an extent of not 
less than fifty miles, and casting that kind of blue light ever e^ 
which is, of all others, most luridly horrible. Rain now came on, 
but fortunately it was not of long coolinuaaca, and the night became 
aerene and starlight. The men behaved manfully ; the^ rowed inces' 
santly, and never did poor mortals look out more anxiously for day- 
hfjat and for land than we did ; not that our safierings WBte any 
thing to what has often befallen others. About two o'clock we 
landed safely, and no words of mine can do justice to the expression 
of sympathy and kindness with which we were hailed by every one. 
if anv proof had been wanting that my administration had been 
natislactory, here we had it unequivocally from all. There was not 
a dry e]re, and, as we drove back to our foimer home, load waa Ihe 
^ry of *Ood ha praised!* 

'* The property which I have lost, on the most moderate estimate, 
cannot be less than 20,000Z. But the loss which I have to regret 
beyond all is my papers and drawings ; including my notes and ob> 
servatioDs, with memoirs and grammara, dictionaries and vocabula- 
ries, aad a grand map of Sumatm, on which I had been employed 
since my first arrival here. This, however, was not -all — all my col- 
lections in natural history, and my splendid collection of drawings, 
upwards of a thousand in number ! And, to ccmclude, I will merely 
notice, that there was scarce an unknown animal, bird, beast, or fish, 
or an intoi esli ii g plant, which we had n»^ en hoaid. A liiiikf tapir. 
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« View tpeciiBS of tiger, splettdid pheasaata, &c. &c., all AmMrtimttd 
for the 'voypge. We were, in short, a peifect Noah*8 ark : all, all^ 
has perished ; but, thank God ! oar lives have been sparad, and w« 
do not repine.^ 

Harry was as much interested by this as Lucy hiidl 
expeetecL He admired die activity aad couiatfe dis^ 
plaved by these svfferois dunng^ the laoment of danger $ 
and observed to his sister, that the kindness willi whiek 
Sir Stamford was weksomed oa shore, showed what a 
good governor he had been. He looked agam at th0 
acc(liiiit, and white Lucy and he were considering for 
whieliof the Iooms they were most sorry, Lucy e»- 
jclaimed, '*HaiiLl aknock al thedoot ; that is to teU mo 
that my magnum bonum plum is reaidyf and you shali 
have it-'' 

She opened tho door, and received firem the hands of 
the servant. Harry's cameraobscmra, in which, with her 
falihei^ assistanee, she had fixed the new glass. Lucy 
had prepared every thing; she had a stand ready, so 
that Nwry could see and enjoy it complet^. He did 
^oy it as much as she could have expected t his eye 
was fixed ufmn the fauidscape which he saw beibre Mm ( 
and he admired the, quiet cattle slowly moving on tho 
paper, and the wiwling path, and the Iresh green trees, 
with their hght boughs daneing in tho sunshine. 
. While Harry was locking at them, and considering 
what he saw before him, Lucy exehiimed, " I know 
what you ate thinking of, Harry,*-of the coloured shad* 
«ws we used to see on the wall of our room at home*'' 

She darted out of the room, and returned with a 
<{aarte volume. ** Now, Harry,** cried she, *' for blue 
shadows and green ! black shadows attd red ( I will read 
you idl about them." 

She sat down and read*^ 

«" It is rathn* remarfcable, t^at so curious an appea^ 
ance as this of blue shadows ^ouki pass unnoticed near 
a century, and should then be hit upon by mere acci- 
dent. Buffon, as he was buinr about something else, 
observed Uiat the shadows of trees which fell upon a 
white wall were green." 

Here Lncy read a curious but long account of his ob- 
servations upon green and indigo shadows, seen in dif- 
forent circumstances, ending with, " any person mnqr 
see a blue shadow, if he will only hold his fingftr befoio 
a; piece of udate' paper at sunrise or sunaet%" 

II. K 19 
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Harry said he should like to try this. 

" Is it not all very entertaining 1'* asked Lacy. 

« Very," said Harry, " bnt is there not some expla- 
nation given 1 What is the cause of the different colours 
of these shadows 1" 

*' There is a great deal about it in tins book,** replied 
Luey, ** and the histoir of a great many experiments 
which different people have tried." 

'* Let rae see/' said Harry, stretching out his hand for 

the hook. 

*' No, no,** said Lucy, *' they would be loo MIcult 
for you nmff-— besides, they would not be phims, and you 
are to have nothing else to-day— I will put a mark in 
the i^ace for you, and yon may study co1o«e«4 shsdows 
another time/' 

Lucy then turned over the pages qinckly lo find a fa- 
vourite anecdote about a poor old woman who lived «t 
in ontpeHer i but in her search for the old woman, she was 
stopped on her way on account of a prodigious rainbow 
lying on the ground, its colours almost as lively as any 
evef seen in the heavens. She chased the rainbow into 
a chapter infinitely too deep for her comprehension, and 
found herself in the midst of ungle, double, and treUe 
bows, and inverted bows. In company with Sir Isaac 
Newton and Bemoulti one minute, the next with M. 
Bouguer on the mountains of Peru, or Dr. Halley in 
Chester, till neither she nor Hairy eonM tell where she 
was. She abandoned her chase of the rainbow, but she 
stumbled upon her long looked-for old woman of MoBt- 
pelier. 

'* And what of her?'' said Harry; ^'has she anything 
•to say to the rainbow 1" 

'* Nothing in the world, my dear," said Lucy ; ^ quite 
another thing: she had bought a piece of meat one day 
in the market, and hung it up in her bedroom." 
••Dirty old woman!" said Harry. 
•• Poor old woman !" said Lucy : •• and at night (a very 
hot night it was) she saw on this meat, which was 
banging opposite to the foot of her bed, what do you 
think 1 a bright liji^ht, so bright as to illuminate the wall. 
The next day this luminous meat, which she thought 
-was bewitched, was carried to Hemry Bouibon, Duke 
of Cond^, the governor of the place, who viewed it with 
astonishment for some hours !" 
Some hours ! Harry thought that ym^ too much» 
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4ib«}Qgb1ie would gladhrhaTe been allowed to pause upon' 
itibra few minutes. T^e li^ht, as he guessed; was phos- 
l^ocac, and he reaunded Lucy of a shining light which 
they had once aeen in the shell of a decayed lobster ; but 
Lucy rapidly turned over to a new page, with an account 
of some experknenis which Boyle tried on phosphoric 
substances, placed in the airpump. Then she went on 
10 a story of Doctor Beale^s cook, who was boiling 
some nuickarel, and saw the fish and the water shining 
as if 4N1 fire, and the children of the family div>ertii^ 
themselves by running about the house with the lu- 
minous drops, which were as luge as penny«piece»» 
**Think of that, Harry." *~ / *' 

She then ran on to Father Bourse's voyage to the 
East Indies, during which he noticed a wonderful lumi- 
nous appearance in the sea, by which he could read in 
the night. 

Harry wished to know whether it proceeded from 
putrescent substances, or from luminous insects. He 
asked Lucy if she recollected having heard a captain in 
the navy, a friend of his father's, say, that he had 
brought to England, and given to Sir Joseph Banks, 
some luminous animals, three inches long, which he had 
taken up from the Southern Ocean, and which gave so 
strong a tight that he could read a very small print by 
one of them, which he had put in a bucket of salt water* 

Lucy could not spare time to answer — she wanted to 
read what would entertain him, as she hoped, more than 
any luminous insects. 

'* The Bologpian stone ! Harry, did you ever hear of 
this stone, which gives light in the dark ?" and she read 
on for some pages, till she recollected quite a different 
thing, which she was sure would amuse Harry still 
more ; and throwing aside that book, she took up a de- 
scription of the Esquimaux houses, built of blocks of 
snow, with well-turned domes, and with windows of 
thin ice. This interested Harry very much; but as 
Luey thought that he began to look- a little tired, she 
hurried him out of the house of snow, and read some 
aaecdotes of the Esquimaux lady, Uligluk, who un- 
derstood maps, and drew charts so well, but whose head 
not being able to bear the [Mraises of the English sailors, 
she became so conceited and affected, that she could 
do nothing but sit in her chair on deck, practising hejr 
sin. 

K2 
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imer anb ^lian^d to some^iair iiew, wii tivf^isd 
from UheNOTth P<^ to Chili, and from CMi to AU Pa- 
cha, aod read the account of his deiight in seeing ice 
nade m an airimmp, which had been ee&t out to hiai 
horn Ean>pe ! and in this manner she wrat on almost 
idl t^ morning, flying from one book to mother. 
Whenever she thought she saw fatigue in Harry's Mse, 
she t«med to a fresh subject, still fancying that, by ▼*- 
liety of entertainment, she shoidd revive his attenti<m, 
and please him more and more ; but at last, observing 
his head resting on his hand, she stopped short and 
said, " Oh ! Harry, does yonr head ache I" 

Harry confessed it was beginning to ache a little* 

" I am very, very sorry,*' said Lucy. ** Why did you 
not tell me sooner that you were tired f 

*' I did not know it till my head began to ache,'* said 

Harry. 

** I thought i was amasing you all the time," said 
Lucy. *' You told me that every thing I read was very 
entertaining." 

«* So each thing was," said Harry, feeling for her dis- 
appointment, ** but altogether they — ** 

•* My dear Harry, say no more," said Lucy, sorrow- 
fully; and, settling his cushions, she added, ^ There, 
lay down your poor head now, and I will go ajray to 
mamma." 

Harry was so much worn out, that Lncywaa not 
allowed to see him all the rest of the morning ; and as 
she wished her mother good-night, she said, '' 1 see you 
were quite right, mamma ; 1 tired Harry with plums long 
liefore the and of the day." 



" Mt dear Harry, how do you do this morning t«* g^id 
Luey, comiiuf in with a timid step and contrite look. 

•* Very wefi !" cried Hairy, bn^y, " perfectly well, 
thank you." 

** You have no reason to thamk me,^ said Lucy, ** for 
giving you the headache." 

^ But my headache is gone now, and it was a good 
experiment, after dl." 

*' A bad eiq[>eriment for you, I think, but good for me,** 
said Lucy ; ** for now I am convinced for hie, that ptema 
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«U day lon^ vill neTer do, let them be ever so sweet 
and well picked— that mine were well picked, you will 
acknowledge, Harry. Did you sleep well T' i 

** Yes,** said Harry, *' and wakened this mormng as 
fresh as ever, and then I spent my time very happily in 
thinking.** 

, '* That is what I do sometimes, when I waken early,^ 
said Lucy, ** and I think of a hundred different things, 
till I do not know what I am thinking of, and fall asleep 
again. Was that the way f* 

** No,** said Harry, " that was not the way with me^ 
for I was thinking only of one thing.*' ■^■:- 

^ What was that !*' asked Lucy. \ 

Harry hesitated — ^* I should like to tell you, Lucy, but 
perhaps it might vex you.** 

*' Oh ! no,** said Lucy, ^ you cannot vex me, I am 
sure.** 

*' Well, then; I was considering why I was so- muck 
tired yesterday ; and I think I have found it out — shadl I 
tell you I" 

A cloud passed over Lucy*s brow. At this moment 
her mother came in with Harry*s breakfast ** Do you 
think, mamma,** said Lucy, *' there could be any use in 
Harry's goio^ all over what passed yesterday, to tell me 
how I tired him so much? You know I am quite con- 
vinced of my mistake.** 

''I am sure of that," said Harry, '*but there were 
many reasons why 1 was so tired ; I did not know them 
all myself, till I thought over the whole affair this morn- 
ing, and it may be of use to you to know them.*' 

** I do not see much use," said Lucy. *' What do you 
say, mammal" 

** I say that Harry had better eat his breakfast first, 
and that afterwavd, as the object of a kind sister and 
good nurse must be to entertain without fatiguing your 
patient, you had better listen to his reasons." m- 

•• Well, mamma,** said Lucy, " as I do wish to be 
a good nurse, I will ask him for them as soon as he 
has done breakfast." i. , tt 

Accordingly, the breakfast being despaO^hed, Harry 
began with the comfortable words, " I will be as short 
as I can. !n the first j^ace, you Anow that my mind 
cannot turn short round, like a crane-necked carnage, 
whenever and wherever you please : yours can, Lucy. 
Therefon it was «ore difficult to me than U was to you 

19» 
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to tmn so freqnenily from one ihisg to another, tmm 
coloured shadows to luminous insects, and from the <M 
woman at Montpelier to Ali Pacha. But besides this, 
I was continually disappointed ; and you know, Lucy, 
disappointment tires." , , ^ , . , 

" Oh yes, I allow that," said Lucy ; ** I felt tured yes- 
terday myself, the moment I was disappointed in my 
hopes of entertaining you ; but how were you di^^ 
pointed, and continually too 1 What do you mean 1" 

" I mean, that when my interest was excited by any 
thmg you read to me, I was disappointed in not luiving 
time to understand it completely." „ • , 

*• 1 know it would have tired me much more," said 
Lucy, " if I had been obliged to study every thing to the 
end of the chapter." 

«* I think not," said Harry. " I think, Lucy, we arc 
always better satisfied when we get to the bottom of 
one thing before we fly off to another." 

*' 1 am afraid that is not always my case," said Lucy; 
"but, at aU events, it would not have been good for you 
to have gone on with Euclid all day long." 

" Probably not," said Harry ; '* but 1 have still an- 
other reason for you. All the time you were reading, 
I was anxious ; and I am sure anxiety tires as much as 
disappointment." 

" But what anxiety had you 1" asked Lucy. 

** I was anxious not to be tired, while you were try- 
ing all you coukl to entertain me ; and the more I wishr 
•d this, the more weary I grew." 

" And that was the very thinjf," said Lucy, " that 
made me hurry on from one thmg to another, for I 
thought sometimes you looked fatigued. But stiU, Har- 
ry, you see it was not the plums alone : you were tired 
because you were disappointed and anxious." 

'^Yes," said Harry, "but the plums in themselves 
would have been too much. In time, one grows tired 
of being entertained." 

'' Would it then mend the matter to read turesome 
things between the entertaining ones V said Lucy. 

^1 am not mire but it would," replied Harry. Lucy 
laughed. ** I Bk«an," continued Harry, " if the tiresome 
things are worth reading; for tiresome things often 
leave useful impressioiks behind them; besides, there 
is a j)ride in getting through them ; and if there is any 
diffivulty, we have the pleasure of success." 
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* ** I a|[ff6e to IhaV said Lacy $ " a little soooets, or a 
little bit of praise, refreshes me very much. And I 
think, Harry, you will allow that you are not tired now; 
for I am sure you have got to the bottom of this subject.'* 

Harry was this day to arrange his occupations and 
amusements in his own way/ While Lucy went out to 
her garden, he applied to Euclid for half an hour, thai 
he might, as he said, earn an appetite for a story which 
he knew Lucy had in store for him-^Nourjahad. He 
stopped her at Nourjahad*s first sleep of a hundred 
years, at a moment when he was verv curious to know 
what would come oextr-^what would happen when he 
awakened. Then he went to a translation of a passage 
in Euripides, which he said he would prepare for ms 
father ; after working at that for some time, he amused 
himself with the shipwreck of the Winterton, in which 
he was much interested ; but his iather coming in, an 
hdar was spent between Greek and English tolerably 
successfully, and therefore without fatigue. The next 
hour was spent in tiying to complete an invention 
which he hsul long had in contemplation. Lucy went 
to her own aifairs while he was thus occupied, and 
promised to return in half aii hour; but at the end of 
this time, when she appeared, he told her.that she might 
stav away another half hour; and then she found him 
looking very much tired, for he had not been successful 
in his mvention, and he had persisted in thinking of it 
loo long. He was, however, refreshed by some more of 
Nourjahad, in which he was very happily engaged, 
when Lucy was summoned bv the sound of the dres- 
sing-belL Looking at each other, they both exclaimed, 
•* So soon !" 

We cannot pretend to say that on the following 
days Harry was always equally successful in arranging 
his occupations, so that ** labour and rest should equal 
periods keep." Much greater philosophers than be 
daily fail in this attempt, and Harry, it seems, was not 
always so great a philosopher as he thought himself. 
Though he had been very grand in resisting the tempta- 
tion of reading too much of Nourjahad at once, yet 
one day temptation came, which he could not resist, in 
the form of Baron Trenck's Memoirs. Lucy began to 
read it to him after his morning's mathematics; but 
after reading an hour, she observed that it was time to 
go to her garden. Harry entreated her to go on half an 
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hour longer, if she was not tired. " Not in the least,** 
said Lucy, ** I am only afraid of tiring you.'* Half aa 
hour — ^an hour longer she went on, and., then sne left 
him to repose ; but no repose could Harry take, he was 
so anxious to luiow whether the first hole that Baron 
IVenck made in his dungeon wall was discoveied by 
his jailer. He eyed the book, which Lucy had left on 
the table, as she thought, out of his reach ; but with the 
aid of a p«ir of laey tongs, he drew the teroptin|r vol- 
ume to him, and never stopped till it was fim^ed. 
Lucy coming in, he asked her voraciously for the 
second volume. She was astonished at his having a^ 
ready devoured the first, and demurred, but soon yield- 
ed to his imploring emf^asis on Uie persuasive little 
word, *'J9o let me have it, my dear.^ In short, the 
whole day Was spent upon it. When he had finished, 
he felt as if there was a universal blank in the world* 
Nothing could interest him after this strong stimulus, 
and in the evening he was obliged to acknowledge, that 
he was ** very much tired indeed.** 

Lucy demurely observed, and Harry readilv agreed 
with her, that we may tire ourselves as much by going 
on too long with one entertaining thing, as by flying 
about to a variety. 

It must be said on behalf of Harry, that his confine- 
ment to the sofa rendered it somewhat difficult fimr him 
to get through the day without fatigue of mind, because 
he was debarred from that kind of labour of body 
which we call exercise, and which is found most useful 
in restoring the freshness of the spirits. Lucy's power 
of making him laugh had been often found the best sub- 
stitute for bodily exertion ; and she again satisfactorily 
proved, that ** Lau j^hter lu>lding both his sides,** takes 
and fires exercise m the most salutary manner. 

" Mamma," said Lucy, when they had done laughing, 
*^it was very well worth while to listen that day to 
Harry*s reasons, I have not tired him so much since.** 

"Never," cried Harry. "Indeed, she has always 
hindered me from tiring myself.** 

" And do you know, mamma,** continued Lucy, " ha 
can do much more in the day now than he could before, 
because we have arranged it rightly.** 

Harry €>bserved, that they had been obliged to try m 
great many experiments before they had brought things 
Co this happy condusioii. 
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** Yott bee, inaiiiina«" said Lucjr, '^that Htny mnit 
have experiments some way or other : and now tliat be 
has neither balloons, or workshop, or laboratory, and 
caimot stir from his sofa, he is reduced to try them on 
his own mind or on mine." 

" And that is very convenient,'* said Hairy, " for we 
have all we want for the purpose in ourselves. Mother, 
do not you think it is useful V* 

^ Very usefid, my dear, for by Aese roeaas you may 
learn to command your own mind, while, at the same 
time, you are acquiring some insight into the minds of 
others : and, by judieiously arranging your occupations, 
you may not only get more done in the same period, 
but you may strengthen, /quicken, uid enlarge all the 
powers of your understanding.'* 



Hakrt was now well enough to be brought out into 
the common sitting-room. His sofa had large castors, 
which moved so easily, that Lucy, without any help, 
could roll him from room to room. One evening she 
was admiring these castors, and Harry, who had not 
failed to examine their construction, undertook to ex- 
plain to her on what their excellence depended. He 
told her that, in common castors, the upright pin round 
which they turn is so short that it has no support, be- 
ing only just long enough to rivet through the lower 
plate of the brass socket; but that, in these castors, the 
pin is five or six inches long, and tapered to the upper 
end, which is made to play in a little iron thimble let 
into the leg of the sofa. '* So that you see, Lucy, the 
long pin is always kept in its place ; and as it turns 
round with very little friction, it allows the wheel to 
take at once the direction in which the leg is moving.** 

His father remarked that castors on the same prinei* 
pie were now sold, as a recent invention, by the name 
of French castors, though a print of a similar contri- 
vance is to be found in a I/utch book on windmills, 
printed above a hundred years ago. ^ In this trivial 
circumstance, Harry, is an example of what 1 have often 
observed to you, that the same things are invented in 
different countries, by people who have no communica- 
tion with each other ; simply because the same wants 
«ie felt) and because the same progress has been made 

K3 
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In knowledge. Indeed, these Yistj casUnrs were invent-' 
ed and used by a friend of mine m this kingdom thirty 
years ago, and yet I can readily believe that some 
Frenchman may nave again reinvented them still more 
lately." 

** Bat if yovr friend invented them first,'* said Harry, 
" 1 think it is wrong chat they should be called Fremck 
castors.'^ 

' ** It is not worth while for nations or individuals to 
dispute about such trifles, my dear boy,'' said his father, 
^no persons, who have much invention, are meanly 
anxious to contest, on every petty occasion, their claims 
to originality. Their feehng is — Better invent some- 
thing new than dispute about the past." 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the arrival 
of a lady, who was to drink tea with them. When tea 
was over, she produced from her workbaji; a UtUe 
manuscript book, containing a collection of riddles and 
charades, which she had brought for Harry's amuse- 
ment. Lucy liked them, because she found them out 
quickly. Harry was uncommonly slow and unsuccess- 
ful in his attempts ; even hints, mtended to help him, 
invariably set him more wrong. He soon came to 
''pray tell me," and, when told, he could not always un- 
derstand the explanations ; they appeared more difficult 
than the riddles themselves, especially when both Lucy 
and the lady were explaining them to hiin at once, and 
in diiferent ways. However, he was so good-humoured, 
fmd aflbrded so much diversion by his strange guesses 
and extraordinary misapiprehensions, that their visiter, as 
she closed her book, declared, that for her part she 
should have been quite sorry if he had made them out 
better. Of six or seven special favourites she left cop- 
ies with Lucy; and, after her departure, Harry begged 
Lucy to go over these again with him, one by one. If 
he had ever known, he had by this time forgotten their 
meaning : so that they were to be guessed by him again, 
vrith Lucy's assistance^ 

'' First,^' said Lttcy« ''eomes a riddle. 

** * You eat me, yoa drink me, deny it who can ; 
I'm aometimea a woman and aometimea a man.* " 

^'I'm sometimes a woman and sometimes a man," 
repeated Harry, *^ and yet yoa are eaten ! Only canni- 
bals e9X men and women; and yet this cannot be a can^ 
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nlbal— yott may as well tell me al once, Lucy, for I can- 
not find it out.'* 

^ Then it is a toastf^^ said Lucy, " you eat a toast, and 
you drink a toast, do not you 1 and sometimes a woman 
IS a toast, and sometimes a man—- deny it who can.'' 

Harry could not deny it ; but he observed it was a 
play upon the different meaning of the word. 

'* Yes, and a happy play,** said Lucy# 

"Happy for you, who found it out,'* said Harry. 
** Well, I nave now some notion how to set to work. I 
shall look in the next for a play upon the words. Now 
for number two,'* which he read accordingly, with his 
usual deliberation. 

I •< «Fm Latin, I'knEnglisfa, 
Both one and the other ; 
But the Latin of one half 
Is English for t'other.' ** 

But neither Latin nor English half could he make out; 
and when Lucy told him it was a toad^ it was a consid'> 
erable time before he could divide toad into to and ad^ 
or comprehend that ad being Latin for /o, and each word 
being composed of two letters, the terms of the problem 
were exactly fulfilled. He acknowledged that it was a 
shame for him not to have found out this, as his Latin 
should have helped him ; but he sheltered himself under, 
the change of pronunciation in both words. Lucy told 
him that such httle variations of sound must be allowed, 
or there would be no netting on with riddles. 

"Very well. I wiu make allowance another time, 
and that wUl help me, 1 hope, to make out number 
tluree. 

** * Inscribed on many a learned page, 
In mystic characters and sage, 

Long time ray first has stood : 
And thongh its golden age be past, 
In wooden vradls it yet may last. 

Till clothed in flesh and blood. 

** * My second is a glorious prize. 

For all who lore their wondering eyes 

With carious sights to pamper : 
But should they chance this prize to meet, 
All improviso in the street, 

Oh, now 'twould make them scamper \ 

/' * My third's a sort of wandering throne. 
To woman limited alone, 
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The saliqae-kw nvomiiig ; 
But when tn' ima^nary qaeen 
Prepares to act this novel scenei 

Her royal part rehearsing, 
Overturning her preemnptnous plan 
Up junpa the old ueurfler maa.' *" 

The lady had said tiiat she believed this riddle was 
composed by a great statesman, Charles Fox ; and Lucy 
thoiigbt Uiis very likely from his statesmanlike allusion 
to the 8aliqae*law ; but, be it written by whom it mi^t, 
•he thought it very ingenious. 

While she was saying all this, Harry was pondering 
over the manuscript Lucy advised nim to leave my 
firsts and go on to my second, because he could easily 
guess what would make anjrbody run away if suddenly 
met in the street, and what would at the same time be 
a curious sight 

He did make out that this might be a wild beast-r-a 
tiger or a lion. Lucy bid him stick to hon^ and go on to 
consider what could be a wandering throne for woman 
—yet a throne which must be ei^oyed with the assists 
anee of man. With infinite difficulty Harry at last 
guessed a sedan chair. But sedan chair and lion would 
not make any sort of sense : " therefore," said Lucy, 
** remember * up jwnpi* the old usurper man, that may 
Jielp you :^* but lUl her helps were vain. 

^*- Oh, tell me !" said he, groaning. 

^^ A pUa^^ said she. He stared and looked blank, 
till she had repeated it syllahically. 

He went baek to the pill--*' The mystic characters 
inscribed on many a- learned page," being the physician^s 
recipe ; and the allusions to the old custom of gilding 
pills, and to their present wooden receptacles, Harry 
acknowledged to be somewhat ingenious, but he could 
not pass over the fault in the spelling: there was an / 
too little, if the lion's share was taken from him to 
complete the pill. Lucy assured him that he must 
make some allowance in the spelling, as well as in pro- 
nunciation — a kind of poetical license must be given. 

He was willing to give any license which the laws of 
riddle-makers allowed : all he asked was to know the 
laws, that he might guide himself by them. 

** But the laws wiU not guide you much, I am afraid,*' 
said Lucy. ** Let us go on with the fourth, and we 
shall see. 
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V^hich my second was bom to eDdare, 
My tbird is a sure antidote 
That affliction to soften and cure.' " 

Harry had no tirne nor opportunUy tp pw»l« or b^* 
derat this ; for his father, hearing the wo«d9, vxelmmodf 
'^That is woman! is it not, Lucyl**— <»ad -addrtittftiiig 
himself to her mother, observed thai this chatBdert^ 
minded him of FonteneUe^s just and elegant' 4e«en{>lioB 
of the female sex— 

' "* Ce sexe sans leqnel le commeBeement de la vie 
aerait sans secoura — le mihea sans plaisir^ «i la fin muw 
consolation/' 

Lucy now read number five*-^ 

*' * My fim conveys the Iiish lass 

T« BaUvitenooQ ftir^ 
Hy second oft contains a mass 

Of gpld and diamonds i«re ; t 
My third is worn by those I wot 

who gold and doin^onds wear — 
The Irish lass she wants it not 

At Ballyshannon CBir.' ** 

Harry aave tills «p ; *• for," said he, " I know nothing 
about Irish lasses or Ballyshannon fair ; it is quite im- 
possible for me to make this out — so tell it me, Lucy." 

" Carmine." 

** I wot he does not know that use of it," said his 
Blather. 

" I do, mother; and you do not make that use of it,^ 
answered h£, with a Suiowing smile, ^ and I am glad 
you do not. . . Do you remi^mber^ Lucy, that when I was 
a very little boy, and going my rounds wishing good-, 
night, I had to kiss a lady that shall be nameless, who 
wears quantities of rouge. I did not know that, and 
unfortunately kissed away half her cheek, and left IJM 
oddest mark ! I could not help staying to look at it, and 
she was rery angrjr ; but now go on, Lucy, and read 
your next, which is so short, that I hope it will be 
easy— 

" *The beginning of eternity, the end of time and spaea, 
The beginning of every end, and the end of every place/ ** 

He looked very serious. It sounded so grand that he 
fancied it must be isomethine sublime ; ^nd much was 
he provoked when he was told* at last, that ^^lat he had 
been adming so high to reach waa oidiy the l^t«r e* 
II. 20 
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•* I earniot tea," said she. " 

'* Oh ! do recollect what put it into your head thai it 
W6M a letter. What was your first thoaght--haw did 
•■ydH'gb ott? Pray think, Lucyl" 

Thus urged to it, Lucy did her best to recollect ; apid 

'alter a pause of deep consideration, and snuffing ti»e 

•eaodles, which did net want snuffing, she said that at 

first she thought as Harry did, that it must be something 

very sublime ; **^ but its being the ^id of every place 

• «oiiyiiiced m^,'' said she, '* that it could not be any thing 

aerious. Then the contradictions — the impossibilities 

•—showed me it coukt not be any one real thing, ezcej^ 

a letter/' » * 

^£3Deept a letter! But bow did you come tothalw- 
ceptionr 

lAiey sud she had long ago heard a very pretty ^gma 
upon the letter A, beginnings- 
it ( >XWM whispered ia heaven, 'twas maUerad in^helL' ^ 

She confessed she should nerei have found it out if she 
had not heaid this. 

** That is really a great comfort to my stupidity,'^ saM 
Harry, ** for I never heard one of that sort before." 

" Now, my dear Harry, let me go on taanother, which 
I must tell you beforehand is of quite a different kiouck 
it is a charade*— 

** * My ficst is a French negative ; my second an English charac- 
teiistic ; my whole the essence of all Xhd charades that eter vrere or 
ever will be Written.' " 

" I do believe it is nonsense,^ exclaimed Harry. 

« It is, Harry,'» said Lucy. *• How did you find it 
out??' 

" By my English characteristic,*' said Harry, drawing 
himself up with a look of mock pride. 

"Since you have found this out," said Lucy, *' per- 
haps you can find out the next, and it is the last. Now 
this is not a charade, it is a conundrum— Barko's £ap 
moos satirical conundrum. 

** 'What is majesty, stripped of its externals V '* 

Harry went to work, carefully and rationally consid- 
ering—what are the ext«raalr of a kmg ? 



' Bdt Liicy, latigliing, told him that alt Ills ihie Teasoii> 
logs would only carry him away from the answer. 
•* Lead me to it, then," said hcj* ** the way yoa foun4 

ItDtlt.* 

V •« 1 did> not find it out," said Luey ; «' but I will tsH 
Tou how I happened to know it. Once, in my eH copy- 
book, in large hand) there was the word ma jetty ^ it was 
divided this way, ma-jest-yt with hyphens between each 
syllable. Look, Harry, what do you see in the mid- 
dle r* 

•* Ohl I see it now," said Hany, ^jeit,'^ 

««'Ye«," said Lucy ; *' and when I showed my copy to 
mamma, she, or somebody in the room, repeated this 
ccmundnim.'^ 

"it is very good," said Harry; **m and y are the ex- 
ternals, and it is a j€9t ; this is vciry, witty 1 acknowl- 
edge, but I never should have discovered it* It is ^te 
Afferent from any of the others. The worst of it is, 
tfaat after labouring ever so hard at one riddle; it dOes 
net in the least lead to another ; the next is always on 
8(Mne different principle." 

** Yes, to be sure," said Lucy. *' ^MK>dy who know;i 
bow to puzzle would give two riddles of the same kind ; 
that would be rather too plain." 

^' But then, without something to guide me,^' said 
Harry, " there is no getting on." 

"Not in your regular way," said Lucy. "You cam- 
not go on (rom one riddle to another, as you do in Eu- 
clid, from one proposition to another, and say, by the 
first proposition, and by the second, and so oa." 

** That is the very thing I complain of," said Harry. 

" Complain \ but, my dear Hsurry, riddles are meant 
only to divert one." 

*^But they do not divert me when they only puzzle 
me," said Harry. 

•'Bit the object of all riddle-makers," said Lucy, "is 
to make riddles as puzzling as they possibly can." 

^ Well, then," said Harry, " since you seem to be in 
the riddle-madters' secrets, lAicy, {Hray explain to me the 
ways they take to puzzle, or rather the rules by which 
you guess their meaning." 

"I would if I could, Harry, but I really have no 
ralee ; I can (Xily find out jriddles by lucky gueases-^ 
h^ipy hits. I do not know hoW or why, but d) at once 
I seoy 1 feel ' that wU iof a thought flasheft across my 
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just am qakklj m the ilame of tiiat-ca&dle jumped 
to mafflina's taper, and lighted it as if by magie* AM 
jon see the flame jamp V 

** I did,** said Harry, " and I wish the riddle-maken^ 
wagrs were as plain as that. The taper had been Just 
Mown out, and there was a little smoke, which stiU con* 
tained some of the inflammable gas from Uie melted 
wax ; this, you see, made a kind of road for the flame 
to run along, and, in an inslant, the flame seemed to daurt 
upon the taper.'* 

"^It is just in that maimer,** said Lucy, ''that our 
thoughts daii from one idea to aHother« and eometimes 
without any connexion between them.** 

" No, no,** said Harry, " we may not peroeiTe uiy^j 
but I dare say that there always is some sort of connex- 
Ion between our tboughtSf like the frain of smoke be« 
iween the candles.** 

*' But, mamma," said Lucy, *^ all Uits time I want to 
hear y«iir riddle very much. The lady intemijpted yoU| 
and you nerer told it. Will you give us yours nowi 
mammal*' 

. " Mine ! my dear,** said her mother, '' It is not mine. 
It was written by — but I will not tell you by whom. I 
never like to prejudice you by celebrated names, ludgo 
for yourself.** 

She repeated to them the following lines*-^ 

'< ' We are spirits all in white. 
On a field as black as night ; 
There we dance, and sport, und play, 
Changing every changing day : 
Yet with us is wiadom foo^d. 
As we move in mystic round. 
Mortal, WooMst thou know the grains 
That Ceres heaped on Libyan plains. 
Or leaves that yellow autumn straws, 
Qr the stars that Herschel views ; 
Or find how many drop* would drain ', 
The wide-scooped boeomof the main, « 
Or measure oentFal depths below — 
Ask of us, and thou shalt know. 
With &iry feet We compass round 
The pyramid's capacious mound, ' 
Ck step by step ambitious climb 
The cloud-canped mountain's height sublime. 
Riches'thou^ we do not use, 
'Tis ours to gain, and ours to lose. 
From Araby the bleat we came, - - 

. |]ftSTeryU]adoui.t|iQft|B'a|heaainsi 
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AiKilif OUT smnbet fmt : 
Go coQnt the 4>d^t Aonlah choir. 
Wouldst thou cast a spell to find 
The track of light, the speed of wind ; 
Or whea the snail, with creeping pace. 
Shall the swelling globe embrace; 
Mortal, ours the powerful spell— 
▲sk of us, for we can tell? ^ 

**Beai]tiAdr* cried Lucy. 

"Yes; bcatttiful poetry at least," said Hany, " What 
ever else it is. Mother, will you repeat it once iDore» 
for I quite foreot to think of finding it out." 
> - After it had been repeated, Lucy had several of the 
linea by heart, and Hariy had all the ideas. Lucy made 
a variety of good guesses ; but, wonderful to tell ! Harry 
found it out first. He fixed upon^ne positive assertioiv^ 

** Pimn Araby the bteet we came.** 

Here was a clear fact ; by the test of which he tried all 
his own suppositions^ ana all Lucy's guesses, as fost as 
they occurred. 

''In every clime our tongue's the same,^ repeated 
Lucyj " that may be the alphabet.^' 

'^ That did not come from Araby the blest — it came 
from Phoenicia, you know, my father, told us/^ said 
Harry. 

. "Hieroglyphics, then," said Lucy. *'They are in 
every tongue the same. They will do for what is said 
about the pyramids too." 

"But hieroglyphics came from Egypt, not Arabia,'' 
said Harry. 

He had thought of a telescope, and a barometer, and 
a pedometer, one after another, as he heard of number- 
ing " the stars," and of measuring the height of the 
" mountains," or the breadth of the ** pyramids." But 
none of these things i^ame from " Araby the blest." 

Lucy, meantime, had flown off, as she was bid, to the 
muses. 

" If our nomber you require, 
Go count the bright Aonian choir.' 

" Their number must be nine, Harry," said she. 

"Then I know what they are," cried Harry; "the 
nine Arabic figures. We have it, mother !" 

" Yes, they come from Araby the blest ; and they can 
number the atar8» and measure the earth. They do aU 
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tiiat is reqnind. Hmrf is vigkl, is ast lie» nstiMrf* 
cried Lucy. ** I am sure he is, by your soiile.^ 
Her mother made no answer, but repeated-— 

** * We are spirits all in white, 
On a field as black as night. 
There we dance, and sport, and play, 
Changing every dianging day.' " 

** Chalk ^gures on a black board,^ said Harry. 

** Or figures on a slate,** said Lucy ; ^ they are irhite 
Ob a field of black, and they change every day on my 
slate, I am sure." 

^ Now ytna have it,^ said their mother, ** and good- 
night. It is very late ; we must roll Harry back again.* 

*' One moment, mamma,** said Lucy. *' Before we go» 
wdl you tell us who wrote those lines t" 

** The same person who wrote the l^jmims whieh yoa 
learned by heart, Lucy. The same person, Harry, who 
Wrote your favourite * Perseverance against Fortune,^ 
mid many other things, in * Evenings at Home,^ whi(^ 
you like so much*** 

" Mrs. Barbauld, mamma ! The same person who 
wrote the beautiful essay* you read in that book we saw 
at Digby Castle ; at the end of which was written, in 
Sir Rupert's own hand — 

** * Admirable morality, in most elegant and classical 
language. I wish Mrs. Barbauld had written more.* ** . 



• ^ Pafa,*' said Lnoy, *' I wish you w(Mdd be so good as 
to give Harry and me one of your old sort of pnsides»^ 

** My oM sort of puzzles, my dear ! What do yoa 
raeani'* 

** 8uoh questions, I nnsan, as ydu used to- ask ua some* 
limes when we were sitting round the fire last winter. 
You may remember, papa, one in particular wliieh I 
found out— it was Sancho Panza*s iudgment, when he 
was governor of the island, about the old man and the 
ten golden crowns which were hid in the hollow staff. 
Can you give us some other questions like that, papa!** 

** Pray do, father,'* said Harry ; ** or, if you have none 

*<*A«aiiiflt ineonoBteni^ in' oar eneetadttia,** hi MiserilkneoBS 
byj. Aikip,M.D>,tiMiAjiMilj^itMiqtihiiiiM > 



&e kite and Pompey^s pillar/' 

** Only whatever it ia, pray, papa,** added Luejt **}»i 
there be along with the question some little stcNry."'' 

** Bnty my dear ehildren,*' said their father, *' I am boI 
a bag of stories and questions, as yoo seem to think m^i 
into which you can put your hand and pull one out when- 
ever you piease. Y ou must give me a few minutes for 
|recoHecti6n. By the time you have finished that game 
of chess, perhaps I shall have thought of one." 
. In a few minutes Lucy warned h«r father thai idiie 
should very soon be beaten. 

** There !— checkmate— it is all over with me." 

"But you made no battle,'* »aid Harry; "ydu w«i* 
not worth beating-**you were in such a hurry to get to 
the story." 

*« Maybe so^" said Lticy. **Now papa it going to be- 
gin, and we may roll your sofa up close to the tea-taWe.* 
This being done, their father began as follows ^-> 
. •* Three Arab brethren, of a nc*Ie family, were trav- 
elling together for improvement. It happened, one day, 
that their road lay across a^ great plain of S£Uid, where 
tliere was Uttle else to be seen except a few tufts of 
grass. Toward? the close of the day they met a camel- 
driver, who asked them if they had seen, and could give 
him any tidings of, a camel that he bad lost; 

'** Waanot your camel blind of an eye 1' said the elder 
brother. * Yes,' said the camel-driver. * h had a tooth 
€fVLt before V said the second brother. ^And it was 
lame V said the third. ' Very true,' replied the mair^ 
*pray tell me which way it went V ' Did it not carry,^ 
.asked the. Arabians, * a vessel, of oil and a vessel 0i 
lioney V ' It did, indeed,' answered the cameFdnver^ 
* pray tell me where you met it V * Met it ! We nevejr 
aaw your cam^,^ they replied.- 

*' The enraged camel^driver could not believe this } h9 
charged them with having stolen his camel, and brought 
them before the prince. From their mamiers, and tlie 
wisdom of their anawers to the questions which the 

Srince asked them upon other subjects, he was persua- 
ed that they weie above cominitling such a theft. He 
•et them at liberty ; but requested* that beibre they de^ 

Kted, they would inform him how they oould poesiUy 
e hit upon so many dreumnlaiieea that were truoi 
without ever having seen the camel. 
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*' TlM bii9t1i«Ai ooold nol rtfose io oohmIjf wkb «o' 
just a request ; aii4 after tliankijig him for Mb clemeney 
and kindness, the eldest spoke thus :— - . 

** ' We ^e not magicians, nor have we e^er seen tbe 
aMn's camel; all we know of him was discovered by 
tiie use of oar senses and our reason. I judged thai he 
was blind of an eye, because-—* 
' *' Now, Harry and Lucy, explain, if you can, the meth- 
ods by; which the three brothers Guessed that the camel 
was blind of an eye, and lame ofa leg, that he had lost 
^ Iront tooth, and was laden wiUi a vessel of oil, and 
another of honey.'' 

Harry asked wfaethei^ there was anything in the camel* 
Ariver himself by which they judged 1 No, there was 
Nothing in or about the camel-driver tiiat gave any as- 
sistance. 

*' Pa^a, I wish you would helptis a very little,** said 
Lacy. 

**i)o you not recoUect telling me this morning tbat 
yovL knew my horse had been at the door, though you 
did not see it I" 

" By die tracks — oh ! yes, papa,*' cried Lucy. ** No 
9ther hcMTse ever comes up that gravel-path ; and as th^ 
Arabians were travelling on a sandy desert, probably 
lliey had seen no other tracks but of that one camel. 
Bat how did they know that he was lame of one leg V 

^^ The camel would put the lame foot down more cau- 
tiously than the others," said Harry, '* and the trace of 
Ikat footstep would be always less deep than those of 
tiie other three." 

The blind eye was a more difficult question. Lucy 
ttM>ught the camel might have swerved more to one 
aide than to the .other ; or perhaps the footsteps mighl 
■how places where he had started out of the path, and 
always on the same side. A few other guesses werp 
nade, but nothing more was found out this evening. 

The next morning Lucy said she had thought of the 
eamel.and the three brothers the moment she wakened; 
but the more she thought, the more she was puzzled. 
She was just going to add, " Papa^ 1 give it up," but 
Barry advised her to have patience a little longer. It 
)iiq>pened, at this instant, that her mother was helpinc 
lier to some honey ; a drop fbll on the table-doth, and 
a bee which was ^ring about the room aettled upon 
the aweet spot. . . ^ 
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XiijM^y flatted witli delight on obsenring this, and ex- 
elaiml^, '** Harry, Harry^ £ have found it out : the yeiM 
«el of Iftoney leaked — the drops fell on the 8and--*and 
the brother observed the little collections of beeB» or 
kisecte, which had settled on them. I am right, for 
MptL smiles. As to the oil, some *of that might have 
Deen spilled by the Jolting of the lame camel. The 
loss of the tooth is all that now remains, so I leave 
that to you, Harry. You look as if you had a bright 
thought.'' 

**1 remember," said Harry, **my father, in the be- 
Hinning of the story, told us that there were a few 
tufts of grass on the road : the hungry camel— for w0 
4oubt he was hungry in the desert— -might have bitten 
these, and one of the sharp-eyed brothers might have 
eeen, that in each bite a few blades of grass stood up 
higher than the rest, because of the gap left by th« 
want of the tooth." 

*'Now we have it all rig:ht," said Lucy; "and we 
were very little helped, considering — ^^ 

**Birt I wish we had not been helped at all," said 
Harnr. ** I wonder whether anybody of our age evte 
fi>una oat these questions without any help V . 

His father said that the questions had perhaps never 
been asked before ; certainly not in the same manner 
in which he had put them, because he had altered them 
for the present purpose. In the story from which they 
were taken, some of the questions would have been 
too difficult for Harry and Lucy. But they were now 
Ambitions to try these, and their father was willing to 
comply with their wish ; warning them, however, of the 
improbability of success. 

, '^ In the original story," said he, '* instead of a camel 
ft was a horse ; and one of the brothers discovered that 
the horse had silver shoes, and a golden bit ; and be ak^ 
toM the exact value or fineness of the silver of the 
shoes, and of the gold of the bit. How did he know 
mil this t» 

'^ I cannot conceive," said Lucy. 'VYet, perhaps^ if 
yon give us time, papa, some accident might put ua 
in the, right road. Some lucky hit, like the falling of 
the honey on the table-cloth, and the bee settling on it, 
might lead us to invent the thing, w'hatever it is." 
' **No, Lucy," aatd her fathe)r, "no luoky hit could 
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Mst8ibl]r help yon to this ; you want some paytieblsur 
facts, without which you camiot answer the question**^ 

^ Then cannot you be so good as to tell us tlmse par- 
ticular facts ?" said Harry. 

** No, my dear," answered his father, '* they depend on 
the art of assaying metals ; that is, of ascertaining their 
fineness and value : so I may as well tell you at onc^ 
that the wise brothers had mserved the marks which 
the horse's shoes had left on some stones in the path : 
they had also observed the marks which the golden bit 
had left on the stone trough, at a well, where the horse 
had rubbed it in drinking. The skilful eye of one of the 
lirothers had been able to judge of the fineness and valne 
^f the golden bit and silver shoes by the different c<riouni 
of these marks*" 

Harry pondered for a few moments, and then phh 
served, that the difficulty of explaining these puzzlihg 
<]^uestions sometimes arises from our not having the pa^ 
ticular sort of knowledge that is necessary, and some* 
times from our not being able to recollect that which 
we really have : ^ For instance," said he, *' we knew all 
that was necessary for answering the first four ques- 
tions : all the difficulty was just to recollect, and appJbf 
our knowledge to the pu|pose." 

^ You can hardly call it knowledge,'''^ said Lucy* " H 
you mean such little observations as those about the 
-tracks of a horse, or the bees settling on the honey-r 
everybody knows that bees eat honey." 

" And yet it was for want of our recoHectmg those 
litde things, which everybody knows, that we were puz- 
zled so long," said Harry. 

'* Well, then, Harry," said Lucy, " if a fairy were to 
give you your choice this minute — all the knowledge 
from aU the books in the world, without giving you the 
power of recollecting it — or the power Of recollecting 
well whatever knowledge you could acquire for ypnr- 
aelf— which would you choose I" 

" To be sure I would choose the power of reeoUeofe- 
ing well whatever I could get for myself," said Harrys 
^Ibr of what use would it be to me to have all the know^ 
edge in all the books that ever were written, if ydur 
fairy forbids my ever recollecting any of it When I 
want it?" 
,^BiQt I $d not say that there should be any forbid- 
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p¥>e« yoa just as you please or can." ' 

. ^ P/^ofe 4Mr ^con," repeated Harry ; ** there is a great 
•difference between them. To be sure, I should please 
10 recollect^ if i could, but often I cannot ; and it would 
be still iBore difficult if I were to have that immensity 
of luwwledge which your fairy offers me. I shoitfd 
Bover be abte Vo find any one thing I wanted in such a 
mass: I should be my whole life getting it into any 
tolenMe- order." 

. ** Ah ! then you would fe^l the use of what you would 
not allow when I was sorting my shells*— classification, 

. ** No 9in|^e head could contain all the knowledge of 
all men's heads put together," said Harry, '^ whether 
classified or not*" 

' ^' But suppose my fairy has the power to make yours 
contaiB it lu,*' said Lucy, ** would you hare it 1 Yes 
or no, she is*waiting for an answer." 
* ^ No, is ray answer," said Harry. " No, thank you, 
Mrs. Faiiy, I would rather not have that load of learn- 
mg ; but /or the power of reeolleettng quickly, I should 
be very. n>ach obliged to you indeed* I feel every day 
how much I want it, and I cannot get it for myself; but 
knowlodffo I can- work- ior, imd get for myself. Nature, 
or one of your good fairies, must give memory. I wish 
one would appear this minute, and offer it to me." 

** And 1»" said Lucy, ** would be equally obliged to 
Iwr for knowledge. But, mamma, is it not curious that 
Harry would refuse the offer jof the knowledge, and I 
i^ould be for accenting it ! What would you do, mam- 
ma, and what would you, papa 1" 
^ Her mother agreed with Lucy; that she woidd accept 
the knowledge, andrun her chance for recollecting what 
•he night want. Her father joined with Harry in 
kneading the overwhelming t)uantity oi learning, and in 
prefening the gift of recollection. It should be ob- 
setved) raat his father, like Hairy, had not a remarka- 
bly good memory i but that both Lucy and her mother 
had 4|uick reeollective powers : each chose according to 
their sense <^ their own deficiencies, and each argued 
according to their own view of the matter. Long, Imt 
not loud, the question was debated on each side, even 
till the last cup of tea lingered, and grew cold. 

For some time Hiury and his father maintained their 
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the fairy that whu^ cannot be obtained bgr tac's «iiii 
exertions. Bat this stronghold was shaken hy tke at* 
tacks of the- opposite party ; and Liic|r, or titimt h«r 
mother, doubted the truth of the pruieipley. tiu^ Ito 
powers of memory cannot- be innroyed* j^t lengUi 
^ley all rose from the break^sist-table, pretty mueh, but 
not (pite, of the same cpinions with whieh^hey.be^^tt. 
It was, however, settled^ that no hasty aaswer. shcmld 
be given to the fairy till the matter had been. reooiH 
aidered, and ihat in the meantime Ihe bustaess of the 
day must proceed. 

After Harry's business of the day was done, his pleaa* 
mre was to make a model of a machiBe^ which he had 
been inventing, with some eards that Lucy had brom^t 
him. She sat at work beside faim«.but her woik wtti ol^ 
ten put down while they talked. 

*^ There was something mentioned yesterday eveniaf^^ 
said Lucy, *' about a kite and Pompsy's pillar. 1 do nwt 
know wfalat you meant about the kite, bi& 1 do know % 
story about an obelisk," 

"^ i^will tell you att I know,'' said Haivy, " ab<iat the 
pillar and the kite, and then you can tell me your storyc :-^ 

*' Some English sailors laid a wager, that they woiild 
drink a bowl of punch on the s&mmit of Pompey'a ptiU 
lar : now, that piUar is akoost a hnndted ieet high, apd 
it is quite smooth, so that there was no way of ehmbinf 
to the top, even for sailors, who a»re such experienced 
climbers. The question my father asked me was, how 
did dieyget up?" 

^ I cannot conceive bow a kite could help thmn," saUl 
Lucy. 

'' You shall see,'' said Harry. " They flew their kite 
exactly over the pillar^ so that when it^^aase down on 
the opposite side, the string lay across the te^ vi tte 
capital. By means of the string they pidled a small mo 
over, and by this a laiiger one, that was . able to bear tna 
weight of a man : a pulley was then fastened to the end 
of the large rope, and drawn etose up tp-the upper edcfs 
of the capital ; and then, you know, Lucy, tiny/ coiSd 
easily hoist each other up. They dui more, for Uiev 
boasted the English fla^ mi the top of Mr. Pompey^pit. 
lar, and they drank their bowl of poneh there, and they 
won their wager." 

^ And they dwerved it fortheir tngennityy^eaid Lucy. 
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** Hot Ili3r story is quite different :— One eirening, after a 
wet day, as we were standinf at the window, I obserTed 
that the ropes were very tight between the posts in the 
- lence— theV did not hang down nearly so low as usuad. 
Papa asked me if I could tell the reason ; and I said 
that 1 sm^sed the wet had swelled the ropes, and short- 
ened them : It was about our hygrometer time, Harry» 
• so it was easy for me to think ci this. Then papa rec- 
ollected the obelisk story. But first I should warn yon, 
. as he did me, that probably it is not true." 

^* Well, well, let me hear it," said Harry, laughing, 
^ whether it be true or false." 

** Then yon must know, that there is at Rome a fa- 
mous obelisk, of Egyptian granite, and of prodigious 
weight. After it had been brought from Egypt to Fk>me, 
it lay. on the ground a length of time, no one having 
▼entored to erect it : at last a great architect and me- 
ehamic was employed for this purpose by the Pope. 
Great preparations were made, for fear of injuring the 
obelisk, ir it should fall ; but my father did not describe 
the machinery." 

" I am sorry for it," said Harry. 

'* I could not have remembered it for you if he had. 
VFhatever the machinery might have been, the obelisk 
was «t last raised, so as to be very nearly, but not quite, 
upright. The men pulled and pulled at the ropes — but oh ! 
terrible disappointment, it was found that they could 
not be tightened any more, by any means that had been 
provided, or that the architect could suggest. There the 
obelisk hbqg — the workmen at a stancf—the spectators 
all silent, andthe aichitect in despair ! I forgot to tell 
you, Harry, thai the Pope had ordered, under pain of 
death, that nobod> shouM speak during the operation : 
.but at the ihstant when none knew what to do, an Eng- 
lish sailor from the crowd called out with a loud voice, 
* Wet the ropes.' Water wa5 thrown over them ; they 
soon shortened just sufficiently to raise the obelisk to 
its right place, and it stood perfectly perpendicular." 

Harry thought it was a pretty story, whether true or 
not ; he could scarcely think, he said, that the shrink- 
ing of the ropes would have been sufficient, nor could 
he imagine how the people could get up to wet them all. 
It however reminded him of a circumstance which he 
had heard his father relate to Sir Rupert Digby. 

^ The wa&8 of some great building in Paris were be- 
ll. L 21 
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ginning to give way under the weight of the roof. They 
were pressed outwards, and were no longer exactly per- 
pendicular. To squeeze them in, and make them again 
upright, was the thing to be done : for this purpose sey- 
eral strong iron bars were laid across the building from 
wall to wall, about half way up, and their ei|ds were 
left projecting on the outside : fires were then lighted 
underneath these iron bars, till they were nearly red- 
hot, which caused them to expand ; and while in their 
highest state of expansion, large thick plates of iron, 
with holes in their centres, were slipped on the ends of 
the bars, close up against the outside of the walls, and 
secured there as firmly as possible by great iron nuts, 
which screwed on after them. The bars were then al- 
lowed to cool, and in cooling they contracted, and con- 
sequently the iron plates and the walls with them were 
drawn a little closer together. The operation was then 
repeated with another set of bars, and so on alternately 
with the two sets, till the walls were gradually restored 
to their perpendicularity." 

Lucy thought this exceedingly ingenious. She ob- 
served, too, that Harry had recollected it at the right 
moment, though he complained so much of his mem- 
ory. 

After this a long silence ensued. 

" What can you have been thinking of all this time V* 
said Lucy. " Only of that model you are making 1*' 

'* I have been thinking of a great many other things," 
said Harry. " Among others, of some of the questions 
my father asked us last winter. Do you remember on« 
about ^ Persian painter ? I cannot reeoUeot exactly how 
it was " 

" Yes, 1 remember it," said Lucy. " It was a very 
simple thing, and yet I could not answer it. An Indian 
prince, a conqueror, Kouli K^an, or Nadir Shah, or Tam- 
erlane, or Bajazet, or sonvs of those people, found Bxaong 
his prisoners, after soH»e great victory, a Persian paint- 
er. Now the conqtiering prince, whoever he was, was 
not reraarkablv fiandsome ; he was blind of an eye, lame 
of a leg. an^ oi^e of his arms was shorter than the. oth- 
er : but this man pleased the prince so much, by draw- 
ing b«3 portrait in an attitude which concealed all his 
personal defects, that he gave him his liber^ without 
ransom, and of course half a dozen purses of gold be- 
sides. He painted him drawing a bow, kneeling on the 
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lame knee, shutting the Mind eye, and pulting back the 
lame arm. This attitude was the question." 

•* Well done of the painter !" said Harry ; ** but not 
well done of Lucy, for this, I think, was an easy question, 
particularly for you, who draw, and are used to think of 
attitudes for figures. How happened it that you could 
not find it out at the time you wanted T' 

^ Because I was thinking of something else.'* 

" What ! when papa asked you the questicm V 

^ Yes,'' said Lucy ; ^* it put me in mind of something 
else at first setting out, and off went my head to that 
other thing, iuid 1 could not get it back again.** 

*' And pray what did it go off to 1" said Harry. 

*' Oh ! to nonsense, my dear," said Lucy. ** First, 
when my father spoke of an Indian prince and a great 
conqueror, I began to think who it could be that was 
lame and blind, and such a frightful figure. Then I 
thought of Tamerlane, and then of the iron cage in 
which he was shut up by Bajazet ; and then off went 
my thoughts still further to a print of Garrick, in the 
character of Bajazet ; then came his great turban before 
my eyes, and the little cock's feather in front, which I 
thought looked like the feather of spun jp^lass, that yon 
^ve me ages ago ; this put me in mind of mamma's say- 
ing it was dangerous to wear that spun glass, because 
the little bits might fall into our eyes. My thoughts 
then jumped off to the glasshouse. In short, when 
papa asked me for the answer, J started — ^my head was 
a hundred miles off at least." 

'*I have often done the same thing, and felt the 
same way," said Harry, *' about questions my father has 
asked us. Another reason for my not finding out the 
right answer is, that some fixed notion has taken pos- 
session of mv wise head beforehand, and of which I 
cannot get rid. Did you ever feel this, Lucy 1" 

** Oh yes," said Lucy ; ** and I recollect having often 
been a provokingly long time in answering something 
that was quite easy, merely because I had made sure 
that it was difficult. For instance, that easiest of ques- 
tions, which you asked me once — a herring and a half 
for three halfpence, how many for eleven pence 1 — I 
fancied, because it was so gravely asked, there must be 
something difficult in it." 

Harry smiled. 

^Aad you, Hairy, yourself," continued Lucy, "may 

L^ 
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recollect you were full as long a time as I was about 
the herrings, in finding how to write fi(ty*six with four 
fives ?" 

** Yes,'* said Hany, " because I had taken it into my 
head that it must be written in Roman figures, and this 
prejudice prevented me from thinking of the right way 
with common figures and fractions, in this manner, 55f . 
But now," continued Harry, ^ let me, before 1 forget it, 
give you another, a better or a worse instance of the 
same sort of prejudice, in a real good question of my 
father's. Some time aso, the day my father took me 
into the dock-yard, he showed me a ship luring in what 
is called a dock. The keel was to be repaired, and for 
this purpose it was necessary to raise up the ship, so 
that the workmen might get underneath. The <|uestion 
my father asked me was, 'How the vessel could be 
raised!' I was an hour puzzhng about it, because I 
was prepossessed with a particular notion about tackles 
and ropes, with which I had seen sailors raising and 
lowering a boat, and I thought the ship could be raised 
only in that sort of way. My father showed me the 
absurdity of that idea, and then I thoug[ht of levers, but 
I could get no further. I went on tmnking of levers, 
and pulleys, and windlasses, but never of the easy way 
that was before my eyes — to let in the water from the 
outside of the dock. The water, you know, would grad- 
ually float the vessel, and raise it up to the proper 
height, where it could be {Mapped up, and the water let 
out again next tide.'' 

'* How simple 1" said Lucy. " Just as our boat in the 
lock was raised. I wonder you did not think of that. 
But, Harry, yesterday I heard my fisther talking to you 
of some different way of raising a ship when it wanted 
to be repaired. I came into the room in the middle of 
what you were saying. I wish you would explain it 
if you can." 

" I wiU try," said Harry. ♦* You must first of all 
know, that when a vessel is floated into a dock to be 
repaired, she is allowed to settle down with her keel 
upon thick wooden blocks, along the middle of the 
dock: and then I must tell you, Lucy, that formerly 
when she was to be raised up, for the people to get un- 
der the keel, two or three hundred Mkores, or props of 
limber, were placed all under her bottom, nearly up- 
right; wedges were then just pointed under tlw lower 
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end of each of these shores, and all the woricmen from 
every part of the dock-yard being; summoned with their 
mauls, or huge hammers, and stationed one or two to 
each shore, the wedges were all struck at the same in- 
stant by word of command. A few blows from all the 
mauls were sufficient just to raise the ship from off the 
blocks, which were then taken away, and the ship was 
left hanging in the air, supported by the shores. 

'*This was a very troublesome business, and .wasted 
a great deal of time and labour ; but by the new way all 
this difficulty is avoided. The blocKS on which the 
keel is to lie are not solid lumps of wood ; they are 
composed of three pieces, two of which are wedges, and 
when these are kiMKsked out, the centre piece of the 
block falls. The ship is floated into the dock as usual, 
and when the water subsides, the keel rests on the new- 
fashioned Uocks : the forest of shores are then firmly 
placed undet all parts of the ship's bottom, in the same 
way as I described to you before, but without any 
wedges. Now, Lucy, comes the beautiful contrivance — 
two or three men wily are sufficient to do the rest : they 
give a few knocks on the sides of the wedges, of which 
the blocks are composed*-out they fiy^— the blocks sink, 
and the ship hangs on the shores. 1 do hope you un- 
derstand this, Lucy." 

" Yes, I am sure 1 do,*' said Lucy ; " but it is such a 
pretty contrivance, that I should like very much to see 
It done. Suppose yoi^ make an experiment with your 
little boat in our canal.'' 

"So I will, with plea&ure, when I am well,'* said 
Harry. " It is very agreeable to explain these things 
to you now, Lucy," added he, *^ because you do not 
think you know it all before I can get my words or 
thoughts out." 

"It is a great while, Harry," said Lucy, " since you 
called me Mrs. Quick-quick." 

*^It is a great while," said Harry, looking a little 
ashamed, '' and I am glad of it. I think you are quite 
cured of that, Lucy," added he. 

*• Are you sure that I am quite cured V* ' 

** Yes, perfectly cured," he twice repeated, with em- 
phasis; '^and even if you had not cured yourself, I 
should not be so impatient now, I hope, as I was then 
I should be very un^teful if I were. You, who are so 
kind and good*natured to me ! thinking of nothing from 

21* 
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inomiof till night but what you can do to make tB# 

happy.*' 
'* Then if you are happy, so am I," said Lucy. " But, 

Harry, I must tell 3rou that you are a little mistaken — I 
am often in too ^reat a hurry still ; though you do not 
see it, because I have learned not to be in such haste to 
speak ; but in thinking I still often make sad mistakes, 
and really am prevented from Ending things out by 
being too quick. 
'* Give me an instance," scud Harry. 
** I will,^ said Lucy, '* about a thing that happened 
very lately. V/hen we were walking in the garden, 
papa and I stopped to look at the siuidial, which put 
nim in mind of a story. He told me that there was a 
statue, I forget where : on the statue was thid ipscrip- 
tion — * Whoever watches my head, and imens it on a 
certain day of the year, and at a certain hoar of that 
day, will, if the sun shines, find a treasure.' The day 
and hour were mentioned. On the appointed day, and 
at the appointed hour, some travellers, who had read 
the inscription, assembled round the statue. The sun 
did shine : but what was to be done \ Some were for 
pulling the statue down to get st its head, for it was 
of gigantic height— o^ers proposed clambering up, to 
break open the head. They did scramble up, and they 
did open the head, but there was nothing m it. The 
people were very much disappointed, and they all went 
away, one after anotb^r, grambling at the statue and the 
inscription, which had made such fools of them. One, 
however, wiser than the rest, stayed behind, and under- 
standing the inscription rightly, followed its directionB» 
and found the treasure ;^ana how did he find it ? was 
the question papa asked me, and now I ask it you, 
Harry." 

Harry said he had met with the story somewhere be- 
fore. " The man observed where the shadow of the 
statue's head fell on the plain at the appointed hour, 
and there he opened the ground, just under the shadow 
of the head, aca found the promised treasure. Was nci^ 
that the answer ^^ 

^ Exactly," said Lucy; "but I could not find it «ut, 
und all because I was too quick." 

" How did your quickness hinder you t" aaad Harrv. 

^* I recollected another statue of which you had told 
tne, Hany ; and as soon as I heard the w«rda sfntm^ 
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«nd a eertam hmtr, and the mm skining^ I gaHoped off 
to your statue of Memaoo, which, at a certain hour in 
the day, when the sun shone on it, used to send forUi 
certain musical sounds ; for the music was madei, as 

Sou told me, by the air, when heated, rushing oirt &[ 
oles in some pipes which were in Memnon's lyre. Of 
all this I was thinking, and contriving how I could make 
sense of it, for I imagined that the statue's head must 
be muiaged in the same way. Then another strange 
thought came into my head, that the music, which I had 
settled this statue should play, should be like our play 
of mmgkcd mutie^ and that it should sound loudly or 
sofdy, as the travellers went nearer or further from liw 
right place, and so guide them to it.'' 

" Very ingenious, at least," said Harry. 

** But it was all wrong," said Lucy. « But I see 
mamma befmre the door with her bonnet on," cried Lucy, 
starting up and looking out of the window. ^ I dm 
say she is goinff to walk to Digby Castle, and I should 
like to go with her, if you can spare me, Harry." 

** Oh ! yes, and thank you for the time you have stay- 
ed," said Harry. ** Only, before you go, give me a few 
large pins*— six stout pins. Thank you! Now away 
with you, my dear. I shall be quite happy till you come 
back again." 



When Lucy returned from her walk, she brought a 
basket, filled with flowers, from the hothouse at Digby 
Castle. Afk|r holding them for half a minute to Harry 
to admire and smell, i^e began to put them into a 
€ower-pot, teUing him that she had something solid for 
turn at the bottom of her basket, under the flowers. , 

" I know what it is," said Harry; "it is a bwrfk.^ ' 

Lucy looked immediately at the sides of her basket, 
to see if Harry covfld have spied the book through the 
openings of the wicker-work, but that was impossible. 
^ You only guessed, I suppose, Harry* that it was most 
likely that I should brins you a book." 

Hmrry said that he Sd not guess, but that he was 
quite sure of it. On whidi Lucy went to his sofa, and 
looked from thence out of the wmdow. i 

*' But you could not, while sitting here," said she, 
**'4iee 4ie jnountain path down which we caiiie.^ 
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•" « I did see you,'* said Harry, " walking down thai 
path with a book in your hand, and when you reached 
the great thornbnsh, I saw mamma sit down." 

" Then, Harry, you must have got off your sofa to 
look out of the window," cried Lucv. " Oh fy ! Harry, 
you were not to quit your sofa without leave from the 
surgeon." 

" I never stirred from the sofa," said Harry. 

«* Oh, I have it now," cried Laicy — ^** the mirrcMr out of 
the camera-obscura." 

• You are right," said Harry. " Now tell me what is 
the book you were looking imo, and where is it 1" 

** It is here in my basket," said Lucy, " but you shall 
not know its name yet. I must first tell you, that in 
our walk to IMgby Castle I was giving mamma an ac- 
count of what you and I had just been talking about. She 
said nothing, or very little — only smiled now and then. 
When we reached the castle, she went to the library to 
look for some books ; and among others she took down 
this, which she put into my hand, telling me that perhaps 
I should find some things in it like what you and I had 
been saying to each other. The author was a most 
celebrated philosopher. I will not tell you his name, 
Harry ; but only think of his having observed, in his own 
mind, the very same sort of faults that we find in ours. 
Look at the heads of these pages — * Wandering aiten- 
/ton.' That is my complaint. Then comes — ' Words — 
abuse off that means something like what you hate in 
riddles, Harry ; play upon words, or using words inac- 
curately, which, he says, is a very great fault ia rea- 
soning. " 

" I like him for that," said Harry, " whoever he is.'* 

"Then," said Lucy, "here comes 'Prejudice^' and 
here is * Transferring of Thoughts ;' by which he means 
not transferring, the not being able to turn them, from 
one subject to another easily. That, you know, Harry, 
is what you call your great hinderance. Look, here 
It is." 

" My picture at fuU length," said Harry. " Let me 
look at it." 

"But it is not like you luw," said Lucy, holding the 
book fast. 

"Let me see," said Harry; "or, if you wiU not lei 
me see, let me hear." 
Lucy read aloud-* 
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^< Haitfam poflietBed iii<!OinpaRT (that w, with Uwur o#ii fltvoiap- 
ile thoughts, Mid Lucy) «re •■ i£ they lay «Mierihe power of «&• 
chantment They see not what passes b«foce thdr eyes—hear not 
the audibie discourse of the conq^y.' *' 

** Like me, I acknowledge, on my disagreeable day in 
the carnage,*^ said Harnr, *' when I did not hear What 
any of you were saying. 

'' Oh ! listen to this," continued Lucy. 

" * And when by any strong application these abseitt people un 
roused a l^le, thev are like men brought to themselves from some 
remote region ; whereas, in truth, ttiey come no fisuther than frcrai 
their secret cabinet within, where they have been wholly taken up 



with the puppet which was for that time appointed for their enter- 
tainment. The shame that such dvntp$ cause to well-bred people 
when it carries them away from the company where they should 



bear a part in the conversation, is a sufficient proof that it is a £EiuIt 
in the conduct of tlMsir understanding.' " 

Lucy repeated her opinion that this was not like 
Harry note, with a very strong consolatory emphasis on 
that word. 

•* But tell me," said Harry, " what were you and my 
mother doing when I saw you at the thombush ? you 
and she opened and shut the book several times, what 
were you about V* 

'' Looking at different parts of this book," Lucy re- 
plied. ^ Mamma informed me, that it will tell us, not 
our fortunes, but our faults ; therefore, whoever does not 
like to know them must not open it." 

" I am not such a coward," said Harry, " nor such a 
fooL. I will open it directly." 

*' Then I must hold it for you," said Lucy, '' as mam- 
ma did for me." 

She held it between her hands, and bade him put his 
finger into the leaves, and take his chance. 

Harry opened, and read at the head of the page, " Pre- 
sumption." 

"That is no fault of yours, luckily for you," said 
Lucy. " Let me tty. Will you shut, and I will open." 

She opened at ** Despondency." 

'* No fault of mine," said Lucy. " This is not a good 
hit either. But I must tell you, Harry, how luckily the 
book opened once for me when mamma held it. It 
opened at * Similes.^ Pray read what is said about 
those who are always finding similes. Begin here :" 

^ * An aptness to jumble things together wherein any likmess can be 
found, is a fault in the understandmg. Near akin to thi« if lettuy; 

L3 
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tiie mind, upon the saggeitiofn of any new notion^ ran immediately 
•Iter similes to make it the clearer to itself.* " 

" Then," interrupted Lucy, " he goes on to prove that 
this is wronff ; and he says that these simile- lovers are 
apt to mistake what is prettily said for sound knowl- 
edge, because they are content with their similes, 
which are never exact. That is what long ago, Harry, 
you used to complain of in my similes. Do you re> 
member V 

" I should like to read that book," said Harry. 

•' No, my dear Harry, I don't think you would ; it is 
In such oidfashioned, tedious language, it would tire 
yon with its whereas^Sj and wherefores, and parentheses, 
and roundabout sentences. One thing, however, will 
please you," said Lucy, " a grandissimo panegyric that 
mamma showed me on mathematics ;* and in the same 
page he says something about the way in which young 
scholars think and feel when first the^ begin math- 
ematics. You can say whether he is right or wrong 
there." 

She read the passagef to him, and he said that all 
about the young scholar was true, as far as he could 
judge. ** Now, Lucy, tell me the name of the book and 
the author." 

" • Locke on the Conduct of the Understanding* — the 
great Locke !" said Lucy. *♦ Now, Harry, is not it curi- 
oi^s that we should have thought and said to each other 
some of the same things which this grand philosopher 
says in this book t But, Harry, it does not seem to 
surprise you. Do not you think it extraordinary V 

"N— o," said Harry. "It would have been surpri- 
sing, indeed, if we had thought the same as the great 
Locke about any thing else. But who could know so 
well as ourselves what passes in our own minds 1 and 

• " 1 have mentioned mathematics as a way to settie in the mind 
a habit of reasoning closely and in train ; not that I think it neces- 
sary that all men should be mathematicians, but that having got the 
way of reasoning which that study necessarily brings the mind to, 
they might be able to transfer it to other parts of knowled^.*' 

f **He that has to do with young scholars, especially m mathe- 
matics, may perceive bow their minds open by degrees, and bow it 
is exercise alone that opens them. Sometimes they will stick a long 
time at a part Qf a demonstration, not for want of will and applies* 
tion, but really for want of perceiving the connexion of two idea% 
that to men, whose understandipg is more ei^eicisedt is as vi^bU as 
any thing can bo.'* 
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there must be some likeness between all people's minds. 
Pray, does this book tell us how to cure these faults V^ 

*' JVIamma says^" replied Lucy, '* that when I am old 
enough to study it attentively, I shall ^nd a great deU 
of excellent advice in it ; but I have only read the one 
page about my old disease of wandering thoughts." 

"Will you leave it on the sofa," said Harry; "if it 
tires me, I need not read it.'* 

" But, Harry," said Lucy, " before I go, I wish you 
would tell me why you were so anxious about those rid- 
dles and puz2le9 ! why you made me recollect for you, 
etep by step* iiow I found some out, and how I failed ia 
others ?" 

** Because I thought it might teach me toinventt" said 
Harry. 

'*My dear Harry I to invent riddles and puzzles, do 
you mean r' 

" No, I do not care about them," said Harry; " but I 
thought, that if I discovered what it was that puzzled 
me in the riddles, I could, by the rule of contraries, pre-^ 
vent myself from being puzzled in other things." 

" Well, could you make out any general nues ?" eaid 
Lucy. 

"Yes, I think I have made out one," said Harry. 
" You know that we found out the ' figures on a slate' by 
etickiog to * Araby the blest;' therefore in all cases we 
should guide ourselves by some one thing which is cer^ 
tain, and thus go on from the known to the unknown.'* 

" Yes, and kill tff the wrong guesses that do not agred 
with that one fact^" said Lucy. " Like the play of the 
four-and*>twenty questions, where you find out what a 
person is thinking of, by asking, Is it animal? or vege- 
table 1 or mineral ? and so on ; and each answer telling 
what it is not, brings you nearer to what it is, till at last 
you come quite to the right thing. So far so good for 
riddles, and more good than I expected ; and as for the 
stoiy-questions, it appears that the difilculty is less oftea 
ia tne question than in ourselves, in our own minds." 

One fine sunshiny day, Lucy coming in a^r work- 
ing in the garden, opened the door of the drawing-room, 
where Harry was now daily stationed on his rolling 
sofa, and peit^eived that all the window-shutters wer« 
shut. 
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** My dear Hany, what is the matter ^^ eried »he. 

* Nothing » the matter ; but take care, take care f^ 
cried Harry, " do not knock down my little table." 

•«I cannot see your little table,'* said Lucy; "let me 
epeB a bit of this shutter.^ 

* Not for your life !" cried Harry, " My father has 
just fixed it all for me. Only walk straight to my sofa, 
and shut the door after yon^ my father is going to show 
me some of Sir Isaac Newton's famous experiments on 
light and colours : and, my dear Lucy, yonr setting me 
in pursuit of the green and blue shadows is the cause of 
lOl this happiness to me. My father came in, and found 
me at that book. He talked to me aboi^ it, and found 
Mt what I did understand and what I did not, and then 
he said that all my pains should not be wasted. He 
will give ns half an hour a day as long as I am confined 
to the sofa, to show us these experiments, and perhaps 
he will tell us something about the cause of those coif 
ours in soap-bubbles, about which we hare been so cu- 
rious.''* 

Lucy now found that she had been mistaken in sup- 
posing that Harry could not pursue any entertaining 
expenments while out of the reach of laboratory and 
wmcshop ; and her father assured her, that many most 
ingenious experiments hate been tried by the greatest 
philosophers with the simplest apparatus. He recol- 
lected hayinff seen a letter from Sir Humphrey Dary, 
agreeing with Priestley in opinion, that no man, who 
waits to try experiments till he has everjr convenience 
prepared, will ever make any discoveries in chymistry. 

" But I hope,'^ said Lucy, •* that our friend Sir Rupert 
Digby's havmg such a nice laboratory and workshop 
does not prevent him from being a philosopher.** 

"Not at all," said her father; "that does not follow. 
"What I tell you may be a comfort to those who have 
' not these advantages, and may prevent them from con- 
• ceiving that thej are essential to success. A great deal 
may be done without them, but a man of fortune cannot 
employ his wealth better than by preparing such con- 
veniences for learning and science. 1 would say here 
the reverse of what a ^reat moralist has said upon an- 
other occasion : Dr. Johnson observes, that it is often 

* No account is giren of these experiments, because they can be 
found in Scientific Dialogues, and yarious odier publlcatioiiSi 
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misery to want what it is not happiness to possess. I 
ehould say of the workshop and the laboratory, It is 
often happiness to have what it iM not misery to want.'* 

In repeating these experiments of Sir Isaac New- 
ton's, his fiather told JHarry that he had a fUrther object 
than his mere acquisition of the facts ; he wished his 
aon early in life to observe with what care and exacts 
ness this freal philosopher had condueted his ezpeii'> 
tnents ; how cautious he was to make himself eertain, 
t>y repeated trials, of the causes of the effects produced ; 
never venturing assertions, nor trusting to his own 8u|^ 
positions, till they had been Verified by repeated trials ; 
never hazarding general conchisioas from a few facts, 
and, what is perhaps the most diffieuU of all, never tft* 
king any thing for gnmted. 

Lucy, havin^r expressed some surprise at her fatbei^s 
saying that th» was the most difficult, he smiled, and 
eaid, *' Perhaps the day will not pass without 3rour giv* 
ing me some tittte (^>portunity of proving it to you by 
your own practtce-** 

. A little while afterward, Lucy, who was making somd 
pasteboard model for Harry, went into a closet, opening 
into the drawing-room, to look for a saucerful of paste 
which she had left there ; but the mice had eaten it, and 
(She was forced to wait while a fresh supply was pre- 
paring. During this mterval many were her invectives 
against the whole race of mice, smd many her resolves 
to put the saucer this night where none could reach it* 
She stood with an old newspaper ready spread on the 
table for pasting ; suddenly a paragraph in it caught her 
eye, and she exclaimed, " Now, mice, I defy you, and all 
your nibblings. Mamm^ look here, I have found an 
tn/cUlihle receipt ^ot preserving paste, or any thin^, 
• against the depredations of mice.' The easiest way in 
the world, mamma — only to surround it with sprigs of 
mint. Pray, mammai wesd this.** 

'* I read it three months ago, my dear,*' said her moth* 
er, ^ and I tried it. I surrounded a plate of paste with 
Sprigs of mint, and next morning I found much of the 
paste gone, and the mint scattered. I repeated the ex- 
periment wkh diflferent things, and always with equal 
want of success." ^ .„ 

« There is an end then," said Lucy, " of the infiMMe 
preservative." 
. ** I do not know much about plants," said Harry, " but 

II 93 
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I believe there are different sorts ci mint ; they may bqC 
aU have the same properties. Perhaps the muii vou 
used, mother, might not be the kind recomnaendea in 
the receipt." ^ , ' 

His father observed that Harry's was a good sujrges- 
tion; that every circumstance should be the same "». J^^ 
peating an experiment, otherwise it is not fairly tried, 
and the conclusion cannot be depended upon. 

Lucy expiessed a wish to try the expenment for her- 
self, if her mamma would not be offended ; but Harry 
assured her that nobody ever thinks of being offended 
about trying experiments. 

^ Then I will run out to the garden, and gather plenty 

of mint," said Lucy. , , , ^ ^ * i . 

Away she ran ; and at night she fenced her past^-plate 
round with a double row of different kinds of mint : thus 
intrenched, she placed it on the same, shelf, in the same 
closet, and shut the door. In the morning her father 
and mother were at the opening of the closet. To her 
agreeable surprise she found that the paste had not been 
touched ; there were no marks in it of little feet or nib- 
bling teeth, and the sprigs of mint remained exactly in 
the same order in which she had arranged them, 

*'WeU! mamma, what do you think now 9" said Lucy. 
•* Perhaps the receipt- writer may not be mistaken^afler 
all. Perhaps, mamma, you did not join your fence of 
mint as wdl as 1 did ; perhaps you had not a double 
row, or you left some little ioophoie for the mouse to 
push his little nose into* What do you think, mamma 
and papa? and what do you think, Harry T' 

The door of the closet being open, he could see all 
that passed. 

" Why do you not answer, Harry! What are you 
looking at 1" 

" I am looking at something nfhich you had better see 
before you decide," said Harry. 

Lucy followed the direction of his eyes, and saw, just 
peeping out over the top of a basket, which stood in the 
comer of the closet, the head of a cat. 

" Oh, pussy ! are you there all this time 1" cried Lucy. 

At this instant the cat jumped out of the basket, and 
stretched herself as she awakened. Upon inquiry it 
was found, that a servant, who. had heard Lucy com- 
plain of the loss of her paste, and who had not known 
of the mint experiment, had put the. oat into the closet. 
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«*Theii I suppose," said Lucy, "that it was the cat 
lightened away the mice — I give up the mint.*' 

*' No,^ said Harry, " do not leave it to suppose ; do 
not give it up till you have fairly tried the experiment. 
To-night make sure of the cait^ and leave ti^e mint as 
before." 

This was done; and the result was, that the mint 
was found scattered, and the paste eaten. 

" Now I am convinced," said Lucy. " But how very 
extraordinary it is, papa, that the mint should have suc- 
ceeded for the nan in the newspaper, and not for us." 

** Perhaps he never tried the experiment," said her 
father. 

**Oh, papa!" cried Lucy, **do you think anybody 
would publish that mint is an infa^ible preservative 
against mice, without having tried it! when I saw 
those words in print, papa, how could I help believing 
them ?" 

Her father laughed, and told her that she must not 
believe every thing she saw in print. " A friend of 
mine," said he, ** once found a young man reading a 
romance called Amadis de Gaul, which is full of impos- 
sible adventures : when he asked the 3roung man whether 
lie believed that it was all true, he answered, ^ To be 
sure, sir; it is in print.* " 

'^ But, father," said Harry, *' I think, unless Lucy had 
been very disagreeably suspicious, she could not have 
acted differently. How ccMdd she possibly tell that the 
man in the newspaper was not to be believed, or that 
his experiments were inaccurate ? She has been used 
to live with people who tell truth, and who are ae- 
curate." 

*' For that very reason, my dear Harry, I, who hare 
had experience of a contrary kind, should put her oa 
her ^unrd against that which, at her age, she could not 
possibly imagine, without being, as- yon justly s^y, dis- 
agreeably suspicious." 

Harry felt that this was just ; but still he looked as 
if he had something else sticking in his mind, and which 
his understanding could not swaUow. 

" What is it, Harry 1" 

**It is this, father," said Harry; ''if we were to try 
ifll experiments ovsr again before we believed them, we 
could never get on. Something must be believed-*- 
some things thi^ are printed must be taktn for gramUdJ* 
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« Tnic, Hany," said bis fkihef . •* The qvestioii there- 
fore is, what we should believe^ and whim we should 
trust—you want rules to guide you. Is this what yoa 
mean v* 

"Exactly," said Harry. 

Here Lucy was tired, and went away to make his 
pasteboard model, leaving Harry to go down to the bot- 
tom of the well in search of truth. 

** Well, Harry," said his father, " take, for instance. 
Sir Isaac Newton's experiments $ before we tried them 
over again, you believed in them, did not you ?*' 

" To be sure I did, father." 

" And why, Harry ?" 

** Because I knew," Said Harry, ^*that be had the 
character of being accurate, and that many other people 
Ind repeated them." 

** Good and sufficient reasons they are, Harry. But 
when you do not know the character of the person who 
makes an extraordinary assertion, then how would you 
judge?" 

After a few minutes' reflection, Harry said, " by con- 
sidering whether the'fact be probaUe or improbable." 

** Right," said his father ; ^* when any thing appean 
contrajTv to our experience, then it is necessary to ex- 
amine the circumstances carefully, but at the same time 
oatididly. Some things in science, that appeared in- 
crediUe sA first sight, have been found perfectly true. 
Remember the astonishment produced by the electrical 
shook — ^the powers of steam and gas — air-balloons, and 
steamboats. Suppose you heard of these things for the 
£rst time, you would probably have thought the ac- 
counts ridiculous. Did you hear what your mother 
was reading last night, from that new book of Travels 
In Mexieo 1" 

** Oh, yes," said Harry; " you allude to the Mexican, 
who was told by a man from Europe, that by means of 
a boiling teakettle a thousand persons could be safely 
moved a hundred miles a day* This was oi^ exagger- 
Ution. But there was also ut absurd story which the 
poor Mexicans were told, that at Birmingham the cleigy- 
men are made of cast iron, and that they preaoh by 
steam. Now if I had been a Meiocan^ I never eould 
have believed that, if fifty thousand people had told it ID 
me, because iron cannot feel, or iHieak, or think." 

Lucy retmaed to coamdt Bany ^bftwA Urn pasteboard 
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■MddL Ske waittd respectfully while her father finisV-- 
ed what he was saying. She heard these words — 

*^ Then you feel, Harry, that no assertions could make 
you believe impossibilities ; and that in all eases which 
are contrary to our experience, it is necessair to pause, 
and doubt, and examine. I may add, that you will 
sometimes find it necessary to doubt even the evidence 
of your own senses." 

"Oh, papaV exclaimed Lucy, "the story you told 
ns of the celebrated instrument-maker and his wig, is a 
good example of that/' 

" What can you mean, my dear ?*• said her mother. 

** Your mother was not present when I told Harry and 
you that anecdote," said her father ; '* explain what yom 
mean*'' 

** Then, mamma, I will tell you. There was a famous 
mathematical instrument maker—-" 

" Not there toas, but there w," interrupted her father, 
•* Happily he is now living, and will, I hope, long live to 
be or service to science, and an honour to his country.'* 

** An Englishman, mamma," continued Lucy, " and a 
very, very famous instrument-maker — " 

" Say Troughton — that's enough," whispered Harry. ' 

" Well, then, Troughton," said Lucy, "having finish- 
ed some great instrument, of which a magnetic needle 
formed a part, went to examine it for the last time, and 
found, to his great surprise, that the needle pointed to 
different divisions at different times. Having made this 
needle with great care, he could not believe that it did 
not do its duty; he thought there must be some key or 
knife about him which attracted it — but no, there was 
nothing of the kind in his pockets. He reasoned and 
reasoned, but in vain, he could not discover the cause ; 
he tried again and again, the saftte effect always took 
place ; and what made it still more wonderful was, that 
when other people looked, the needJ© was quite steady. 
This perplexing instrument was the first thing he thought 
of when he wS^ened next rooming, and he hurried out 
of bed in his nightcap to look at it. He found it ^uite 
steady ; yet after breakfast, when he looked again, it 
was again all wrong:- But now, mamma, he had a dis- 
tinct fact to guide him ; when wrong, he had had his 
wig on — when right, his nightcap. He immediately 
examined the wig, and found that it was fitted with 
small sUel springs, to make it sit close to his heaiL 

22* 
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T%e wig was thrown aside, and itie iastraneKt 
perfect." 



" Mamma,^' said Lucy, " I think it was scarcely worth 
while to spend so much time and so much talking upon 
those little cat, and mint, and paste experiments." 

** My dear,'' said her mother, ^ if it be worth while to 
fry an experiment at all, it is worth while to try it ac- 
curately. Half- tried experiments are waste of time^ in- 
deed : they leave us no wiser than we were before ; or, 
what is worse, they lead us to reason upon wrong 
grounds, and we become only the more ignorant and 
the more positive." 

^' You know, mamma," said Lucy, " I was willing to 
give up before I was quite convinced." 

*' Yes ; but there is a great difference between being 
willing to give up and ^ing convinced. Do you not 
leel that it is more agreeable, Lucy, more satisfactory 
to be convinced V 

" I do, mamma ; if one gives up there is always a sort 
of feelinjg; that one might have been right if we had gone 
quite to the bottom, as Harry says ; and, after all, it is a 
very uncomfortable feeling not to be certain whether 
we are right or wrong." 

" And I should be sorry, my dear Lucy," continued 
her mother, ** that you were to despise what you call 
little experiments. Few people have the means of try- 
ing scientific ones ; but manjr little experiments, which 
are both instructive and amusing, are within everybody's 
reach. Your ingenuity may be often more profitably 
employed in finding out the causes of common appear- 
ances, than in searching for those of the most extraor- 
dinary wonders in nature." 

« But, mother," said Harry, « do you really think that 
one can gain much scientific knowledge by such acci- 
dental experiments ?" 

" No, Harry," said his inother, ** certainly not much 
scientific knowledge ; but it hsis been said by a very 
good and sensible man,* who made the human mind his 
particular study, that some exercises are worth pursu- 
ing, not so much for the knowledge actually gained by 
-them, as for the discii^ne they give the mind. As 

* Berk^y. 
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tinro are some ciops whath the fanner «ow6, not for 
the sake of the profit they afibrd, but for their benefidal 
effect on the soil.'* 

That is a beautiful aliusioii, thought Luc^ ; and the 
beauty of the allusion added muchi in her mindt to the 
effect of the reasoning. 

^ llien, mamma," said she, ** i wish you would tell me 
some experiments to try of this common sort." 

** What are you going to do, my dear, with that piece 
of new tape which you have in your hsmd t" 

'* I am going to open it, mamma, and to cut off some 
strii^ for mv frock." 

<* Wdl, before you begin, consider which is the best 
way to open it, &at you may not tangle the piece, as 
you did the last which you took out of my worKbox." 

'* The best way to open it, mamma ? are there two 
ways t** 

''Yes," said her mother; *'9ome people begin from 
the outside, and some from the inside." 

** I have always taken the first end I fomid," said 
Lucy, " which was on the outside ; but now I recollect, 
mamma, that the other day you pulled the end out from 
the inside ; so I suppose, since you did it, that must be 
the best way." 

" Try, my dear, there is a little experiment for you." 

"Oh! mamma, do yon call that an experiment J" 
cried Lucy. " Yet to be sure it is," added she, " and a 
useful one too, if it settles the best way of doing what 
we want to do very often ; and though it is a trifle, it is 
better to do it well than ill, and better not to waste time 
by the necessity of untangling it afterward, and better 
not to waste temper too. Now I have wound this piece 
upon a card without the least difRculty, and I am cony 
vinced that beginning from the inside is best." 

" There is another obvious advantage in this method,* 
said her mother ; " when you have not time to wind the 
whole piece upon a card, you may take out as much or 
as little as you please, and leave the rest unwound, bet- 
cause the outer coils protect and keep in the rest." 

" I shall follow the same plan with rtiy next ball of 
twine," said Harry, " for that is very good reasoning." 

** And there may be reasoning, I see, even about such 
a thing as this," said Lucy. 

At that moment Lucy saw, in her mother*s workbot, 
an amber-coloured bonbonniere of pellucid horn, starred 
with gold. 
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** Oh ! mammn, I like this better than the raby-^oloiir* 
td boxes. Harry, do yon know how it is madet 
Mamma told me that the horn is softened in boiling 
water, and then pressed into the pn^r shape by a 
brass mouM : and those pretty little stars, Harry, she 
says, are first placed in the mould, and squeezed in by 
the same operation. Mamma, may I help Harry and 
myself to some of these many-coloured sugarplums T' 

Leave being granted, Lucy opened the box ; but when 
the top was off she exclaimed, at the sight of certana 
beautinil green sugarphims, ^ Do not touch them, Harry ; 
stay one moment/' 

She searched in her portf<rfio for a bit of an old news- 
paper, and said, ** Now, Harry, we may try a little ex- 
periment. Listen." She read as follows : — 

** ' Testfw detecting thepmeon ofverdigrie m eugarphmUt sweetmeatSf 

** < It is said that some confectioneTS giw tbehr comfits and swest- 
WKtAs a green colour by meaDs of that dreadful poisou, vereUgrie. 
This, as everybody knows, is produced by vinegar, or any acid which 
corrodes brass or copper. Tne pickles which are admired for their 
beautiful green, are often made in copper vessels ; and it is even said 
that cooks throw halfpence into the sauc^NUi to improve the green 
of French beans. 

*^ * A gentleman whose children had been made unwell by eating 
these green comfits, wishes to make known the following simple 
mode of detecting the presence of copper : — Drop on the comfits a 
little liquid ammorna (hartshorn) ; if copper be present, they speedily 
acquire a blue colour.' , 

" Now, mamma, I am not going to take it for granted 
that this man in the newspaper is right. This time I 
will try the experiment, before I say one word about 
believing or not believing him. If you will give me 
some hartshorn, mamma, Harry and I will try it this 
minute." 

Her mother directed her where she might find the 
bottle. Having brought it, and selected from the box 
4ieveral of the greenest of the green sugarplums, which 
she put on a plate, she applied to them a few drops of 
hartshorn ; then adding more and more, to make herself 
and everybody else quite sure of the fact, she cried, 
** They do not change to blue, mamma : these comfits; 
then, are quite safe. Hold your hand, Harry;" and 
pouring a good supply into it, she added, *' you may no^ 
joat them without fear/' 
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^ That I w91,'* said Harry, as he transfen^d item to 
his mouth, ** and without the least fear, because I never 
found that they did me any harm ; and I am convinced 
they have no eopper in them, nor poison of any kind. 
But, Luey, my dear, if I had any doubt, I must confess 
that your experiment woidd not have quite satisfied 
me." 

** Not satisfied you, Harry ! Why not !" 

** Because," said Harry, ** you have not proved to me 
the truth of your test : you have not proved that harts- 
horn will turn verdigris, or any thing which contains 
copper, to a blue colour. That was the very thing you 
were to prove.'* 

" Very true, indeed,** said Lucy. 

She now considered how she could try whether her 
t^t was sutlieient or not. 

*' I must find a bit of copper — a halfpenny, mamma, 
will do ; on it I will pour some vinegar, which will cor- 
rode the copper ; and after we have let it lie some time, 
if we see the verdigris on the halfp^my, as 1 hope we 
shall^ we will drop some hartshorn over it) and see 
whether it turns bhie; then we shall be convinced 
whether hartsh<»B is or is not a test for detecting cop- 
per." 

Harry said this woidd be a very fladr trial ; but his 
mother observed that the poison of copper was so dan- 
jgerous, that she did not like to have Lucy undertake 
this experiment by herself; if they would wait till she 
was at leisure, she would assist them. 

She was at leisure, or made leisure, that evening, and 
without being reminded of it, recollected her promise : 
she put two or three halfpence into a saucer, and cover- 
ed niem with vinegar— at the end of a few days she 
took the halfpence out, and left them some time exposed 
to the air, when they were most satisfactorily covered 
with verdigris. 

'* Quite green I Harry, look at them," said Lucy. 

" But do not touch them," said her mother. '* A few 
grains of vei^digris, if swallowed, might kill you. Now, 
Luey, for your hartshorn — drop a little' on the verdi- 
gris." 

She did so ; the green colour was instantly turned to 
blue, and Harry was satisfied* 

This evening, Lucy was preparing an efferrescing 
draught for her mother, of soda and lemon-juice. Thi 
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«oda was in one cnp, and she was squeezii^ the latnon'- 
juice into the other; at one unlucky squeeze the lemon- 
Juiee spirted on her mother's gown, her own frock, and 
her brother's coat*— coat, frock, and gown were stained 
in different ways. Her mother's gown .was of pur;^ 
silk — that was spotted yellow \ but h^ mother instant- 
ly applying soda from the cup in her hand, the yellow 
spots vanished, and the purpie reappeared. Lucy tried 
the same remedy on the coat, and on the frock, but it 
was not equally successful— and why ! 
Her fath^ now joined in the conversation which tibia 
, question produced; and Lucy went to bed, w^h her 
mind full of experiments that it suggested. 

In days of yore she had oeen a little dabbler in vege- 
table dies ; and her mother had let her dabble on^ with 
saffron, poppies, beet-root, and weeds innumerable. AM 
her dibbling was not quite in vain : she had les^ned 
some curious facts, though no general principles. Now 
recalled to the subject, she was delighted with the dis- 
covery of a book, the next day, in the library at Digby 
Castle, on '' The Art of dying Wool, Silk, and Cotton !" 
From this she hoped to learn how to take spots out of 
cotton, silk, or woollen cloth ; but though the immediate 
object for which she began to hunt through the beodt 
was lost in the chase, she learned a great deal that was 
more useful. This book told of vegetable, animal, and 
mineral dies,* and those substances which chymistrj 
has taught the dier to use, to br^hten and to render 
permanent his formerly fugitive colours. The heauti- 
ful system of mopdants opened to Lucy's view. With 
her understanding more enlarged than when she for- 
merly tried the dier's trade, n^e could not be satisfied 
with mere recemts-*4he must know the peason for 
what she did. Thus, by degrees, witii her mother's as^ 
sistance and Mrs. Maroet's, the midtitude of separate 
facts classed themselves in her mind ; and fnHn these 
slight experiments she gradually rose to general princi- 
ples of chymistry. 

'* We have leairaed more by eur little random experi- 
ments,*' said Lucy, one day, *^ than you expected, ha^e 
not we !" 

** Yes,*^ said Harry ; ^ because, though they were little, 
they were not random expeilmeirts." 

Fresh subjects seemed every hour to arise, and with 
entertaining variety. BvA no mete shall be told"*- 
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enough is as good as a feast— in our opinion much 
better* 



(• 



Hliikv, have you finished the model of the machine 
you were makUig with the pasteboard and the large 
pins !'• said Lacy. •* What a long time you have been 
about tl." 

'* Because I made a. creat many mistal^es,** said he, 
*' and was forced to alter ii fteveral times ; but here it is 
atlast.'' 

After a critical examination, Lucj pronounced it to 
be Kderably neat, considering that it was a man's ma- 
king. She thought the teeth of the wheels might have 
been cut rather cleaner, and with fewer jags left at 
the bottom of each. However, when the wheels were 
put in motion, the teeth took into each other well 
«nough to show the nature of the contrivance. It was, 
as Harry told Lucy, an odometer, or a machine for meas- 
uring the length of road over which a carriage passes. 
This it was to perform by registering the number of 
turns made by the wheel of the carriage. If the cir- 
eomference of a wheel is known, and the number of 
turns it makes are reckoned, it becomes easy to calcu- 
late the distance over which that wheel has rolled. But 
this machine, fastened on the nave of the wheel, would, 
as Harry hoped, save the trouble of calculation ; it be- 
ing so contrived as to show with two hands on a dial- 
eate, in miles and furlongs, the space travelled over, 
arry added, that he had been trying to invent some 
nacmne for this purpose on the day he had been in the 
dumps during their journey. He could not then hit 
upon any contrivance which would answer, though 
he had watched the wheel so long ; but, after thinking 
of it asain and again, at different times and in various 
ways, he had at last made what he hoped would suc- 
ceed. 

When his father saw and had examined the model, 
Harry pointed out exactly what was his own and what 
was borrowed in the invention. Very little of it, he 
said, was quite Ms own ; each part he had taken from 
different machines which he had seen at different times : 
the first thought was sugaested by a common way-wiser^ 
with which long ago he had seen a man measuring the 
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road. " That machine, you know, fatiier, measured hf 
means of a wheel, and made me first think that (Hie m 
the wheels of a carriage might be made to answer the 
same purpose. The way of connecting the turns of the 
wheel with the other parts of my machine, 1 took ftom 
something I saw at the cotton-mills; and »■ arithmet- 
ical machine, that I saw at Digby C^Btic, helped me to 
the manner of counting the turns, and shewing thmn in 
miles and furlongs upon the dial-plate. So yott see, 
father, hardly any of this was my own, exeepi the put- 
ting it together." 

His father highly approved of his integrity, which he 
valued far above any ingenuity. " But 1 must observe 
to you, Harry," said he, " that all invention is, in fael, 
only putting together in a new manner, or for a new 
purpose, what we have seen or known befwe.*' 

As to this little contrivance, his fadier said that he 
would have it executed for him, in the jwoper size, and 
that he would give him an opportunity ef pettii^ it te 
the test of experiment, by which means he might see 
how far it would succeed, and what were its defects. 
" There is," he added, '' a watchmaker in the village, 
who can, I think, divide this dial-pkite, and cut the teelh 
in these wheels for us, and a smith who can do tiie re^ 
of the work." 

Lucy hoped that it would be read)r by the first day 
when Harry was to go out in the carriage, and the sur- 
geon said that might be the following Saturday. 

Saturday came, and the carriage at the door ; but the 
odometer, so far from being finiished, was scarcely be* 
gun. However, this was no disappointment to Harry, 
whatever it mi^ht be to Luey. On this first day of go^ 
ing out after his long confinement, so many pleasures 
ofsuch different sorts absoit>ed his mind, that, as beae*- 
kliowledged afterward, the odometer would have been 
too much. The freshness of the air, the sight of the 
country as they drove along, and sdl the old objects^ 
now new to him, he enjoyed with the keen relish of re^ 
stored health and liberty. Other and more exquisitely 
pleasurable feelings filled Ms heart ; gratitude to Prov- 
idence, and grateful affection to that dear father, moth- 
er, and sister, whose sympathy, and tenderness, and 
cheerfulness, had in so many ways made him happy. 
He scarcely spoke during the whole drive ; and recol- 
lecting this just as they came home, while he pressed 
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Ms tnotbet^s hand, he said he was afraid he trad been 
very disagreeable. " I believe, mother, I have hardly 
said a word either to vou or Lucy." 

But his mother well knew the course his feelings had 
tak^i, and even Lucy had respected them in silence. 

It was, if Lucy counted rightly, nine days beyond the 
promised Saturday before Harry^s odometer was com- 
pleted. Even when the best workmen are employed, 
difficulties in making a new contrivance will occur ; but 
in this remote place various mistakes, trying to the pa- 
tience of young and old, were committed. At last, how-^ 
ever, it was completed, and was fastened on the car- 
riage, and the carriage was driven on a road to a certain 
distance, the exact measure of which had been previ- 
ously ascertained. Upon examination it was found to an- 
swer as well as could be expected on a first trial. Inhere 
were some causes of inaccuracy, which Harry perceiv- 
ed, and thought he could remedy : it was taken off, and 
brought into the house ; and while Harry and his father 
were considering how it might be improved, Lucy was 
talking in a low voice to her mother. Whatever it w»si 
she was sayings Harry's attention was so much distract- 
ed by it that he could not comprehend some very sim- 
ple suggestion. 

" Is it possible that you do not understand me, Harry V* 
said his fother. 

" No, sir, not yet," said Hany, blushing piteously ; 
then suddenly he looked back at Lucy, and she stopped 
short. Her last word was "/wtent" 

^ Nonsense, nonsense," muttered Harry. 

Her father smiled. " Now I perceive," said he, " what 
confused Harry's understanding so much.'' 

" Father, I assure you," cried Harry, " I never thought 
of such a thing for myself." 

** But why should not he, papa," said Lucy. " Do not 
yHEHi remember the history of the young gentleman of 
eighteen, wha had a patent for a new invention ?" 

** But I am not a young gentleman of eighteen," said 
Harry, '* I am only a boy." 

Notwithstanding Harry's deepening colour and tone 
of discomfiture, Lucy now went on, because she fancied 
that her father would agree with her, and that it was 
only Harry's bashfulness which made him oppose her 
so bluntly. But her father gravely and decidedly told 
her that he thought Harry was quite right, and that he 
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was glad that he had good sense enough not to hare 
formed any such scheme for himself. Lucy said no 
more. 

** Hany," said his father, " a friend of mine, twelv^e 
years ago, invented a measuring machine on anew prin- 
ciple, superior to yours, and to any I hare seen. He 
has tried it for four years, applied to the wheel of hi» 
gig, and he has sent an account of it to Dr. Brewster's 
new series of the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal."* 

Harry was very curious to see it, and especially desi- 
rous to know the new and better principle. His father 
promised to show him the description of the contrivance 
as soon as he could get the Journal. 

" Then yours is now of no use, Harry,'* said Lucy, 
with a siglu " I suppose you wiU not do any thing more 
to it." 

But Harry said that he should be ashamed to leave it 
till he had made it succeed ; at least till he had tried to 
mend its faults.. 

This resolution, and his immediately preparing to 
carry it into execution, obtained for him from his father 
a look of affectionate approbation: happy in this, he 
went off with his. odometer to the watcnmaker's. As 
soon as he had left the room, Lucy returned to the sub* 
ject of the patent. 

'* Papa, 1 suppose that the reason why you said it 
would be foolish to think of a patent for Harry, was be- 
cause you knew of this better machine." 

Her father said that this was not his reason. 

*^ Then, papa, perhaps there is something about the 
expense of a patent which I do not understand. But 
jMitting that out of the question, would not you be glad 
that he had the honour and glory of itl" 

" No, I should not," answered her father, " even sup- 
posing any honour and glory were to be obtained by it." 

" Nor I, Lucy," said her mother, '' though you look 
so incredulous." 

Lucy paused again upon this. 

'' Then I see how it is," said she ; '' yet I should 
never have thought it. You would be afraid that it 
might make him vain. But I really do not think he is 
the least inclined to be so." 

*^ Well, if he is not," said her father, " why should we 
try to make him vain ! Why put him in danger V 

* No. 6. 
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** I do not think, papa," said Lncy, " that there woold 
be any danger of that sort for Harry." 

*^ Bfly dear, no human creature is altogether exempt 
from vanity: the most sensible people are most awate 
of the danger in themselres^ and carefully guard against 
it. But, independently of the risk of making your broth- 
er conceited; there are other reasons which would pre- 
Tent me, as his friend, from desiring that he should be 
early brought forward into public notice. If my son 
were really a genius — if, for instance^ like Bernini, a fa- 
mous Italian sculptor, he had at twelve years old pro- 
duced a work to wonder at, I should not have done what 
his father did, and should not have set it up in the Vati- 
ean to receive the public admiration. The observation 
of the French wit is generally found to be true — C'est 
un fardeau tr^s pesant qu^un nom trop tot fameux. Can 
you translate that, and apply it, Lucy V 

*' A name too early famous is a heavy burden," an- 
swered Lucy. •* You mean, papa, that people might af- 
terward expect too much frem auvh early Came. But 
then, if Harry could do more and more, and go beyond 
what is expected, how glorious that would be !" 

^ It would ; and in some few instances that has been 
ibund to be the case. For example, Bernini exerted him- 
self to support his early fame, and succeeded ; but, in 
general, boy-wonders sink into insignificant men." 

*• Without being a wonder, however," said Lucy, " it 
is surely a good thing that a boy should be thought clev- 
er : and I have heard people say that Harry is clever for 
his age; so have you, mamma, and you like to hear him 
praised. Do not you, mamma?" 

" I acknowledge it," said her mother. " But this is 
no proof that it is good for him." 

" I know that you and papa must be right," said Lucy ; 
*' but still I should hke to imderstand exactly all the harm 
it would do him." 

^ It would probably give him the habit of expecting 
praise for the slightest exertion," said her father, ** and 
then he would feel unhappy, and unable to exert him- 
self without it;\ This is one of the irst ine<HvvenieBcee 
usually felt by those who have been early over^praised; 
he would afterward«-find otiier bad consequences of more 
importance. He would no longer be satisfied with the 
feehng of doing what is useful and good ; ho w<Mild aet, 
not ffom tho nght motive, the desire to do libs 4tftyi hilt 
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merely from the wish to obtain praise* Than be would 
necessarily become dependant upon the opinions mhI ca* 
price of olliers, and mi^t, perhaps, be led to do what is 
foolish or wrong to obtain applause. Even if his good 
principles preserved him from doong wrong, and his good 
sense from doing what was fooUsh, still he would lose 
that strength and vigour of mind which shoidd enable 
him to lalK>ur hard and long, as all most do who wish to 
attam eminence in any science, or excellence of any 
kind, moral or intellectual." 



Sir Rupert Digbt, as it may be remembered, told 
Harry that a kite had been lately employed for the uso- 
fol purpose of assisting in cases of shipwreck. 

Smce they had lived on this coast, Harry had heard 
instances of ships driven on the rooks in such situations, 
that, in a storm, boats could not get out to their assist- 
ance ; and somctimoe the vessels and all on boaid had 
perished, actually within ught, and almost within hail, 
of the people on the shore, wiu) had no power to help 
them. In etrcnmrtances such as these, a kite that could 
earr^r oat a line of considerate length, saad then cbrop in 
the right place, might effect a communication with the 
shore, and might be the means of saving the lives of the 
crew. 

The idea of this kite had oft^i, during Harry's illness, 
flitted before his mind. He longed to know how it was 
contrived. He had brought heme the v<dume contain* 
ing an account of that ingenious invention; but his fa- 
tiier had advised Inm to try if he oouM think of any way 
of effecting the purpose himself before he read the dur* 
scription. His father now told him that Captain Dan* 
aey's kite was not made of paper, but of light canvass, 
stretched upon two cross sticks ; and that, as those ma- 
terials were to be found in every vessel, it might, in 
case of neeesttty, be made in a few minutes* Such a 
kite, it was said, had carried out, in a stsong bieeze, a 
fope of hidf an inch in circoaifereaoe, and two thk^of 
a mile in length. 

^ But,** continued his father, '' you know that the ehief 

Gculiarity of throe kites is tiie ingenious apparatus tor 
iking them raddenly deseend; and it is fair to tM 
you that Uus is effeotod by a meoMoger, which Iravels 
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im the string, and detaches it firom the bellyband or bri- 
dle, though the string itself remains fast to the head of 
the kite. Now, Harry, an easy but certain method of 
doing this is what you have to contrive. However in- 
ferior your method may be, still it will be a good ex- 
ercise for your invention, and on an interesting and 
useful subject, within your reach." 

To assist him a little further, his father added, that the 
messenger was composed of a hollow cylinder of wood, 
through which the string passed, and of four cross arms, 
on which a small sail was stretched. All this being ex- 
plained, the question recurred to Harry at every spare 
moment ; and after devising sundry complicated contrii 
Tances, which were one after another rejected, he at 
last brought one of his projects to a simple form, and 
immediately set about its execution. 
' Of the strong wire which had been given to him for 
his suspension bridge, he had some left. He bent a bit 
of this wire into a shape something like that of a pair 
of sugar-tongs ; and about half an inch from each of the 
points of these tongs, he again bent the wire inwards to 
nearly a right angle. These points, however, did not 
meet ; but, when the tongs were slightly compressed, 
they not only met, but lapped over each other. He then 
cut a narrow hole or slit in a thin bit of wood, so that, 
when his tongs were pushed into it, they were squeezed 
together, and the points lapped over. The elasticity of 
the wire prevented the piece of wood from slipping, 
though a slight blow would push it off, and allow the 
points to open. So far being completed, Harry carried 
his work to his father, and explained to him his plans. 

" The bridle of the kite," said he, *• rs to be hooked 
on the bent points of these tongs ; and you see, father, 
they must hold it fast till the messenger knocks off this 
piece of wood ; the tongs will then open, and the bridle 
will slip off. To the middle or handle part of the tongs, 
the main string is to be tied ; but I shall also connect it, 
by a short, loose piece, to the head of the kite, which 
would otherwise blow away when the bridle sBps off 
ttie hooks." 

This all sounded well ; but would the force of the mes- 
senger be sufficient to drive the bit of wood off the ends 
of the tongs ? This could be only proved by expert^ 
ment, and Harry was eager to try it. 

His father had the wooden cylinder for the messenger 
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lumedfor him, on a smaU scale, proportioned to hia kite. 
It was about six inches long, and two inches diameter; 
tts wooden arms about eight inches in length. The sail 
was made of a square piece of light linen, the comeis 
of which being stretched out and tied to the arms, the 
messenger, with its sail, was complete and ready for 
action. *^ 

Harry's kite was small, but of the same proportions 
as Captain Dansey's. It was made simply of two laths 
tied t(»gether in the middle, cross-form : the cross lath 
bein^ two thirds of the long one in length, and placed 
.within one third of its lengUi from the top. A square 
silk handkerchief formed the covering. He stretched 
it over the laths, tying one corner at top and one at bot^ 
tom over their enas, then stretching the two uf^r sides 
to the ends of the cross lath, and tying them in the same 
way with twine, he left the remaining part of the sides 
aiid the corners to hang down as flaps or wings. 

The tail was made with coarse, broad tape, and small 
bits of wood, instead of wisps of paper. A coat-button 
was tied to the lower end of the kite, a buttonhole be* 
ing made at one end of the tape, so that the tail could 
be buttoned on or taken off at pleasure* This was a 
convenience when it was to be carried out or put away. 
For entering into these trivial details, Harry may be 
blamed by critics, but perhaps may be applauded by fu- 
ture kite-makers. 

- Anxiously was the wind watched every morning, now 
that the kite was ready for trial. At last a day came 
when there was happily wind sufficient, and out sallied 
Harry, his father, and his kite. It was some time be- 
fore Harry could get it up. It fluttered with uncertain 
motion, rising a yard or two, then sinking, it trailed on 
the grass. A fresh breeze raised it the whole length of 
its tail, which, floating obliquely, seemed to struggle and 
writhe in the air. By degrees it rose higher, flapping 
its silken wings. Harry held in the string till he felt 
that the wind had power over the kite. Then he judi- 
ciously let out the line more and more, or less and less, 
as he felt the force slacken or the gusts increase. Now 
running with the kite, now stopping-^feeling, as it were, 
with its feelings, humouring its humours, aiding its 
weakness, and glorying in its strength. Joyful at last 
he saw it clear the trees, rise rapidly in the higher rer 
fiona of airy and there rest in steady poise. 
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** But can w« bring it downl^ said his liither. 
. Up goes the messenger, the wind carrjring it swiftly 
itoig the Une,-^t appeared ta fly gUdiy on its «muML 

'* But will it» can it do its busnieaa 1** 

For a few aeeonds Uiis doubt kept Harry and Harry^ 
taUier breathless. The little kite reaolMd and daited 
upon the largw. They struggledf or seem ed to struggle, 
for an instant, like two birds in imeqaai contest* The 
little one gained the victory. 

'«It's done! it*s doner varied Hany; **the kite is 

mn^r 

Abo gently and safely both came down together. 
Han^ ran to the spot where they fell, to separale theni, 
and to see whether they had done any mis^uef to each 
o^her. 

^ Ail safe ! Not the least damage done !" cried Hanry 
^ ''Nothing could succeed better. I give yon joy 
Harry," said his father. 

But there eoM be no complete joy withont Loey. 
Harry said he would ran home to tell her and his mother 
jdi a^ut it, and to show them his good little messenger. 
He had kept the contrivance by which the kite was to 
be brought down a profoond secret even from Lucy, 
having determined to try it the first time with no one 
by but his fether. And if it ahould anawer, then he 
hoped to delight Lucy doubly widi the pleasure of the 
auccess and Uie surprise* 



WmLB Harry had been fljring his new kite, Lncy's 
mind had been occupied with far other thoughta. She 
could not guess what he and her father were about ; for 
Harry had taken out his kite by a back way,* and then 
returning to the breakfast*room, had said in a half whis* 
per, ^ Can you eome out with me now, father I" 

•* Yes, riiurry, I am at your service." 

" So am I," tbov^t Lucy. '' Yet he ia going without 



we." 



There had been, for some days past, confereneesand 
eonsuhations between Harry and his father, as Lney 
had remarked, to which she was not summoned ; her 
ouriosity and some other uneasy feelings were excited,- 
which she could hardly suppress, and yet did not like ta 
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express. She had been so much accustomed, especially 
of late, to know and to be interested in all that occu- 
pied Harry, that she feit a sort of disappointment when 
she was excluded from these secret councils. Her cu- 
riosity was now raised to an almost insuf^rtable height, 
by the signal, the half- whisper, the abrupt exit, and se- 
cret expedition of this mommg. They had thrown open 
one of the brsakfast-room windows, and jumped out. 
Her eyes foUowed them as thev walked briskly away. 
She then took up a book to read, but soon laid it down, 
«nd went to her drawing-table ; then she opened her 
workbox, and at last sat down near her mother. After 
an unusual. Mlence^ Lucy suddenly aadced her mother to 
guess what she had been thinkmg of all this time. 

**• It will be easier for you to tell me, my dear Lucy,** 
said her mother, smiling. 

** I will, mamma,'' said Lucy. ** And yet I do not 
know why, but I am a little-^howcTer — I will. Thea, 
mamma, you must know, that all this time I have been 
thinking, or rather trying to hinder myself from tfaink- 
tng, of something which 1 know is not quite right ; but 
atul the thoughts come, and I cannot help sapng to my- 
self, I wonder why Harry did not wish me to go with 
him. I know this is all foolish curiosity, mamma — ^you 
are going to tell me so." 

" I was going to rmnind you, my dear, of the iron 
door," said her mother. 

" Ah, yes, to be sure ; but it was easy to put that out 
of my head. Besides, I did not care much about the 
iron door, but I do care about Harry ; and is it not nat- 
ural to be anxious about what concerns him, mamma V* 

'' But if he wishes you not to know it — ^" 

'* I know what yon are going to say,*' interrupted 
Lucy, *^ that it is not right for me to try to discover it ; 
therefore I really want to put it out of my head. Pray 
tell me, mamma, how to do that." 

" Turn your thoughts to some other subject,'' said 
her mother. 

*< Indeed, mamma, I have been trying to do so," said 
Lucy. ** I took up a book, but I read the same sentence 
ever and over again. Every instant I found myself 
looking out of the window at papa and Harry, walking 
down the avenue. The same ideas would come back . 
'.'What are they talking about?' < What are they going 
to do 1' I cannot think of any thjng else." 

*" If you cannot think, do something, Lucy," said her 
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mother. *' Suppose yon were to ent open the leeTes 
of that review for ise. Tskfi this new mother-«f-pe«rl 
foldiog-knife, which your father geve me thia mormng. 
Is it not pretty t^ 

*' Very pretty,*' said Lucy, looking carelessly at it, 

'* Do you see the colours which change continually 
ns you moTe it 1" said her mother. 

^ They are beautiful !'' said Lucy; " but I have oflen 
observed such colours in mother-of-pearl." 

'*But did you ever consider what produoes these 
colours I** said her mother. 

** The reflection of light from the polished sorfaoe of 
the mother-of-pearl, I suppose, mamma,'' said Luey* 

'* Then why do you not see the same coloiirs from 
the polished handle of this ivory Jutife !" said her 
mother, placing the two befcNre her in the same light. 

Lucy now besan to examine the mother-of-pearl move 
attentively. She was struck with the succession of 
beautiful teints that were developed by the least mo- 
tion, and asked her mother if any thing was known 
about the cause of these chaagiag colours. 

** Yes, my dear," said her mother. ** It has been lately 
discovered, that the ciuse of these colours depends upon 
a singular peculiarity in the structure of moiheiH>f-peari. 
On m surface, whicn to your eye and touch i^pears so 
finely polished, there are innumerable scratches or inden- 
tures, m some places as many as two or three thou- 
sand in the space of an inch, and lyiog parallel to eaeh 
other, whether in straight lines, in waves, or in circles.^* 

" Three or four thousand in an inch, mamma ! but I 
cannot see one of all these thousands : I cannot feel 
even the slightest roughness !" 

"But with a microscope," said her mother, '^and 
sometimes even with your pocket magnifying-glass, 
you would see this exquisitely smooth surfaoe full of 
the little lines or grooves that I have descrihed. Some 
people compare Uiem to the delicate texture of tfae 
akin at the top of an infant's iWer." 

Lucy, contmuing to rub her finger over the polished 
surface, said, *' But, mamma, what can these soratefaes 
have to do with the colours 1 I have a knil^ with 
scratches all over its handle. Look at it, mamma: yon 
see it has no colours." 

" But the handle of your knife, Lucy, is not of 
motber-of-pearL" 

M3 
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" No, mMmfia ; but if 8cratch<is are the cause of the 
ooiours in the one case, why not in the other V* 

' ** There is a great difference, Lucy : the indentures 
in mother-of-pearl regularly follow each other in sdl 
their windings ; the accidental scratches on 'the ivory 
eioss each o^er at random. The rays of light are re- 
flected by the edges of the grooves ; and the continual 
change of colour arises from their continual bendings 
and turnings." 

** Then, mamHia," eaid Lncy, •* by polishing the 
mother-of-pearl still more, we should get rid, I suppose, 
of all these little grooves, and there would be no more 
colours." 

*^ Polish as much, and grind it down as much as you 
will," said her mother, ** as long as any of the mother- 
of-pearl remains, you will still find the grooves. The 
same structure is not only at the surface, but through- 
out the whole substance." 

" How extraordinary !" said Lucy. 

** I have a still more extraordinary fact to tell yon, 
my dear," said her mother; 

*• Oh ! what, mamma t" 

" That the colours which you see on the mother-of- 
pearl, can be communicated, by pressure, to sealing- 
wax, and several other substances." 

" Is it possible, mamma ?" cried Lucy. ** Well, since 
nothing shoijdd be taken for granted, will you be so very 
good as to tell me how all that is proved." 

Her mother told her that it was Dr. Brewster who 
ftrst discovered the cause of the colours seen in mother- 
of-pearl ; and that afterward, having stuck a piece of it 
on cement made of rosin and beeswax, he observed 
that the cement, when separated, had actually acquired 
the property of producing the same colours. 

" Was not he excessively surprised 1" said Lucy. 

"He was surprised ; and several gentlemen who saw 
the experiment, thought that this unexpected phenome- 
non was caused by a thin film of the mother-of-pearl, 
whicli might have scaled <^, and stuck to the cement. 
A very simple experiment, however, convinced them 
that tttts eonjecture was - a mistake. He made a fresh 
impression of the mother-of-pearl on black sealing- 
wax, and then plunged it into an acid* which does not 

• Nitric acid. 
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•ffieet iraZy but which is Imown to destroy' the mibstance 
of whieh mother-of-pearl is chiefly conpoeed.** If there 
had been left on the wax the eUghtest fikn of mother- 
of-pearl, it must have been dissolTed ; but the aeid had 
no effect, and the prismatic colours of the imipression 
remained undisturbed. This, you see, was a complete 
proof that there was no fikn of mother-of«peail left on 
the seal.*' 

'^ It does satisfactorily proTe, indeed, mamma," said 
Liiey, *' that it was the grooves^ as Dr. Brewster 
tl»ought, which caused the colours, bo^ in the mother- 
of-pearl and in the impression on the wax.** 

^ Yes," said her mother ; ** and he tried simttar experi- 
ments on ether substances, such as tin-foil and leadf 
and all showed the prismatic colours in the same man- 
ner, and from the same cause ; so ^at the feet, and its 
cause, are quite ascertained ; and you find, Luey, that you 
may believe them without taking any thing for granted.** 

Locy was quite satisfied, and rejoiced at understand- 
iBg how Uie preof was complete. "This is another 
instance, mamma, of the adTantage of trying to ^tiA 
out the eauses of the common things we see every 
day. How much Dr. fireweter's accidental observation 
led to !" 

^ And to more than you yet know,*' said her mother. 
** I will read to you part of a letter your father received 
this morning from him :— ^ 

" * There is also a very extraordinary fact re^)eetiBgr the commu- 
nicable colours in mother-of-pearl, which deserves to oe mentioned. 
One set of these colours is produced by the right side of the grooves, 
and anolfaer set by the left side, and both of them are distinctly seen 
when the mother-W-pearl is poktlM ; but when the poiith is ramovMl 
by rough mrinding, one of the sets irmariMy diaagmearM, The lougb 
grinding, therefore, destroys the effect of one side of the grooves, 
without affecting the other/ " 

Lucy^s mother then told her that, in consequence of 
Dr. Brewster^s discovery of the cause of the colours in 
mother««of*pearl, another ingenious gentlemanf produced 
the same appearance on glass, and on different metals, 
by simply putting grooved lines on their surface. ^ The 
lines are so fine," she added, ^ that without a micro- 
scope they are scarcely discernible, and the glass and 
the metal appear to retain their polish ; yet they as^ 

• Gttboiiste «f lime. f Mr. Barton. 
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tho eohmn ako iiM|f be eemoiuBieatod by an i n ip KBN 
mn l&e HiMe fmmt the iiu>ther-of«{^irari to the wax." 

Her mother tfaen tbowed her a gilt button, the lihee 
on which had been onuek by a steel die; and a bit of 
fflaasy on which they had been- cut by a diamond; and 
mm both she saw the phsmatic eolous reflected ae 
bea«tif uily as from mother-^l-pearl. 

^ But, Harry !'' exclaimed Lucy, ^* all this time I have 
iMfotten aboiat Harry : how very nicely you tamed my 
thoni^ts for me, and quite put out of my head what 1 
eoidd not drive away; Mamma, this is all your doing : 
I wish it had been my own." 

^ The best part of it is yours, n^ dear child,^' said 
her mother^ *' the wish to do rigl^ The asking for n^ 
vice and assistance was yoiur own/' 

^* I wish I could manage my thoughts for myself, in 
the same way,'* said Luey. *^ That curious discovery 
enlertained me so mnch, that I forgot every thing else* 
Mamma» this is another advantage of having a taste for 
things of Uiis sort; they help us to turn our mind from 
what you call fo<»lish curiosity." 

^ Ye8» Luey, they will often assist you in managing 
your own thoughts uid your own mind," said her mother^ 
** This is one of the great benefits which women derive 
fiom euitivAting tiieir understanding, and the best use 
they can make of n taste for lileratiue and science." 

*' Mamma," resumed Lucy, niter some pause, '^ I am 
very glad that yon let me go on with Harry. I am sure 
it has been the cause of great pleasure to me. Even 
on the ioumey , it was so peasant to be interested in the 
same things. But, above all, diuing Harnr's illness, it 
was the greatest happiness to feel that he liked to have 
me with him always, reading and talking to him, and 
being interested in the sorts of things which he liked 
best. Mamma, I hope you do not think it has done me 
any harm ! I hope yon do not think tiiat I have grown 
careless about other things ?" 

"Not in the leasts my dear," said het mother; **9m 
the contrary, I perceive that you have become more at- 
tentive to all which it is necessary for you to learn.** 

" One other question, mamma, and I i^all be quite 
happy if you can answer it as I wish. I hope, mamma, 
that yeu do not think that I have grown conceited V 

'**No, Lucy," said her mother ; " I think it will be 
with you as I have observed it has been with others 
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^vtio aie pnpenAy iii9titicte^«^hal the more they kaow, 
the less danger there is of their ^pnwiMg rain. They 
find out how infinitely much more there is to be learned, 
e^en from the most common objects by which they wtc 
Borronnded." 

'* Yes, mamma," said Lucy $ ^' and I begm to feel the 
truth of what you have often said to me, that the more 
we learn of what are called the works of natiffe, and of 
the wonderftil inside of our own minds, the better we 
niMt become, uid the more pious. I am not vmre 
whether pimi* is the right word, or religious ^ but you 
know what I raeaa.'' 

*'I do, my dear," said her mother; ''and as to the 
wofds, it is of Mttle consequence what words you use to 
express this sentiment, if you feel it, as I hope and be- 
lieve you do, sincerely and firmly." 



" Hbkb he comes ! Oh ! mamma, here is Harry and 
his kite," cried Lucy, running to the window. With a 
ftbce radiant with joy, he came bearing his kite in tri- 
um^ H^ she threw up the sash, aiul he sprang in, 
joy adding to his natural efea^city. 

''Lucy! ray dear Lucy! it does! It will do," cried 
he. ^ I would not tell you till 1 was sure it would sue 
coed. Oh ! mother ! it does better than even my father 
expected. But come out, Lucy, come out and see it. 
We wiil put it up again for you, for there is no joy with- 
out you and my mother. Let me tell you about my 
messengefr." 

Then eagerly he began to expkin his kite and his 
messenger. But now, when Lucy saw Harry's kind- 
ness, it stfttck her how unjust she had been : she was 
ashonied of her past feeUngs, and looked at her mother 
with a consciousness, and a change of countenance, 
which Harry pereeived. He became confused, though 
in the aMddie of a paneg3nriG on his messenger ; and after 
making some attempts to piece his stcnry with — ^ and 
so"— ^'^ and 80»" he stopped, and putting into her hafid a 
knot in the string, which he had been endeavomring to 
diseatangle— 

"Untie this for me, will you, my dear?" said he. 
His eye added, " What is the matter 1" 

^ Notlm^^nothing worth telling you, I aaean,*' aa^ 

II 24 
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9wteA iMBf. ** It was only tkat I was very, very tm- 
joat, and that I am exeeedingly ashamed.'' 

^That you were a little foolish^ my dear, Lwill not 
deny," said her mother; ^ but you need not be so ex- 
ceedingly ashamed, because you did your best to eon- 
qner your fcx^sh feelings: this is all that the best of 
vs eaa do." 

Lucy told her Inrother all that had passed in her mind. 
He regretted that she had been vexed ; but was glad» he 
eaid, to know how it was, that he might avoid doing 
Ike same thing again : and she assured him that it was 
all her own folly, and that she hoped never again to be 
so weak. 

" There is your knot untied for you, lH*other," she ad- 
ded, returaing the disentangled s^ng, ^* aad now all's 
right again." 

*^ Thank you ; all is right," repeated Harry. 
. And all will be right, and will continue so between 
friends, who, in this manner, speak openly to each other 
of those little feelings, of which, perhaps, they m*e at 
the moment ashamed. 

This affair being cleared out of Lucy's head, there 
ws» some chance of her understanding Harry's eontn- 
vance; and she and her mother went out and saw 
another experiment of the kite, whieh succeeded even 
better than the first* The wind blew stronger; and 
with bolder wing, as if better knowing lus business, the 
messenger dart»l up to the very heart of the kite, and 
at one stroke aecomplished its purpose. Lucy i^joiced 
in the messenger's happy performance of his mission, 
and looked forward with still greater pleasure Ajo the 
idea of seeing the kite carry out a line from a boat to 
the shore. She asked her father when the experiment 
might be tried; and Harry observed that, as Dame 
Peyton's sailor-son had come home, and was permitted 
the use of Sir Rupert Digby's boat, they could Imve 
his assistance. All the circumstances of a pretty 
little shipwreck were quickly arranged and rehearsed 
in Lucy's imagination, wiUi the different parts assign- 
ed which each was to act in saving the stranded ves- 
sel. Harry's mind, in the meantime, went to work at 
calculating the proper size for a new kite, which would 
carry out a serviceable rope. But his mother put an 
end to any further operations by reminding Harry that, 
as he was now perfectly recovered, they were to leave 
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Rupert Cottage immediately ; and in these circimirtaii- 
ces, the making of a kite of ten feet long would not be 
very convenient. 

Lucy thought that, as it was only for an experiment, 
it might be as well tried with the little kite. '* All we 
want, you know, Harry, is to be certain that you can 
launch the kite from the boat : we on shore ean make a 
signal when it is right over our heads, and then off you 
would send your good little messenger, and everybody 
ivould see how well it did its business." 

A circumstance which they had left out of their cal- 
culations, but which was absolutely essential to the ex- 
periment, settled the business. During the few remain- 
ing days of their stay, the wind never blew the right 
way, or strong enough to carry up a kite. The weath- 
ercock was every morning watched in vain ; and fre- 
quently did Harry and Lucy walk along the beach, in 
hopes of seeing a fine Seabreeze curling the water. In 
one of these walks, a boat, that was rowing along tiie 
shore, stopped abreast of Harry and Lucy, and a gentle- 
man in it, whom Harry knew, asked him if he thought 
his father would be so good as to lend him his smaM 
telescope. Harry ran to ask for it ; and his father, wilk 
the telescope in his hand, walked with him to the Mft- 
side, and permitted him to accompany the gentleman, 
who promised to set him ashore as he returned. When 
he came back, Harry described to Lucy all he had seen ; 
and, what was on the present occasion more interesting 
to her, repeated all he had heard of some people who 
were lately saved from shipwreck by the use of life- 
boats. 

^* A Hfe-boat, Lucy," said Harry, ^^ is a kind of boait 
which cannot sink. There are several kinds. That 
which was described to me was lined with large coipper 
tubes, empty and air-tight ; so that in a storm, if it 
should fill with water, the air in the tubes would still 
buoy it up. With such a boat, people can go out to a 
ship in distress when none other could possibly venture 
to sea." 

. The gentleman, pleased with Harry's zeal and intelli- 
gence, had talked to him much on that subject, and had 
related to him several anecdotes of a benev<4ent old 
Quaker, who was in the habit of going to the seaooast 
every year for the recovery of his health. That part of 
the shore was very dang^pous ; and hearing of inqoKti 
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•hipfrfeekv, lie had « life-bo«t buiU, which cest 
ihree handred pounds, and aiade a present of it to the 
inhabitants. The generous old Quaker constantly re- 
warded those who were most adventarous in going out 
in it. He was old, infirm, and very ill when the gentle- 
man last saw him, evidently dying, but his mind wais 
as flittch alive, and his feelings were as warm, as if be 
kad been eighteen instead of eighty. 

At that last interview the life-boat was talked of ; then 
his enthusiasm broke out : he seemed to forget his yeaxs 
and infimiities ; and, conqnehag bodily pain, he started 
£rom his seat, and took the genUeman to his boat-house. 
The boat was mounted upon a earriage with wheels, 
that it miffht be ready for rolling down to the shore. 
They could only get up the side by a ladder, but the old 
man climbed up without assistance, jumped into the 
middle of the boat, showed every part, and appeared to 
feel a generous triumph in the Uvea it had already saved, 
and those which he hoped it would yet save. This was 
the last time he ever saw him, and the last time this 
benevolent old man ever saw his boat — ^he died a few- 
days afterwatd ! All who knew him — ^the whole country, 
flacked to his funeral: and it was very sinfulsur, the 
l^tlsman added, that while they were attandmg it, the 
moat violent storm came on that had been known f<^ 
many years : a vessel was cast upon the rocks, and the 
people returned just in time to launeh the life-boat, and 
Co rescue three persons who would otherwise have per- 
ished. 

The name of this humane and truly charitable man 
was Backhouse, a name that better deserves to be re- 
membered than that of many celebrated heroes. War- 
riors are often famed only for the number of live^ tbay 
have destroyed, bat this excellent Quaker ought to be 
remembered for the number of lives he haa saved* 



A DAT or two before they left Rupert Cottage to 
return home, Harry went the first long walk he had 
been allowed to take since his release from eonfine- 
ment It was to Digby Castle, by the mountain-path. 
The day was bright, and every thing was fresh and 
pleaaant. The path, in many plaOea^ was qui(e aa Aaf- 
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row as those could desire who lore the nanow path «f 
danger. There was full opportunity, also, for scran- 
biing up and down the rocks, so aa to try, to his hearths 
content, the newly-recorered use of his limbs. But at 
last the mountain-path ended, and they came upon the 
road. 

Here Harry and Lucy walked slowly and soberly, and 
recalled to each other's memories the first time of thek 
coming this road ; the happy days they had spent at 
Digby Castle, and all Sir Rupert's smd Lady Digby's 
kindness to them. Then ihey talked over what had 
passed at Rupert Cottage, in the olden times of the 
canal, and the lock, and the roof; and eren on the mis- 
fortunes of his broken bridges Harry could now moral- 
ize with composure. He had, besides, the conosolation 
of reflecting, that the failure in his Inidges had led to 
his learning mathematics. 

When once their recollections began they went cm, or 
rather went backwards, through the whole time siaee 
they had left home. They travelled their journey over 
again, and tried how much they could remember of 
what they had seen or heard. Their recollections were 
very different, but between them much was made ooi, 
the one supplying what the other forgot. Lucy re- 
called a variety of little entertaining circumstances 
which had escaped Harry's memory, aad she benefited 
still more by his clear ren^mbrance of the solid and 
useful. She was anxious to show Harry that the pains 
he had taken in explaining some things to her had not 
been thrown away ; and her father, who now joined in 
their conversation, observed tlmt she did her brother 
credit. 

" Then, father," said Harry, " it is all owing to those 
first experiments you took so much pains in showing us, 
when we were quite children. For instance, you made 
me then clearly understand the principle of the barome- 
ter ; and that one thing clear and ^xe^ in my mind was, 
I have always felt, the greatest help to me. There was 
something I was sure of — something I could always go 
back to." 

- Lucy said she had felt the same ; and that unless she 

had understood about the barometer, and the vacuum, 

and the pressure of the air, Harry could never have got 

her on, through the pumps, to the steam-engine. She 

• lamented, however, not remembering more of the vs^ 

34* 



ciety of cmous thiagB whiek she had «eeii on her 
Jcvrney. 

*' Oh, manma," she eontinued, '' I wish I had kept a 
foiimal ! thea I should have hs^ them all safe/' 

^Yoar hmng them all safe on paper/' said her 
mother, '* would be aseftil, because you could refresh 
your memfory from time to time ; but it would be still 
Abetter if you had them all, in your head, so that you 
«o«M recoiiect them at any momeat." 

^Certmnly, aiiamma; but do you not think that 
writing down things would &x them better in my 
jaeraory V* 

** I am afraid net, my dear,^ said her mother. " I 
-bwe often found that I completely forget those things 
iKrbioh I had written down." 

*^ Bui why is that, mamma!" said Lucy. 

" Perhaps because we ease our conscience of them," 
•aid her mother, ^ aod never make any effort to rec« 
^^lect ^era. There is an Enghsh sasy^ing, ' What 
is wntten remains.' It may remain on the paper, but 
not the better on the memory. The Italian proverb is 
prohaUy more correct, 'L'ho dimenticato perche Tho 
•achtto.' 1 have forgotten it, because I have written 
it." 

*^ Peiiiaps," said her father, ** another reason is, 
that we are apt to write mecAamcaliyj that is, without 
tiieught ; and what we do without thought we seldom 
vemember." 

*' But, papa,** said L»cy, '^ if I had kept a journal, I 
'must have tried to recollect the things at the time I was 
4o wiite their description in my journal : though, after 
all, I dare say that I should have trusted to Harry's 
«iiemory. He used to ask me every evening if I re- 
^jBiembered such and isnch a machine that we had seen 
in the day ; and he reminded me so well of all the 
-parts, that I scaro^y endeavoured to recollect them for 
■myself." 

^ You see,** «aid her mother, <' that you depended oa 
your brother, and did not exert your own wndmory. 
Though yours is, perhaps, naturally better, his has 
>eerved him more usefully." 

^^Yes, mamma," said Lucy; ^bnt I really believe 
•that talking of what we have seen or heard makes one 
remember better than even writing down. The pleas- 
w» of talking is a great iie^," added she* laughing. 
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** I thiidL there is aiso a pteaaui^ in iMteaing," said 
liany. ^ 

^^Certaiiily," said Lacy, '' When one is listenuig to 
what is interesting or new ; but otherwise I hear, as it 
were, without listenkig, and then the words go in at 
one ear and out of the other— I hav« only the sOiUBd 
left.'' 

/' Yes, Lucy,'' said her father, '* you hear m^chtnicaO^, 
withoot attending, in the same way as you would cep^ 
with a machine. Your mind is then nerely passive ; 
whereas, the pleasure of any successful exertion, as well 
as the labour of thinking, have the effect of fixing ideM 
or impressions in our minds. Pain or pleasure of any 
kind, joined or associated with our thoughts, secures 
them in the memory, and assists us in recoUecting them. 
If you reflect on y^nr own mind, 1 think you vnll And 
that to be the case." 

Harry drew closer to his father. This was asulgeat 
peculiariy interesting to him, as he had lately been se 
intent upon finding out what he called the workings of 
his own mind. His father stopped short, and good-htt- 
nourediy remarked, that though Lucy knew much leas 
than Harry did, yet she had told them much more of 
what she had seen and heard. 

Harry was silent ; and Lucy, feeling for his condition, 
filled up the interval with talking, to give him time ; and 
she finished with an allusion w&ch relieved his einbar- 
rassment, and made even his gravity smile. ^* Papa, 
Harry and I are like two bottles— one full, and the other 
with very little in it: shake the full bottle, and you heaSr 
no sound ; but shake the half empty one, and you hear 
it rattle finely." 

By this time they were within sight of the eastle, and 
Harry, heartily glad to be excused from further expla- 
nation, came forward to open the gates far his mothev. 

Their good friend the housekeeper had from her tur- 
vet window descried their approach, even from the far- 
^tiiest end of the avenue, and she had prepared fer them 
a kinoheon, such as might hav« tempted the most deter- 
»ned anti'luncheo&ist to break lus xesotation. These 
were the first strawbeiries of the season, from the for- 
-cing-hottse, which the gardener was proud to set before 
lus master's friends. Since,- as he said, his master and 
mistress were not at hajne, this was the best coukL be- 
come of them. All were eager to offer Harry tilie best 
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of what the castle could afford, for the h«tory of his ac- 
cident was well known. The father of the child he had 
eaved waited upon them, and lingered, and looked often 
and long before he could feel convinced that Master 
Harry was quite himself again— as stout in his limbs, 
and as good as ever. His last excuse for coming into 
the room was to bring a message, from the steward, 
about a box which had come from Sir Rupert, with some 
lamps, which he could not rightly understand^ aad beg- 
ged to show them to Harry's father. They were found 
to be miners' safety-lamps, which Sir Rup^ before he 
left England, had bespoken, and had givMi orders should 
foe sent to an estate of Ms at some distance, where 
there were coal-mines. By some mistake this box had 
been sent to Digby Castle. It was a mistake by whtefa 
Harry profited. Once he had had a giimpse of one of 
these lamps in the mine, winch he had seen on the jour- 
ney, but his father had not then explained it to him. 
The ready footman carried one into the hbrary, where 
Harry might examine it at his leisure. His mother 
found for him the description and explanation of the 
lamp in the Philosophieal Transactions, which he imme- 
diately read, with the lamp before him. He was struck 
with the simplicity of this admirable invention, by which 
the lives of thousands have been saved from the de- 
structive explosions of the fire-damp in mines. But 
what particularly delighted Harry was the account given 
, by the inventor of the way in which he was led, step by 
step, to the discovery, on which the excellence of this 
leally wonderful lamp depends. First, he discovered, 
that flame will not pass through long tubes of less than 
a certain diameter; then that tubee of metal conduct 
away heat better than those of glass, which determined 
him to use metal. Then experiment proved to him that 
it was the diameter, and not the length of the tubes, that 
was essential to his purpose, in consequence of which 
he shortened and shortened them, till, to his great satis- 
faction, he found that tubes might be dispensed with en- 
tirely ; and that a plate of metal, perforated with small 
holes, or even wire gauze, with interstices of the saniB 
. diameter as the tubes, would answer equally well. 

As Harry's father observed to him, there cannot be a 

. finer example of the rise, progress, and perfei;ting of a 

useful philosophical invention. In the first place, no 

part of it was owing to accident, to any lucxy hit, or 



even to any essoal ebeenrattoa, b«t all was the conse- 
quence of a settled good purpose working in the mind 
of a man of science, genius, knowledge, and humane 
views. He had heard of the destruction caused by fire- 
damps, 'and determined to try what could be done to 
avoid or prevent the danger. His first step was to go 
down into the mines, and examine into the nature of 
these noxious- vapours. His previous knowledge of 
chymisUy was here essential to his success, and each 
6t^ was forwarded by his philosophic habits in trying 
experiments ; by his observing and reasoning on all ap- 
pearances before him, and employing alternately theory 
and experiment ; that is to say, first forming a conjec- 
ture how the ttung might be done, and then impartially 
trying whether his suppositions were right or wrong, 

*^ How much the public," his father added, *' and how 
much young people of rising genius, are obliged to in- 
ventors who both can and wiU thus lay open their 
minds ! Many ingenious persons seem not to have had 
the power of describing their own inventions ; for in- 
stance, Vaucanson, a celebrated French mechanic, who 
never could describe his own machines. Others, like 
Hooke (whose life, Harry, you read lately], have been 
so suspicious of t^eir rivus, that during their whole 
lives they would not open above half their minds, and 
at their death left their contrivances locked up in enig- 
matical language. They seem to have taken pains to 
obliterate all traces of the road their minds took, lest 
rivals should follow in their tracks. But, my dear son, 
observe, that really great men are superior to such mean 
jealousy. You feel how much Sir Humphrey Davy has 
m this instanee, by his openness, increased our admira- 
tion and gratitude." < 



Whw they were setting out on their walk back to 
Rupert Cottage, Harnr ssidto Lucy — 

*' Let me go on be&re with my father, I want to talk 
to him alone." 

'^ Very well," said Lucy, '^ this time J shall have no 
foolishxuiriosity." 

^' You need not," said Harry. '* It is no secret. If 
you please, I will tell you my reason for wishing that 
you should not be by." 

'' No, pray do not, Harry, I assure you I am not curi- 
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ous now, so go on with papa ; my mother is going to 
make a sketch of Digby Castle from this place ^ I have 
paper and pencil, and I will also try what I can do. 
Will you wait for ift at the suspension bridge?" 

" Thank you, my dear good Lucy," said Harry, taking 
her pencil from her hand, and cutting it to a fine point; 
** but you must let me tell you my r^ison ; it is only that 
what I want to say to papa is all about myself; and you 
know that when one has to talk of one's self, and one's 
own little feelings and schemes, one can ^eak mnch 
more freely when nobody else is present." 

The fact was, that the sight of the miners* lamp, and 
the account of that discovery, and the admiration which 
his father had expressed at the idea, that thousands of 
lives would be saved by this one invention, had alto- 
gether worked up Harry's enthusiasm. Thoughts, 
which had been lying quietly at the bottom of his mind, 
were now set in motion, and thrown to the surface. 
His father knew him better than anybody else, his fe- 
ther was therefore the confidant he preferred to all oth- 
ers. Happy the son, who, in like circumstances, feels 
that his father is his best friend. 

** Father," said Harry, " a few woFds you said to me, 
long ago, made a great impression on me. I have often 
thought of them since, and of something of the same 
sort which Sir Rupert said to me, at the time of the bal- 
loon, when we were talking of great inventions. Do 
you recollect, father?" 

'His father recollected, and spared him the difficulty 
of repeating the words. Sir Rupert had prophesied, 
that if Harry's application and diligence continued, he 
would hereafter distinguish himself as a man of science. 

"Then I must tell you, father," continued Harry, 
"that I have long had, deep down in my mind, deeper, 
I believe, than anybody sees but you, a great ambition 
to make, some time or other in my life, some great dis- 
covery or invention. I have beep long thinking of this, 
and considering how other people have succeeded. 
When I was confined to the sofa, I thoilght of it mate 
and more; and particularly how I could manage my 
own mind so as to make it do what I want. In reading 
the accounts of the childhood of great or scientific men, 
I have tried to find out what they did and said,. that I 
might compare my thoughts and ways of going on with 
theirs : but enoqgii is never told of these t^nga, Oa 
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thts Other hand, father, when one thinks of the millions 
T>f people that exist, and of the few that distinguish 
themselves, it does appear very presumptuous to hope 
that I should succeed. . How many people, when young, 
must have had the same feelings that I have now, and 
the same ambition ^ yet they have failed. But why 
have they failed 1 this is what I want to ask you, father. 
Another thing puzzles me," continued Harry, who could 
now speak fluently, his thoughts flowing on, and forcing 
themselves into words. " During our journey, when 
we were at the glasshouse, and when we read all about 
the discovery of printing ; and since that time, when Sir 
Rupert Digby was giving us the history of electricity, 
wad of the invention of balloons ; and more lately still, 
in those books which I have been reading during my 
illness, I have continually observed, with surprise, how 
long it was before even the most ingenious men hit 
upon those discoveries and inventions, which, now that 
we know them, appear to us so easy and simple : and 1 
have said to myself, if these things were so difficult to 
them, how little chance have I ! Yet, father, I think 
people have a better chance now than in former times^ 
More discoveries have been made in our days than in 
the time of the ancients." 

" Yes," said his father, '* because knowledge is morfe 
generally diffused. More people try experiments ; and 
all are convinced^ that this is the best method of 
arriving at truth, or of making discoveries.'^ 

" Still, father, I want to find out why, now that this is 
known, so few, among the numbers who try, succeed. 
I wish I could find this out, that I might leap how to 
secure the best means for myself*" 

*' Some people," said his fatheri '^ are inaccurate in 
their mode of trying experiments, or rash in drawing 
their eonclusions ; or they may have some prejudice or 
favourite theoiy, which blinds the truth from them, and 
prevents their seeing what is before their eyes. Their 
failure arises from taking a wrong view of the object, or 
a wrong road to it." 

Harry asked his father if he knew of any book that 
gives directions or advice how to get forward in science, 
or that points out the best ways of trying experiments. 
•*I looked over much of that book of Locke's," said 
Harry, " to try if I could find any thing of this sort, but 
I cmild not. Is there any such helping book 1" 
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His father mentioned BMon " On the Advancement 
of Learning ;'* Hooke ^^ On the means of improving Nat- 
ural Philosophy ;" Playfair's ** History of the Progress 
of Physical Science," and some others* 

'* Then, as soon as we get home and are settled,^ said 
Harry, *' I will begin and read some of these — ^would 
yon advise it, father?" 

^'I have such confidence in yovr good s^ose and 
resolution, Harry," said his fother, ^^ tliAt I feel bo ap- 
prehension of discouraging your laudable ambition by 
answering — No, I would not advise you to read any of 
those books yet. They would perhaps prevent you 
from working out your own observations^ and from re- 
flecting impartially, as you have begm to do»u|K)n your 
own mind. I advise you then, my dear son, to per- 
severe steadily and regularly in your present course. 
Never let any one day pass without sulvancing some 
step — without acquiring some fresh knowledge. Con- 
tinue with your sister your happy {Nractice of Mutual 
InMtruction, Exercise your facultiess, your memory, 
your reasoning power, your invention, no matter on 
what, so that you exercise them. They will strengthen, 
and we can afterward turn them and your habits of ap> 
plication to whatever may be necessary for your prog- 
ress in science and virtue, and for your happiness." 

*' My happiness !" cried Harry, " the greatest possible 
happiness i can conceive in this worid, next to doing 
my duty, would be to make some grand invention, some 
noble discovery." 

To this he recurred ; this was the chorus of ^1 his 
thoughts. It was said with such enthusiasm as strong^ 
to excite the sympathy of his father, who paused for 
some moments before he again spoke. 

" I must not be misled by my hopesy or by yours, 
Harry," said he, "lest I should prepare for you bitter 
disappouitment in future. Whether you may ever dis- 
tinguish yourself or not, will depend probably on cir- 
cumstances over which nether yon nor I may have 
any control. But whether you do or do not succeed in 
the object of your ambition, you may certainly, my dear 
boy, by cultivating your taste for science, secure a large 
portion of happiness. You may become such a man as 
your friend Sir Rupert Digby. You see how useful, 
how respectable, how happy he is. You see that it is 
his taste for science, his indefatigable pursuit of kaowi- 
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ledge, and his constant exertions to be of use to otlieniy 
which constitute his happiness— a species of happiness 
^at is independent of all celebrity, and of all iiumaa 
apidauae. You hare seen on what it depends^- 

** Fneodflhip, books. 
Ease and alternate labour, asefol knowledge, 
Progressive yirtue and approving Hea?en." 

Harry stopped, and looked back for Lucy, sorry that 
she had not heard these lines. She and his mother 
Joined them soon afterward, just in time to hear the 
words with which his father concluded the eonversa* 
tion. 

" I consider you, my de^ar son, as no longer a chiM, 
Mid I securely trust to your own efforts for the con- 
tinuance of your own education. A celebrated person 
luis observed, that every man has two educations— <me, 
which is given to him by his parents or tutors while he 
is a child: the other, which he gives to himself when 
he becomes a man. This latter is of the greatest con- 
sequence of the two, and this, with every wise and good 
nan, should ^o on to the latest period of his life." 



HsRi ends all of the history of Harry and Lucy that 
is to be published. 

The reader may perhaps feel relieved, by these words, 
from certain fears which may have arisen in his mind, 
that the said history might extend to a thousand and 
«&e volumes. 
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LITTLE PLAYS 

roE 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 

[WAERANTEB HARMLESS.] 



'* Warramted Harmless — ^That is one fifood point to be 
assured of before we put plavs into the |iands of ow 
children,*' says a motner, looking at this book in tite 
booksellei^s shop. 

'^But mamma/' says her little girl, *Vare they enter- 
taining'V 

"Ay, mamma, are they entertaining 1" repeats her 
brotlier : " I never will read them, unless they are war- 
ranted entertaining as well as harmless. Of all thingf, 
1 wotdd never reaa plays, unless they divert me ; vihal 
^se are they good for I" 

*' Nothing, certainly. I want to see whether they 
look entertaining," says the little eirl, *' but I cannot yet, 
for mamma is reading the preface; and you know, 
bfoHier, you never like prefaces/' 

^ Never. They always are stupid, and tell us tfasit 
every book is entertaining — ^there's no believing them. 
Besides, they are always so long." 

** This is short, at any rate," — says the little girl, 
peeping at the pages over her mother's shoulder. 

" Well !— what does it tell us 1" 

^It tells us, in the first place, that these p}ays were 
written at " 

** No matter where, my dear." 

'* Many years ago ; in the year " 

** No matter when, my dear." 

** They have been ^n^ by nine years and more ^ 

•** No matter for that either ; though I know it is Hor«^ 
ace*s old advice," says the boy : *' but that will not 
make the plays divert us the more if they are not di- 
vertinr." 

9S^ 
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*' Tliey were originally written,** continues the littte 
giri, ^ for the amusement of a prirate family.** 

** I don*t care for whose amusement they were ori- 
ginally writt^i. I do not know why authors always 
tellusfAal." 

'' But listen, my dear ! they were read to the young 
people they were written for on their birthdays ! — Oh, 
Mother! oh, mamma! I should like to have a play read 
to me on my birthday**' 

** If it was entertaim'ng, I suppose you mean,** permsis 
the sturdy boy ; '* for plays being read on aU the birth* 
days in the woM wewd tidt msCe &em ehteilaining if 
they were tiresome.^ 

*' Certainly, brothet. But Hsten, my deur, not om of 
the audience fell asleep, the author says «.....** 

** iTAe autkoi^ says t — Ah ! but perhaps, without the a|h 
thbr^ seeing it, some did sleep, t know 1 have gone 
to sleep when people were teading very grand thi^s.^* 

*' But not plays, brother.** 

*^ Yes, even plays, when reai^-A do not mean ncUj^ 
Acting plays I always like.*' 

*\dome plays, they say, are good o^ly for reading*** 

''Those, I say, are good for little or nothing to my 
Ebind,** says the boy : '< and if these are of that sorW* 
will have none of them.** 

'' Listen, brother — one of them has been acted.** 

*' VV^th unbounded apptause^ does not the author p9f t 
lliat always comes next.*' 

*' No; here is nothing alK)ttt uiift)Ounded a^^lause : but 
it says, that the little play which was acted made peo- 
I^e laugh.** 

^ Laugh t reslly laugh !— rthen it might do for us, my 

d^ar. Which of them was acted % — what*s the nane' 
offtt* 

" I do not know $ the preface does not teH that^ 

*^ Prefaces neyer tell the thing one wants ts Snows'* 
siyisr the boy. ' 

^ But mamma will look over the plays for us,"" s^s 
the little girl, '' and see which WiU do for our acting. 

'^I should like to look them over iox mys^,** said 
the boy. 

^ Do 80 itren, my dear,^ says &e Una mother, puttisg 
th!6 TOok infto his hands. 

** But we cannot judge, wilho^t reading them aitt.^ 

^ ittdA them aU, my dear, then,** says the mother^ 
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^ tbai 18 Just what the author denrest that yoniig per- 
flons should lead, judge* and decide on these plays for 
the in selves*^ 

*' I like that !— that is what I like r cried both the lit- 
tie critics, drawing up their heads, while their mother 
read to them the last words. 

'*It is for young readers to determine whether Aese 
little plays are amosing or not. They — ^and they only, 
can pronounce the sentence which the author most 
wishes to add, 

WARRANTED ENTERTAINING." 

Hay, 1837. 



GRINDING ORGAN. 

IN TWO ACTS. 



iJ^ 



SCENE l.-^JSmer Bets. 

I wtsit little tncy woiild make haste and biitag thto 
t^kiet 6f lldWers, that we might fill mammals flower- 
fbts. I do lovfe to do any thing for mamma, she ih so 
good ; and papa, too, he is very good-natured, though 
ne 1» VOiJSiy sometimes with auht robs, hut then that is 

because she is , I must say it, thou^^h she's my own 

tiunt, she is a very great scold, and cousm Priscy is Just 
like my aunt, always cross, if it was not for thai we 
should all be so happy ! 



SCENE U.'^JSrUet Lucy viilk a basket qf flowers. 

tiMcy* Look, looky sister Bess^ lo«A What pretty flow- 
Ms I have gathered. 

Bess, Very pretty ! Bring me the fl»wer-pots : Ihere 
they ue on that table : take carey briflg one at a time, 
else youll break them. 

, [ThMyht^ioplUihsfl&wetsii^^fleiwer-p&ts, 

• Mist. I hope Prtscy won't come lo take away oar 
pretty flowers : peep out^ and look if ahe is coming. 

[Lucy goes io ike deot^ amd peeps eei$t then reimrms 
to Bess, 

Lucy, Oh! here she is coaiing. Take eare of the 
flowers and take care of me ! On ! take care of me. 



SCENE lU.— Ailer Prisey. 

Prisey. Mow, Miirs Lucy, Tve ftnmd you out : why 
^yoil nm away from me j«nt now, when I asked yoa 

N3 
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§eir some of your ilowmt Ten me timt Why 
wouldn't yoa give me the rose I wanted ! Answer me 
thit. 

Lucy, Because the rose is for mamma. I told yon 
that, cousin Priscy, and I spoke very civilly, and you 
were very cross — and this was the face you mads ; and 
yon began to cry. 

Pritcy. Cross ! I say I will be cross if I like it, and I 
will cry if I like it — (iS^nnimg to cry), 

iLucy with her awn pockeUkcuMerchief aitempU to 
mve Pri»cy*s eyes. 

Priscy, Don't, don't, I have a pocket-handkerchief of 
my own, I can wipe my own eyes. I have fourteen 
pocket-handkerchiefs, and you have only three. 

Imcv. Have done crying— (Lucy takes a rose out of her 
basket). Look at this pretty rose, smell it — smell itt 
Priscy ! 

Priscy, Give it me, give it me this minute — (tries to 
snatck it), 

Lucy. No, no, cousin Priscy, I canH give it to you : I 
will keep it for mamma. 

Priscy, I will have it, I say. 

Bess. Py! Fy ! This rose, Priscy, is -not yours, yon 
know— (toAe« the rose). 

Priscy {stamps), Fll tell mamma, and she shall scold 
you both with a vengeance ; and then how, wiU you 
look, eh ! Miss Crop the conjurer ! how came you to 
ent your hair all off your ugly forehead, tell me that! 
And you, Mrs. Decorum, when did you swallow the 
poker ! tell me ^lat. Ay, ay, you find I have a tongue 
as well as manma, so give me the rose, or 111 scoid you 
again and again. 

Bess, No, indeed, I wHl not for scolding; papa ^ays 
•eoMe should have nothing good, but a good ducking. 

Priecff. Then WL roar ull I make all our town hear 
woo. Give me the rose, the rose ! the rose ! {snatehes 
the rosSf tears it to pieces, and runs off,) [£cil, 

Ass, Ohfy! for shame! Priscy. 



SCENE lV,'^Enter Farmer Haynes. ] 

Fatmer, Why Bess, I say, where are you ! Where is 
vour aunt Ross and her cvoss danghter, Priscy, tejr? 
Yihy didn't you go to your aunt when I bid yoa^ ehl, 
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Bmm. ^w^l «d go» Mi IVe betn back tkb-lutf 
lioax. 

Fmrmer. Well, go again, and bring jreur auaty and 
your mamma, and all of them here quick. 

Bess. Yes, papat I'll be very quick. [Emi Best. 



8CENE y, ^Farmery sahu. 

Ay, this is always the way when a parcel of women 
and children are to be got together. One's out o* the 
way, and Mother's out o' the way. Pattv runs to look 
for Bess, and Bess for Patty, and Lucy for them both. 
And then they have some jinffumbob to put on, or some 
rag to finish, while I'm kept kicking my heels. 



SCENE Yl.^Re'erUer Bess, 

Bess, Oh! I have run— run— run myself so oat of 
breath. ' I am hardly able to speak. 

Fanner, Well, well, take breath, take breath, child. 
Thee hast run, indeed ; and it's thee that always nm'sC 
lor them all, but thee beest the best-natured gipsy in 
the world. Well, be they coming ? what did they say I 

Bess. Mamma said, ''I'll come this minute, love;** 
aunt Ross said, *' Well, child, go about your business ;^ 
and Priscy said, '* La ! what's the mighty matter V and 
Lucy would have come, but Priscy woiUd not let her stir 
without her. 

{ Farmer. Ay, ay, the old trade ; all think of theraselyes, 
and nobody thinks of me ; well, then, I'll not think of 

** There wu a jolly miUer once lived on the river Dee, 
He worked and sung from mom till night, who waaso hlillie at he T 
And stiU the buiden of his song for ever did um to be, 
I cares for nobody, no, not I, if nobody cares for me." 

< I wanted to haye them all here while I read this here 
letter (takes a letter out of his oocket), but as they do'na 
choose to come when I do call them, they shall none of 
them haye a glimpse of it this fortnight, so crack goes 
the seal ! 

. Bess.. Oh papa ! won't you wait for mamma one miiftt 
ute ? You know she's always ready, except tkia OMo* 
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stand here like a fool for nobody, not L 
JtiM. Hava^ mamma, Just in tioM. 



SCENE yih^JSfster Mrs. Haynes. 

Mrs. Haynes {mth a covered dish is ^ kand), Mydesov 
I am sorry Pve kept you so long waitin|r. 

Dmimer. So am /» my dear! 

Ahs. Haynes. But your dinner was not quite readTf 
which, to be sure, was my faidt ; but I hppe it is good 
now ! set the table, Bess. 

Farmer. Pshaw ! pshaw) I don't want my dinner ; ifs 
a strange thing that a woman can never come when 
she's called, but must always wait for something or 
other. I didn't want my dinner. I won't have it, I say. 

Mrs. Haynes. Well ! weU ! 4onH fret sibout it, at any 
rate, and I'll be sure and come the minute you call me 
tpoikksr time. Bess, take these Uiings away. 

[Ejnt Eessj tMng away the dM. 

F^mrfker* Whales the matter with that there haiid that 
you^ve gat wrapped up there 1 

Mf^Haymis. Only asoakilgavem^^Belfinmyhuny. 

Farmer. A scald ! and on account of me ! what a 
hasty fellow I am ! What man Kke me would have such 
a wue as this, that he can never scold with any veason- 
Htde satiatetion, hut must find himself in the wrong at 
last ! I should have been buckled to such a dante as 
Widow Ross. Ay, it would not hurt a man's conscience 
t» scold her, for she oould £^ve him back his own, and 
tooMUPe. 

Mrs. Haynes. Hush! hush! here she comes; now 
don't quarrel ijrith h^r, love. ^ 

Fivrmer* Np! no! rill)^a«tameasalamh; jFCmshall 
see how pretty behaved I'll be^(Afr«. Haynes jnUs by ike 
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Mrs. Haynes. Mrs. Ross, youhre welcome. 
* Mibrmer. Mrs. Ross, you're welcome. I*ve b^^ jfl&n 
wwiing i9v yon wite the psiieiice of Job. 
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mmti9§9 1 couid sol ewm^.oeH h any aaooMr. Tk»«e 
was Mit uiy man tirw bwm covM wait »4»iii»t« iut «» 
1>Q^« Aad aftor all, iHray- wlial is ii you wsoit of ne m 
9«dii. & iMiKf ^ If yoa faav9 aoy Uunf to «agir Mr. 
HiQHMMtVay tt» smd let me go. 

Fmrmett* Very tame; thQre never was. a wotnai b«« 
that could wait a ininate for anybody. 

Widow Uos$^ What's that you say, Miv Hayaea ? It's 
not very polite to repeat people^s words to their faca» 
Mr. Haynes ! But what snould some people know of 
potiteness 1 1 can tell you, coa^ Haynes, it's yourawa 
fault ^UmI you stand like mum chance there^ and thast 
your husband is so ill-mannered ; Td teach him better 
-manners if I was his wife ; but if a woman canH speak 
for herself, I want to know who'll speak for her; and if 
she won't i^t for herself, wke'U %fat for her ) 

Mri. Haynes^ I neither want to fi^t foe mysatfiOf to 
have anybody fight for me. 

Widow Ross. Indeed, that^syovr maxim, is it 1 I 
mr husband, poor dear Mr. m>sa, understawl qrnte 
other thing before we were marned twenty^laur boon; 
and if yem'd listen to me, Mrs. Haynes, IM teach you 
/'IseisTeii worth knowing; but youVe hsd a lairn'd ednca- 
tion>and 1 should not presume to talk to you ; y^sk VA hi 
glad tOi know what's the use of an edtaeatien, if it does 
not teaeh us how to have the upper hand t 

Mrs. ulaynes, I don't want to have the upper hand, 
cousin Ross, but to make myself and my husband happy 
if I cair^ and as you upbraid me with my education,! 
must say that I have lesuned from it i^at she is the best 
wife — 

'* Who never answers tin a hnaband'codliB, 
And if she rales Kim, never ebows she rnles.* • '^ 

Faivtorm Ay, widow, wt^'s in the haht, and here an 
I, all alive and kicking, to say so. And now» Mia. RoM^ 
as thee hast said all thee hast to say* let sae read yaii 
%lm heve letter from onr cousin. Captain Brown* 

Widow Ross. Bless me, let's have it 1 They say he )i 
^rown a gireat man, and very rich. 

F«fW4r {roads e leitsr). '< My dea» oouein Haynes, as 
I have received a legacy left roe by my rich unele« I 
have quitted the aJt!my siiice the peace, and mesa la 
•Bend the rest of my life in retirement amoiw aiy firieads 
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wtntiiig in the wa^ of foniilwie to^hMke « lioiiie e^tm- 
fntMe\ yo»witt -dwrellife be so good m to kN^'Oiil 
4br a lodgiiig for iM, wYix^ I witt pay for handsomely.'' 

Wuhw Ross, Oh la ! he shall oome to my new honae ! 
No home ao suitable as mme ; *its die best mtte wh(^ 
iPtOage; waA as it is not qnite fuiniahed, this arrange- 
ment will shuie all parties. 

Mrs, Ihtynes, Tm sure oar house is no| good enough 
for Captain Brown, I wish it Was. 

Fiormer {goes on reading), ^ Pray take care and don^ 
CBgBge for me to lodee with any scolding momtSsa. or 
eioss children, for snch I cannot abide." Humph ! 

Widow Rose, Read on, Mr. Haynes, if you please* 

Farmer, It may not be so agreeable ; but if yondesira 
ity cousin— 

Widow Rpss, I do desire It, sir, and insist upon it. 

Fanner, ** It Is many yeats since 1 saw either olt my 
cousins, vour wife or Mrs. JRoss. I remember when we 
were children,! used to call one Concordf and the other 
Discord; but people change as they grow up, and tluay 
wuy^ for all I know, be both in harmony. 

"Yours, Ate, R. BaowK.** 

Widow Bass. No doubt ! no doubt we shall be all in 
kamfkony. 

Farmer, 0^, she can be as sweet as anybody when 
she do choose. 



SGBNE IX.'^Enter Bess, rumdng. 

Oh! pa, and ma, and aunt Ross, the wafloniis 
eome in, and is quite full of chairs, and tables, and beds, 
and chests of drawers, and iron pots, and tin kettles, and 
toxes, and hampers. The wagoner sa3rs they are all 
directed to you and Mrs. Ross, and one hamper, with 
4himm n^rttten on it, is Erected to you, papa* 

Widow, They shall all be taken to my new lioiiae. 
We'll go and see all these fine things. 

[Farmer and Mrs. Rase eseuni, 

Mrs, Haynes, I would rather see ray cousin himself 
than all these fine things! Bess! do you stay her^^ 
efafld, and take careof the house tilll eome baei: here 
are the keys. [Emi. 
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SCENE X.^Enter Litey mui Plnjcy. 

Bp«. W^n Lucy! whereas Patty? 

Lucy, I dont know what is become of her. 

Bess, And what brings you here, Priscy t 

Pris€y. I hear, Miss Bess, that you are left in care of 
the house ; I want to see what kind of a housekeeper 
you*ll be. Will you be so obliging as to ffive me soma 
of the raspberry Jam your mother made last summer? 

Beis, Cousin Priscy, you know it is not mine to give 
you ; when mamma intrusted me with her keys, she 
took it for granted that I would not touch the sweet 
things. 

Priscy. La! you are so precise, youll die an old 
maid! 

Bess. If I do, my dear Priscy, PU take care not to 
die a thief! 

Priscy. Thief! do you call me a thief? It is none but 
poor wretches that are thieves ; and Pd have you ta 
know that I am no poor wretch, whatever you and your 
hard-working sister Patty may come to. Well, mis% if 
you wonH give me some raspberry jam, I know where 
to get some : my aunt Haynes put some on the shelf 
yesterday, and PIl have it. 

[Goes towards the shelf ^ and Bess puUs her hack; 
hut Priscy nushes Bess dawn, and climbs up to the 
shelf, whsck falls, and all which is on it comes 
down with a great crash^ 

Bess. Oh ! Priscy, what have you done ? 

Priscy. Pve done nothing. Miss Bess; Pve undone 
SQmetlung, if you please. * 

£nter Patty. 

PmUy. What's tlie matter? whai's the mailer? Oh ! 
Priscy, What mischief is all this ? 

Ptisey. It's all Bessy's foult ; she would not give me 
any raspberry jam, thooffh I asked {mt it very civilly. 

Patty. Well, let us tftfe up the things, and tell mam* 
ma the truth. And I have some good news t^ cOmfort 
you ; there V something coming thai yooll IMfie to see 
and hear. 



mht^tJB it, »#f IK ■wrflilig 9tmf^ *' 
Prisey. Whycm'ty^wtMutmmt , *^ 

Paity. Such a delightful old man ! 
Priscy, An old man, and is^hat all t 
Patty. With someUiing on his backy 
PfiMcy. A hump; 1 iwpiMae. 

Patty. No, but a wonderful box, which miwic coneft 
out of when he turns the handle this way — {tunUng her 

AmmO* 
Bess, Oh ! you mean a grinding oxgan, here it cooies. 



SOBNE Xlh-^Enter an old man, ptayitig on a grwHs^ 

organ, and singing. 

SONG. 

{To the air of Liber Avguttin.) 

^ Cbme aU the young hMrts, to gtxxl hamour ift taile, 
Come round me, my darlings, and Fll please you booh ; 
Come all that can dance, and caone all that cm wblk. 
Come all that can list^i, come all that can talk.'* 

(fie it^ mid takes breath,) 

Patty f Lucy, and Priscy^ exclaim in different tones^^ 

Oh! goon! 

Oh! go on! 

Goon! 

Old Man. Patience, my little dears, patience ; I must 
lake breath before I can go on* You who are young 
can sing and run all day long. So could I once, but that 
is many, many a year ago, lackaday ! Now I am old, and 
a little thing does tire me, and I have come a great way 
to>day, and this here box on my back is no help to me. 
. Bess. H«re, rest y^ourself,- poor old man — (old man 
s\fs down). , 

Patty. Here's a stool to set your box upott---{pushes 
the stool towards him), 

Beis. Priscy, Why do yon stand there with your fiager 
in your mouth 1 

Priscy, I choose to stand here with my fitiger in my 
mouth. W^, what stepsyOii, bid man t Goon. Oairt 
y«DU sing any more T 

^fHd Mah, MtoS) 1 mn«l take breath, if you be pleassd 
toletme|^ .^ . 

PaUy. 'Oh yes, let him take breath $ nobody ewi sing 



It is rude to teM people they are x§ry old.-^What Wbite 
hair you have, old man ; pretty old man, I mean, and what 
a h>ng beard ! {turning to Bess)* But, poor man, has he 
no razor! Til ask him. 

Bess, No, no, that would not be ciyil;. he'll share on 
Simdey, I dare say. 

Priscy, Ck>roe, come, what are you gahblmg about 
there t Let the old fellow sing if he can ; he has as wadi 
breath now as he ever will have. 

Ptaty (cmressing him). Will you be so good as to 
goon? 

Old Man. Yes, my prelty little eitil miss, for yM 
^^Msses her hand). 

(He sings.) 

I. 

*' Come all the young hearts to good IwnDoor in tone. 
Come loimd me, mv darlings, and I'll please yon aoon. 
Come all that can dance, and come all that can walk, 
Come all that can listen, come all that can talk. 

IL 

- Come all that have ears, and come tSU that have none. 
Come all Aat love music, come alt that love fun ; 
For lovers of music, and lovers of noise^ 
I*ve a soul full of mn^ic, and box fhll of jojs. 

III. 

*< Fve hrngp that can compam each song you dswe, 
An organ can play, till your little legs tire. 
Come choose then your ditty, I know twenty score. 
And when I've sung those, 1 can sing twenty mate,'* 

Bess and Patty, llianh you, good old man. 

Priscy. Thank you for nothing, say I. 

PaUy ta Bess. But what does he mean by ''choose 
your own ditty t" What's a ditty ! 

Bess. A. ballad— a sonff. If I were to choose, of all 
tilings I should like the old ballad papa used to sing long 
ago tons— 

« O the golden days of good Queen Bess." 

Oid Man. I know it, miss— I know it— and you shall 
have it, my dear— IH set my organ to it for you. 

[Turns to the lune of ^ Othe gMen days of good 
Queen Bess.^* 
Is this It! ^-^ 
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J»w*. Y«B,ye^theTeiythfn^1 ' 

Prisey, She asks fbr it only becttkSe Bess is her own 
name, and i*ni sitre it will be some stupid thing, VtL 
Mt listen. 

[She stands sulkily ; the Grinding Organ Afim jdafjf, 
and sings to the air of Ally Vroktr. 

**CMsiS liatea^iay fCMd iiMghkMnM* 

^ And deea it not a mystery, 
tf we jamble together 
Music, poetry, and history. 
Th« liiiMB to di«iplsy. 
In the reign of Queen Bess, sir, 
Whose natte, and ivhost ttSflMryv 
Posterity may bless, sir. 

Oh the golden days of good Qneen Bess ! 

Merry be the memory. oCgood Qneen Bess ! 

" Then oar streets were unpaved. 
Ami our hooses all were thatched* sir. 
Our wiadows were latticed. 
On? daon oiUy Jalehed, sir ; 
Yet so few wete tiie lii^kB 
l^at would plunder or would rob, sir, * 
That the hangman was starving 
JFcw wsnt of a job, sir. 

Oh the golden days, dec « 

" Then onr ladies with large rufis, 
Tied round about their necks, sir, ' 
Would gobble up a pound of bee&teaks for their breakfost^ 
While a close-quilt^ coif 
Tb«{)r ndddles just did ik, .8ir» 
And they trussed ujp as tight 
As It rabbit for a spit , sir. 

Oh the golden days, dec. 

*< Thn# teiio^tBed as they 1i«»d 

All the days of their Lives, sir, 
>Biii|Ltezamples of glory 
To those who survive, sir, 
May we, their descendants, 
PWMtt* «h6 tame Wats, sir, 
Tkiit Kiof George^ like Queen Besi, 
May have his golden days, sir. 
And may a longer reign of glory and success 
Makd his nam «iBlipi6 ^he fiutae Of fodd <)|Ueen Bess.** 

' Prisey. Well! is that aSt t thought there would 
never be an end of U. Can'i you sing Any Song hot 
OAiel 

Old Man, I have more aongs, bttt ISa dpi to foiyel 
Ike woids. 
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Tit c^miDim bMkHt. iSBf 

Priscy. Stuj^dt I hlite people who etilH TM^ttiber 
the woras of their songs. 

bid Man. Aht miss, don^ hate hie for the ikctlt of 
my memory; my memory is faUing me sadly; Vttt 
growing very old. 

Priscy. So t see ! But try and hrtish Up yotir mem- 
ory, and give tis another song, or 1*11 give you no 
money ; and I've a whole sixpence in my pocket 

Old Man* I had a ma-any songs once, but IVe foigot 
them sdl. „ „ ^ ^ 

Priscy, Torgei them all ! Dunce ! 

Oldjdan, Young lady, I\e forgot mOIre songs in lli^ 
life than you*U ever remember. 

Priscy* Saucy! Will you play then, since you canH 
sing! 

(Hd Man to Patty, Little miss, come here, and I wil 
fthow you how to play the organ. 

{ratty grinds^ the old fnanpats her head,) 

Patty, Oh ! how nice — Oh ! hear me, hear me ! 

Priscy • Let me do it, let me do it — I can do it ^y timet* 
better than you — {Priscy turns the handle the wrong loay)* 

Old Man, That's the wrong way, miss. 

Priscy, I tell you that's the rignt way, and VH do it 
my own way. 

Bess {stops Priscy^s hand). You idust not, indeed; 
you'll break it. 

Priscy, And if I do, what will it signify t 

^d Man, It signifies a great deal to me, misB. 

Bess, Yes ; for do you know this poor man earns hk 
bread l?y playing on this organ; and if you break it, he 
won*t be able to earn any money, or get any thing to 
eat. So, Priscyf my dear, come away. Let It alone, 
and don't break it. 

Priscy. Break it, indeed ! And if I ^ lireak it, my 
mamma is rich enongh to pay for it. Look yonder, old 
fnan, dp you see that new house at the ettd of the vfl- 
lage ! That's to be our house, and mamma will have 
done with keeping a shop ; for mamma can't abide the 
smell of the shop, nor I neithen 
, Old Man, Very likely, miss. 

Prtscy. So, you see, if 1 break your gfindlhg tkingf f 
canpavforit. 

Old Man, Very likely, miss ; but still I would rather 
you did not break it, if you please^so 1 must take it 
firom you— no offence ! 
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Prisey (simhpi), Naaiy, Tile c4&,H«n! I wiib.foa 
were hanged and quartered. 

Patty. Hanged and quartered ! Oh, Priscy ! do yoa 
too w what it ia to be hanged and quartered ! 

Best. Fy ! fy ! Priscy, hanged and quartered : pretty 
words for a young lady \ and how could you be so very 
naughty as to stamp at an old man : you know we shoiud 
always be respectful to old people. Uncle John says 
aok sod mamma says so. 

Priscy. Uncle John says so because he's as old !— «s 
old ! as old King Ck>le ; and your mamma says so be- 
cause she's a goose. 

Patty (lifting up her hasuU and tyes). My mammm a 
goose! 

B€$8, Your own aunt a goose ! But you're in a pas- 
sion now, so I'll not be vexed with you. 

Priscy, I'm not in a passion {stamps) ; I'm not in m 
passion ; I in a passion indeed ! I never was in a pas* 
sion in my life! I'm no more in a passion thaa ye«i 
are, Miss Saucebox. 

Patty, Not in a passion ! Oh, look at her, as red as a 
turkey-cock ! 

Bess. I wish I had a looking-glass to show her her 
own face. 

Priscy. Here's a basin of water that will do as well. 
[Throws footer in Bess's face — then turns quickly 
and gives Patty a box on the ear, 

111 teaeh you to laugh at me, so 1 will. 

Bess (wiping her face). She has washed my face 
nicely for me, and I love to have a clean face. 

Patty (holding her hand to her ear). Such a box as she 
lias given me on my ear ! 

(Md Man (aside). A rare vixen! and so young! Such 
a fury at five years old; what will she be at fifteen? 
(aloud.) Oh fy, misis ! But come. 111 sing you another 
song to put you in good-humour. 

Priscy. 1 don*t want to hear any of your fooHdi 
songs — I dare say it will be abommably vulgar; but 
there's Patty, the ballad-singer, may stay and sqaaH 
along with you if she pleases. I shall go home to 
Auunma, sua drink tea in the parlour— so good evenings 
tag-rag and bob-tail. [Exit Priscu, 

Old Man (to Patty). Since you csn sing then, hum 
miss, will you sing me a song, and 111 give you anot^ 
er, and teach it to you. 



she is asked. 
Pkttff. What song shaU I sing, Bess t 
Bets, ^ O^eir the mouatains and over the moon«^' , ^ 

Patty tings, 

" ^ <*Oter thft moonteins, and met the mooxt, 
Hinury voA barefoot, I wander forlcnrn ; 
Hy father is dead, and my mother is poor. 
And I grieve for the days that will never cetunlk. 

** Pity, kind gentlemen, friends of hnmanity. 

Cold blows thA xvind and the nig^t^s coming on ; 
Give me scxne food for my momer, m charity — 
Give me some food, and then TU begone." 

Old Man. Thank you, my /«oe — ^I beg pardon for be- 
ing so free— thank you, litUs miss, 
. Mottly, My name is not little miss — ^m^ name is Patty, 
and sometimes Little Patty. Now will you sing me 
and teach me Uie song 3roU promised me t 

Old Man. And welcome, my smiling dear, if youll 
let me take you on my knee. 

[Old Man takes Patty on his knee and singS^ 

** When first I slipped my leadu^g^^tiii^ 
To please het pretty Poll, 
SCy mother bougnt me, at a fiur, 
^ . A pietty waxen doU." 

Now try it, miss. 

[He repeats the first line^ and Patty sings U tfftar 

him — then he repeals the two next^ and Patty sings 

them. 

Old Man. That's not quite right, miss^^ ^m^I mmr 

again the two last lines, and she repeats)* That's very 

well. [Goes on singing, 

" Such sloe black eyes and cherry chedur. 
The aiBiling dear poeeessed ; 
How could 1 kiss her olt enough, 
Or hug her to my breast." 

[Patty sings this stanza t^ter hifn>, 

Bess. Very well, indeed, Patty, yott*t« learned tl» 

very qtdckly. 
Patty, Now, darlings pretty old man, sing aaotiier 

song. 
Bess, Oh, no ; eonslder he has travelled m mat way 

to-day, and he must be tired and hungry. Let os go 

into the kitchen, and give him something io eat Mme 
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of amt sQtpen, al least, wm can give hii e atf t wt, 
Patty! I'll give him half OHiie. 

Patty. And HI gire him half mine ; I'U nm for it 
directly* Come/ my dear old man (taking kim bf the 
hand) ; but you can't run ; well walk slowly with you* 
and show you the way. 

Oid Man, Sweet children! What is so comfortable 
to the heart of an old maiif as to hare good children 
about him ! [Ejtewu. 



ACT II. 

SCENE L — EfUer Farmer and his wife with a large 

hamper* 

Farmer, Wife, I*m afraid this hamper has been too 
heavy for you. 

Mrs. Haynes, Oh, not at all. Fm able, and Vm aore 
I'm willing, to do my share. 

Farmer. If I had not looked sharp, the widow woidd 
have had the hamper. Did you hear how she scididtod 
the waconer about the furniture 1 and I could see no 
harm that was done to it — 1 ge^ed him a shilUng to 
make him some amends. But where'a the chUdren, to 
eee the china unpacked ! 

Mrs. Haynes. Til call them—Bess ! Bess ! where are 
yottf wluit mre jrou about! 



SCENE ILSnier Bess. 

Be9*» Oh! mamma! there's been here a nice old 
man, with a grinding orsan; and he has been playing 
and singing, and has taught Patty a pretty smig. fie'b 
in the kitchen, mamma, where I took him, to give hW 
some supper— 1 gave him half my milk, and Patty gave 
him half of hers, and so did poor little Lucy. 

Mr. Haynee. You did light, my dear. 

Bess. He's going away to look /or «W. 

Farmer. Callhim iii» BeaVt 
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BCENE lU.— Enter Old Man, BeM^ anet Pt^p 

Old Man, God save you, good msAajn and sir: yottir 
4^9r «w«et children have been very good to me ; bat 
though there was plenty in the larder, ihey said thej^ 
had po fight to give any thing but their own supper. 

FarmUr, Av ; and by what you say, I am sure foiX 
would not take any thing from them but what they had 
a right to give. Sit down, while I unpack this here 
hatnper.-^Afftf. Haynes makiss the Old Man sit down)* 
Vm sure, my fists were not made for halkdling such 
things : Heaven sehd I n^ay break none &t thes^ ctink- 
nm crankums. 

Bees and Patty. Oh! mamMa* what pret^ things 
they are ! let me take out some more. 

Pairmer. Hands off, you baggages! go and set th6 
tal^e for tea. Wife, where shall I set these things t 
lor thee knows best in aU ttungs. 

Mrs, Haynes. As you ask my advice, toy dear, 1 ad^ 
vise jrou not to Unpack any more, tili cousin Brown 
l^mself comes ; and then, if any be broke in the car». 
riage, he will see it his own self 

Fanmer^ Ay, so he will: thee beest the prudentesi 
wife ; and then, thee hast such a way of putting in thy 
word, one can't do other than as thee wouldst have 
one: {To the M matt). Come, my good sir, your cray 
ham ahaVt be sent out at this time o' night to look for 
lodging ; that would not be what I call right or kind ; so 
fl^y where you be. . . 

Old Man. Thank you, sir. . ^. ^ ^ 

Mrs. Hewnes. B»«s and Patty, get the things ready 
^r tea. [Bess and Patty prepare the things for tea* 

Farmer. I«et us see, my old friend, what tunea you 

CHd Man. But a veiy few, and please you ; my organ 
iieye is none of the best, and can play none but veiv 
oldiiBushioned thingd. [Gioes a lid. 



SCENE ly.-^Enter Widow Ross. 
Widow, Farmer Haynes! IVe lost the hamper of 



Farmer. Widow Robs ! how can that be 1— for y<m 
Mv«r hid it to lose. 



' Wii&w. I 8ay, Mr. Hayaes, I saw, with tfcese ejeSf 
the hamper of china at the crane, with ihe Upfc^t, cAinOf 
Qjk the outside o' the hamper. 

Farmer. Ay, widow ; but the hamper of china waa 
directed to my care ; and yonder it hees^ touch it w!io 

WidoW' I dare, Mr. Haynes (cheeUng hers^f), for 1 
daie to aay» cousin Haynes, if Captain Brown were 
here present, his self, he would so order it by word <ff 
ipouth: and, at any rate, your own ^ood sense, cousin 
Haynes, must show you, that the chma will be safcfr i^ 
my house thaa here, where you've no respectaible place 
to keep it in, and where you've got all thesclieaps of 
ChiVihreu akelterioff about. 

Tarmer, Those children will do the china there no 
barm; for their mother there has taught them never to 
meddle vrith ootl^nn^ as does not belong to them, ^re 
the china is, and here it shall stay, widow* 

Mrs^ Htkynes. Now, husband, you're wrong, in4!eed^ 
40ft my dear husband, let her have the china, lliough 
my cousin may be a little angry now and then, you 
should not be so hard with her ; and as to the rest, we 
don't want the china, or any thing cousin Brown has, 
except his good'WiU; and that, it's to be hoped, we shall 
have ; because, no doubt, we shall try to deserve it ; so 
set cousin a good example, de&r husband, and don't be 
cross to her, l»xt let her take the china, will'ee ! 

F^rm^r* Why, if she wasn't so cursed cross, 1 
wouldn't be so stiff wi' her. 

Widow. Oh, come, now, my good cousin; task it aS 
« favomr,.ifiid I'm smre you can't refuse me. 

Mrs. Haynes, No, I'm sure you wou'ii reftise cousin, 
"bushand i see how kind she looks at you now, husband. 
Widow, Well, what say youl sure youVocdd not be 
disagreeable. ' ' 

JPamifr. Now, she'd wheedle a bird Off a bnsh, \i U 
wasn't such an old bird as I ; but old bicds aVt to ha 
caught with chaff. ** ' 

Mrs. Haynes, Oh, come, now, husband ; now it is 
your fault if you are not frwnds ; you s«e how kind my 
, cousin looks at you now. Come, come, don't plague 
her any more. 

Farmer. Yes, but I wool; for I don't like two Hmob 
tmder a hood. If 3fouM seen how eross sho vsAwi' 
them poor wagoners just now: and W^ ahMjm Iha 



way ti^ het io them she's not aft^ard of. ) have 
noticed the frowning face, and the cross Voice, and the 
dauey toss she has for the poor sottls, titat do eome iu 
towards the close of the evening with their half^ticto 
and their penc6~~(municking Mrs, Ross). ** We dOnH e^ 
ha^porths— we don't sell ha^iths her^, ^nd-^ 
Aomewhere else.*' But if a rich man or a fine dressed 
lady do come in, how smooth onr face does gl^W in ii 
trice, all smiles and simpers-^'* Me'em, I should be sb 
proud to setve you— sir, if this don^ skutt your tasittt*^ 
me'em, be pleased to look at tiiis-^ahr tirfnf in my 
power, rae*em, I should oblige yon.'* Bttt none but % 
woman could do it to the life. 

Widow (aside). Now I could beat hhn ! 

Mrs, Haynes. But only see how she bears even your 
mimicking, husband. See, Fm sure she's not cross tto\f » 

Farmer, No, not this very 'dentical minute. But noKr 
Vd engage, tho' she has a pint to gain, she ootddn^tkeep 
in good-humour for one hadf hour together. 

Widow, Oh, my dear Mr. Haynes, such a ^uglitt 

Mrs, Haynes. Uh, husband! 

Farmer. Well, let us see then; saying's One thin} and 
doing's another. Sit ye down here. Widow Itoss, and 
let us see you keep in good-humonr for one half hour 
together, and you shaH have the china and my blessing. 
Now, there bees a fair challenge to a feir lady. {ToMes 
0ut hiswalch^ and shows it to the Widow.) There, see 
%hat it is by me,-^>ne half hour, h<fey. Widow. 

Widow, Ah, Mr. Havnes, you're a strange mail, thrift 
yottt But you must nave every thing yotir own way. 
Well, I take you at your word. 

FarfMr. Done, shake hands then, widow^<A«y shaJsa 
hands). 

Mrs. Haynes, Ay, do be friends, and iPH make you a 
iislh of tea in a minute ; we'll set the tea-things. Bess, 
pm l^the kettte, love : and, Patty, bring the toa&rting- 
jfbrk aisl toast us the toastesses. 

Fanner {putt &n his spectacles). Where's the list etf 
them tunes yon can pray, my good friend! Let me 

aee, let me see. ^^ ^ ^ 

iLodks over the listy whik Mrs, Haynes, Bess, and 
Fatty set the tea-things, and get the kettle and 
the toasting-fork. The Widotd comes forward^ 
looking at the Farmer, who examines the Hst, and 
aaems to be speaking to the Oid Man, 

no 27 
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Widow. Aad does the fool think he can pnnrolLe mef 
No, no. I'll keep my temper, and win my wager, and 
win my china, and win Captain Brown too when he 
CHNneB. That brute now thinks that he can make noe 
expose myself for a vixen afore cousin Brown. No, 
.BO i Vm too many for him there ; I can keep my temper 
like an angel when I please. What elegant furniture 
Captain Brown has sent by the waeon ! and I conclude 




give ! and I sitting 
hind my own turkey, and eating off china. 0h I the 
china ! I must have the china in the first and foremost 
]^ce ; so now I defy the farmer to put me off my guard. 

Mrs, Haynes. Cousin Ross, the tea is ready, wonS 
you sit downt Bess, set your aunt a chair. Cousin 
Ross, here*s a seat. 

Widow {going to her ehair^ sees the Old Man), But what's 
this ; who have we here t Do you expect me to sit 
dawn to tea in the room with an old beggar-man t 

Old Man (rising), I humbly ask the lady's pardon, I'H 
go, miss (to Bess)^ my good little misses, if you'll show 
me the way to the kitchen. 

Farmer, No, no, he sha'nH stir a foot ; he's under my 

Surtection, and he shall have my purtection, as well as 
^e china, widow. 

Widow (aside), China ! always harping on the china ; 
{alou^ but I only say it's very odd to t^e one's tea in 
the room with a strolling vagabond.' 

[The children gather round the widow ^ and heg for 
the ad Man. 
Patty, Oh ! aunt Ross, he's not a vagabond ; he^s my 
pretty old man. 

Widow. Pretty nonsense ! 

Bess. And look at his gray hairs and his white beard. 

Wtdo^. Well, I do look at 'em ; but one a'n't obli- 
gated to drink one's tea in the room with all the old 
*»«» tl^t has gr^ haira, in and out of the parish, is one 1 

Mrs. Haynes. Oh ! sit ye down, cousin, and be agree- 
^}^-^v>kispeHngMrs, Ross). Else, if you don't, huS>and 
will say you've lost your wager by getting out of tem- 
per : (aloudi see, the poor old man's sittii^ ba<* out of 
the way as w©U as he can, and hell do us no harm. 

Widow. Well, everybody's to do as they please, and 
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rule the roast at their own tea-taUe, and I*m qnite agreed- 
able ; and you, Mrs. Haynes, that is so petticklar about 
your children, I'm only surprised you should let *eni 
consort with old begger-men. But rm quite agreeable 
since it must be so-— (W;^ doum). 

Farmer, Ay, ay» you do well, widow» to be upon tha 
agreeable order. 

Mrs. JSaynes. Now we're all comfbrtable, and Pll give 
you some good tea, to make you all more agreeable— 
{Mrs, Haynes pours out the tea). Cousin Ross, will you 
ts^e your tea, here's the cream. I put sugar in. B it 
sweet enough 1 Is the tea strong enough ? I hope Tre 
made it to yOur mind t 

Widow, Oh, it's all might^r well, only it has no taste 
of tea; but I make no objections to nothing, n<a I. 

[Mrs. Haynes calls for Bess and Patty, and gives 

' them a dish of tea. 

Widow, Indeed, those children do crowd one up so, 
there's no room for one's motions. 

Mrs, Haynes, There, t^ke your tea out yonder, Besa 
and Patty, love, don't be troublesome ; and don't lean 
on your aunt Ross's chair. 

Patty, My aunt Ross is so touchy there's no coming 
within a mile of her. I'm sure mamma will let me lean 
on her chair, and get up on her chair {gets up), and put 
my arms about her neck, and hang upon her as 1 like 
and love to do. 

Mrs. Haynes. Oh, but don't quite strangle me, lore. ' 
{Takes Patty'* s arms away, kisses, and puts her 
down. 

Go, love, go to your sister Bess, and keep her com- 
pany. 

[Here the actors and actresses may put tn any extem- 
pore tea-table talk they please. 
* Farmer to Old Man. Now, my good old fellow, let's 
see what you can do for us. Come, sit forwarder, and 
strike up and sing out. Here, this here song. 

Oid Mm {sHtgs and pla/ys). ^ ^ ^ 

** Mamma she would hate me ^ **."". 

To marry with Bell, '^ 

And awa with the lase 

That I canna love weU. 
For diough she is handsome 

She's cursedly cross, 
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I'd me by Qie loss. 
But ok ! that I had sic a lassy as Als, 
And clh ! that I had sic a lasi^ as 
rd kiss and caress )wr, 
rd loTe and embrace her, 
Apd think myself happier 

Than Jove in his bliss.'* 



[Farmer ^oins in Hnging th$ kfst sUmsaif and the 
widow keeps dawn her rising wkger* Tmm$% 
winkf at Mrs, H^nes. 
Mrs. Hayne*. Oh fy ! lliat's not fair. 
Farmer^ Cousin Boss, 'how did you like that «oiig I 
Widow* Oh ! vastly fine. Bui it 19 as old as PauVs* 
Fiirm&', Well, gi* us somewhat thal*8 never, my hon- 
est friend. IM me look over the list for another tQ mj 
jnind. 

Mrs, Haynes (looking over hi* shoulder}. Hwe, let him 

Sing 

** Oh ! how pleasmg lis to please." 

Fanner. Thee should sing that thyself, wife ! Tou- 
rer one knows nothing of that. Thee shall sing a song 
thyself to keep the widow in tune. Sing " At the 
jrow of the bill.'' Thee used to sing th«^t to n^ afOT© I 
WSis married. 

Mrs. Hayues sings. 

** At the brow of the hill a shepherdess dwelt. 
Who the pangs of mpbitioo or love no'er had Mt. ' 
A femr sober maxima still ran in her head, 
'Hiat t'was better to earoere she ate her browp bread ; 
That to rise with the lark was conduciye to healtl^ ; 
And, to folks in a cottage, contentment was w^th.*^ 

tM Man* Ah! mistress, if I coi^d si9g so aweetly, I 
Beed have no fear for my bread. 

Farmer* Cowe^ my old fellow, can you sing puni^ 
Poonerl 

CHd Man* No, master, I have not the words, but I c^ 
plv^it. 
Farmer. Pla^y away then, and I'tt give ye words — 
[Farmer sings and dances* Mrs* Maynes tries w 
ll vain to stop him. 

— — " Was a lady had s tongue, 

Didnt know how to guide j(t» 
Ban so fast, and ran so Idng 

)f mortal could abide lu 
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She did know how to guide it ; « 

Tongue sheVl bold for half an hour, 
But tongue could not abide it." 

Mfs, Rms. BuI tongue ^aU^bidt it, Mr. Haynes. 

GkUdten cry <mU Go^on! 60 on! Papa, that's reiy 
droll. 

Mrp. Stkynes: {Mdt ta the chUdren). No« doif t Tex your 
aunt Ross. 

(Farmer dances again, and sings.) 

*t Pot a cuib upcm her ton^e, 

And bid tl^ jade go ngbtly. 
But the jade would still go wrong, 

She Keld the cuirb too tightly. 
Curb that tongue had never known. 

Didn't know how to wear it, ' 

Tongue was old and reatiffgrowHt 

In truth it couldn't bear it.'* 

Widow (Harts up anery), Mrs. Haynes ! 
Farmer (half bowing, Mrs. Ross ! 

{sings agatn,^ 

" In truth it could not bear it.** 

• Widow (glancing her eye upon the cAtna) aside. I totX 
bear it. Yes, my temper I will keep, aad 1*11 win my 
wttger, VVL have Uie, ckiiHi \ 

Farmtr, Widow, I'm waiting yonr pleasure. 

Widow (couriesying). Your most obedient (««# down 
again), nobody can say that I'm not quite agtteMe^ 

Enter Priscy, roaring, 

Priscy. Where'a my mamma* Stand out of my way, 
childi«n ! I must s«e my mammai 

Widow* Here I am, here I am ; who has affronted yon^ 
my child % FH stand by you. Who has afirontod vou % 

Priscy. Th» bread and butter, mamma,**-there^8 no 
sugar upon it to-night, and I can't eat it, and you must 
come aad give me some sugar, for it is locked up. 

Widow (aside). A fine excuse to get away. Then I'U 
wish you a good evening, cousins^ and Til send for the 

china* 

Farmer, Stay a bit-*-K:hina, indeed 1 Stay -a bit, madam, 
the half hour isn't over yet — (pulls out his watch). Ten 
minute* yel. to lun ! So, widow, be pleased to sit down 

lagwirti 
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Prisey. She cant M^y-^^k^ iteW «ii^*-rte c«iH 
stay, I say* [PuUs amd drags ^her by the amtm 

Widow {ande). But ten minutes longer, aiid then FU 
hurst out upon him — {Priscy mdling still). 

Mtm. U«^9 (to iVtflcy). Ok dcwt piA yont maotma 
m* sbe*U go with yj»n this minnle. HM»*a a fail of 
hread and butter for you. 

iVifcy . I wont h^rve it^tkf^ms i$ aircy). lIVi not su^ 
gared. 

JVirm«r (;iu;ibi^^ it up). What, throw my good bread 
and butter about this way \-^(takes Priscy by the arm). 
Do you know. Miss Priscy, I've a mind to ^ give jou 
what you deserve richly— 4i good whipping. 

Priscy {frightened). Let me gOf let me go: mamma! 
mamma! 

Widow. Oh ! that I should live to «it qmet ai thi»— 
But I will have the china 1 

Farmer. You'd best be quiet, Miss Priss, I say. 

Patty. Do, Friacy ; and the pretty old umk i»^ piny 
a tune for us, and 111 sing for you. 

Priscy. 1 hate your pretty old man, and I donH want to 

hear him or you either. Mamma, donH let him play any 

more on that thing ; he's a saucy vagabond, mamma. 

Why don't you speak, mamma? What's eome to your 

s ipngaet mamBo^.'^^dtags her mo$her^* «r9i>. 

Widmg (aside). Oh ! how could I bidd my loague o««r 
to the peace. Now, »ir, I tell you, he sliall not ^y 
ma^ nMi«9; I've won my wager; my time'a out; and 
now, «lr, let me tell yoi»^ 

Farmer (takes out his watch). Stay, stay, not so fest ; 
you go by me ; I've five minutes yet to the good, sit ye 
0tiU, widaw, or china stays heie. He shsdl not play any 
more, hey ! sha'n't he ! I don't understad that, nmdanu 
in my house I'm the master ; play on, my good Mend. 
[During Ois speech, Mrs. Maynes keeps Priscy fu^i^ 
and Bees md PttUy give her tea, md iry^t^plmse 
her* 
Play this here, ahontthe man who had adumb wife, and 
Wh« got the doot<Nr lo cut he* ehatteiuigvstnnga^ 

(Old Man sings.) 

f Her faculties she tries, 
Bhe stuns the hous^ with ikmm^ 
\' Mdiattleft^h&sMisHlie»dvam,fliHia»dfBa|.*P 
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014 j^* Th^n hfi goes to tlied^elor ''^to e»9A l|p^ of 
his wo/' I forget what he says, but the doctor ve* 

* ^WrUleUyottwhiityounich* 
Vtft to ease yeu of your wo, 
Take.the eml of a haaelberry waangf ning, rang. 
Anoint her body rounds 
Till sbe make* the hoosa lesoand. 
And when the charm ia over ahe'U be dumb» dumb,' dnmb." 

[The fPtdow during this song makes sundry cotU&T' 
tions of disdaiuy and t/orithes in the agomf of sv^ 
ffressei rage. 

Farmer {joisifi in sieging), 

** And when the charm is over shell be damb, dtiBib» dvmb." 

Widom (starts up furious), N^w I^ bear Wb bo long- 
er ! Flesh and blood cant bear it ! Farmer ffoynee^^ 
you^re the rudest, most un^nteelest bear in the parish; 
the greatest bear in ail England, and a savage into the- 
bargain. No one but a savage could behave so to alwhr 
like me in his own house. To go for to set such a fel- 
^w as that upon me, sir ! To take a stroking grinding- 
oigan ballad-singer's part against mb and my daughter 
Friscy, sir! 

Farmer (bowing). Have you done, madam t Then 
now, wife, you^U keep the ehina. Widow, look what 
the minute-hand soys, slow and sure, youVe fairly lost 
your wager. [Holds his watek to thi widow^ 

Widow. Have I so ? I mind your watch as little sb i 
do 3rour8elf. 

[Snatches the wateh^ and dashes it tofhees^ 

Farmer (picking it up). So, so, so. The wisest man 
of us all canH foresee what a woman in a passion will 
da 

Friscy, That* s right, mamma, that^ tight ; and 111 do 
aa much for t'other feBow*s grinding thing. 

[Priscy springs from Mrs, Haynes, and flies at th^ 
organ, 

Bess, O, rriscy, stop ? stop ! — (catching her). 

Fatty (running after her). Oh, cousin ! cousin !— (^tfi^t 
upon Friscy). 

[Frtscy struggles and tries to push them doum, and 
at last throws down the or^an. 

Widow, There's a lass of spirit— there's my own 
daugihter! 
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(Hi Man. Oh, miss ! miss ! have meKy, 7011 hare bro- 
ken it— it's my all ! my all! 
B€S9. She has broken it! Oh! Oh ! Oh! 
Patty, Poor old man ! what will yon do t I wlsk I 
could mend it for you. 

[While the children are busy dejdaring and picking 
vp the organ, and the Former kneels down tryiftg 
' io set it to rights, the Old Man pulls off his dis^ 
guise^ and shgws that he is Captain Brawn: ap- 
pears in his uniform^ and comes behind Mrs. 
Haynes and the Widow while they are saying the 
two next sentences. 
Widow, Lord, what a noise about breaking a vagar 
bond*s organ. 

Mrs, Haynes. Oh, but, cousin Boss, it's his all, consid- 
eri and he's not a vagabond. 
. [Captain Brown claps the Widow and Mrs, Hayn^e 
an the sh^tdder, and looks in the face of each with* 
out speaking. The Widow and Mrs. Haynes 
statt backf Mrs, Haynes with a gesture of pleasr^ 
. ^ ttr-tfj Mrs, Ross of fear. Farmerrises suddenly — 

children start np-^aU stand for one, instant silent 
and astonished, 
Mrs, Haynes, Cousin Brown ! my dear cousin Brown ! 
Wid^. Captain Brow^! iMay I believe my ow^ 
eyes! 

. Farmarm Cousin Brown, you're welcome home, shake 
bauds. [Chiidren crowd round Mr, Brown, 

Bess. Cousin Brown ! But is it cousin Brown ? 
Pattym Is it really cousin Brown 1 Sir, are you cousin 
Brown?, 

Widow* So you don't Mow cousin Brown when you 
see him. 

Patty, But how did you come 1 did you oom^ by the 
wagon, with the china and the furniture ? 

Bess. No, no; look, I've found out how he came; 
look at these things ! 

Patty, So you're not my pretty Old Man J My good- 
ness ! and here's his white liair that I stroked, it's aU a 
wig ! only think ! and his long beard ! Oh ! look (holds 
it before her cAtn), it was tied on so ! 

Bess. And his old coat — (holds it up). Well, I really 
took him for an old grinding organ man* 
Widow. So did I, lud for^ve me ! 
Fmrner. 80, widow^ this lathe strolliBf vagabond you 



would net let sH JBlli^ iiknii wUkjroii, i^ b^anr-^an 

you^ would not lu^ye thci children consort wi^ li^y! 
lUid }i« liES heard 9U» wido.w^ and this is none o* my 
doing — ^innocent as a lamb, wife — all your qwi) doij^ 
widDw^-<ra9 y9u brew so mi|st yon bake. 

Mrs. Sayn^s, Qh ! don't taunt her now. 

Widow fyot minding the JParnt«r, goes to Mr^ Sroum), 
La ! Captain, but Pm sure you^re a3>bve taking offence 
or ejDceptions at any thiQg. as pissed when 1 did |iot 
}imom yon was Qiy relative. Fm sure I did not, know 
you from Abraham. Whokl have thought of your be- 
t$g a gentleman, 9xuk a captain, and pettuklarly Captain 
Srown, in that there queer dis|uise. And what cosdd 
tnake.you come upoti u& all fn this strange sort oi 

]%rr. irown. A very simple motive, Mrs. Ross; I 
wished to satisfy myself about the real tempers of thottp 
with whom I am to pass the rest of my da^^p. And I am 
satisfied, quite satisfied, Mrs. Ross. Even in the finest 
new house in the village, and with the finest lady, I beg 
te be excused from living, since I see what sort of hiur^ 
mony I must expect — ^you know I declared I had a par- 
ttcnlar objection to crying children. Miss Prtscy. 

Pricey {cryivusy hid^. h^ fae€ vfith Mrs* Moss's mm}* 
Oh! oh! oh! 

Mr, Brown. So, cousin Discord, fcMi iro .w«iM aafl 
now, my sweet cousin Concord, 1 hope you will let me 
Mve with you, and I will Mideavour to add as mneli to 
your happiness, as I am sure you will to mine. 

Mrs. Haynes. Oh, cousin Brown ! we shall be glad to 
have yon five with us. You were so kind to my chil- 
dren too ; I see you^re as good-natured as you used to 
be when you were a boy. Well, my dear husband, we 
shall all be so happy, o^y Fm sorry our house is really 
not ]^>od enough for cousm Browh. 

Farmer. Ccmsin Brown, yon see, my dear, is one ttiat 
thinks more of the folk that^s in ((he house^ than o' the 
house itself^ aqd I like him the better therefore. 

WiS»w {aside}. La !^ how kmg will they go on. pala- 
Tj^riag one anotherv all to fret and vex me. &k ! why 
didn't I find out that it was-Captain Brown soeiier ! To 
lose furniture, and china, and gig, and faushand, and eap» 
tain ao^ ail ! But I wont give that brute of a farmer 
the satisfaction to see it : Fll put a gnod £mw on the 
matter to the last 
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Faifmer. Wbeie aire yoa now, wiAowl 

Widow, Where am I BOW ! ^one! gone! gone! never 
to set mjr foot in your bj^pocntioal noose again : Come 
Mong, Priecy. 

Priscy. Ok! mamma. lt*8 .^ your fnilt, an yonr 
fanlt. [E^teufU Widow and Priscv. 

Widmv. Mylatdt, saucebot l^slapphig Priscy &n the 
htck). 

Farmer, Now we shall have some disice of ^leaee, 
alid l>elike may hear oar own ears again. Haik ! what's 
cousin going to say to our Bess t 

Captain B. My dear good Uttle cliddren, in the whol^ 
course of my life I never ^te a supper I liked so well as 
that you gave me. {To the Fictrmerand Mt. Haynes.y^-' 
From the fir^t moment 1 saw yonr Bess, and Patty, and 
little Lucy, and compared them to Miss Priscy, I knew 
what. their parents must be. Indeed, we may always 
jnd^e of the iKureots by seeing their chfldren. 
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BRAMATlS PliESON Jl 

Hk0, Brii>«siian. 
ATARGrfky, wife of Robin. 

Bw, daughter of M,. .^d IIbi, feS^S?^^ 
Hr, BBiBoaiuii. 

^iN, Ifr. B/i gitelMepOT. 

Wattt, a beggar. 

DimB Awj^T, a beggar ber. 

tScoiicE^ a feotman of Mr. Bri4gmatt'0. 
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ACT I. 

80ENE I. — A porter^s lodge belimging to Bridgemok 
Castle. Margery Woods mud old Robin her husSmd «f 
supper, A stool between them^ on u>kieh is m large bowl 
of potatoes and some milk. 

Margery, Robin, dear^ the handle's toward ye, take 
the cup. The milk is fresh from the cow, and I milked 
her myself. 

Robin. Then it^s as good as cream to my liking, MaiT* 
gery, love. 

Margery, That's well. Fm thinking, Robin, how it's 
forty good year, come Holantide nex^ we've been this 
ways, we two, taking our bit and sup together, and not a 
cross word or look ever came betwix' us. 

Robin* Not one; no, nor the shadow of the like> 
Thanks to you, Margery, and myself too» that had the 
luck to get such a wife. Praise be to God for it 1 

Margery. Why then, Robin, I wonder now is there 
many score of the great folk in the county, let alone the 
kii^dom, who could say as much! 

Robin. Any way, there's our own master and mistress 
above at the castle might say as much for themselves, 
was they as good an age as we two, Margery. I don't 
doubt but they're as happy in the castle as we in the 
cabin ; but it's not always so. 

Margery. Well, thejr desarve it, for it's they that are 

food to the poor and kind to all, to m^ knowledge $ and 
never got asleep without remembering them next to 
yourself, Robin, m my prayers ; the housekeeper too, 
she shall have my ffood word in heaven, was it only for 
the cure of the asthma she gave yon, Robin, though it 
^d you no good, my poor man. 

Robin. But that was no fau't of hers ; sure it was the 
same bottle she took herself, Ck>d bless her ! and the 
II. 38 
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childer too. Well, arenH they fine childer, and good 
Ohilderl 

Margery, No better ever lighted up the mother's 
eyes. 

Robifi. Sorrow better! the mother might weU be 
proud of *em. 

Margery. Even the little cratur itself. Master Jos. 
See yonder, in the comer, all the chips he gathered for 
me to make us a bright blaze at night, Robin ; and Miss 
Bess too, who had the thought to pull all them rushes 
for the candles for us ; and Master Cssar ! ay, that^s the 
elever little fellow that will be the very moral of his fa- 
ther, Lord love him * See here how he mended my 
bellows for me, and was kneeling and hammering at 'em 
till myself was ashamed. 

Robin, To my thinking them bellows are better than 
new again. It was a pfeasure to him, I'll engage, for 
he has a kmd heart, and a good big one too of his own 
in that little body of his. (A heU rings,) 

Hark ! there's the gate bell. 

Margery, Sit you still, Robin, it's I will answer the 
gate. [Exit Margery. 

Robin. Why, she's as young and supple on her foot 
as when first 1 danced with her for the cake at the pat^ 
tern on the green. Ay, it's good-will that keeps the 
foot supple and the heart strong. 

{He sings to the air of Langdee,) 

I. 

'\Oh ! .the quick thought df woman to help na in all things ; 

Not a turn of lifeV troublen but what she can ease ; 
Still the worst she can lighten, atid laugh at the small things, 

And still what she does, it is all dono to please. 
Dear joy of my old days ! Warm pulse ofmy heart's life ! 

The blessing yon'Te been, and the blessing yon'U erer be. 
None knows, Oh ! ma Voumeen ! Oh ! Mac^, my own wife ! 

None knows all youVe done, all you*re domg for me ! 

II. 

"All the times that IVe felt you my fond heart relieving, 

There's none knows but me, darling, none knows but me ; 
And the soft word for anger, tiie hope-look 'gainst grisTing, 

No, there's none knowsbut me, dear, that knows them from thee I 
Aovr thinking it over, the heart-swell I'm taking, 

Till my tongue it can't tell it, the faint voice is lost — 
Then sooner than speak it, my heart woald be braaking, 

C»i! lis he can wont teU it that feels H the most!" 
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Rohin [to Margery, as she retufTu). Well, Madgy dear, 
VfhaX was it t vvho was in it ? 

Margery. Twas only a parcel of them beggurs that 
wanted to know could they get through the gate up to 
the castle, and I told thenv no beggars was aUowea in- 
side the gate any ways, but if they had a paper I'd s^id 
it up for them to Mistress Lovemore, the housekeeper, 
for the charitable ladies. But they had no paper, or pe- 
tition, or certificate at all, though the woman said she 
had been burnt out ; now if she was burnt out, why had 
not she a paper to show, with names as usual! 

Hobin. Troth, that did not look honest. 

Margery. And then, too^ besides, another thing, the 
ould man, though he was by way of being Uind, axed foe 
was that white house on the hill the parson's or the 
priest's. 

Robin. Then that was a slip of the tongue ; but the 
woman might have insensed him it was a white house. 

Margery. No, Robin dear, you're always too good; 
the woman was with her back to it, and had never no- 
ticed it ; she turned her round that minute to look for it 
through the trees, and by the same token she hit me a 
great thump on the head with one of her childer's heads 
that was on her back, and, Lord forgive me for the 
thought if I'm wrong, but I could not help thinking to 
myself, when I heard the child did not cry, and felt the 
sort of a thump its head gave me. That child's no more 
a child nor I am-, nor flesh and blood at all, but wood, or 
stone, or the like, dressed up to cheat Christians chari- 
tably inclined, which is a shame, you know, Robin dear. 
Lord forgive me if I'm wrong ! 

Rohin. Amen. Then that would be a shame and a sin ; 
but I can't think they would venture to be so wicked in 
the country. The Dublin beggars, they say, have a 
many tricks with them— but not in the country, sure. 

Margery. Well, I can't take upon me to say ; I as their 
pardon if I wronged them any way ; but they have taken 
themselves off, and I'm not sorry for it, for I did not like 
the looks of them much, any of the kit, barring a boy 
they had with them, that did not say a word good or bad, 
but looked very pitiful, and my heart warmed to him, 
and I had a mind to bring him in to give him a hot po- 
tato and a draught of the buttermilk. 

Robin. Oh, then, that was like you, and why woidd 
not yet 
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Mm-gery. Why, Bobin, because I was not yo«» nor 
ever was half so good ! and sure enough, the thump on 
ay h«ad I b'lieve made me cjrosser than 1 ought to be in 
rasan ; but it's past now, and no more about it ! I must 
foe going to look after the white cock that has taken an 
Bgiy fancy to roost down in the tattered bam at Killo- 
gnenesawce— <(ilfar^ei^ puts on her cloak). 

Robin. Then I wondfer he would, when he has every 
convenience here and at home that a cock could want. 
Well, rU be weeding a bit before the door while you're 
away, Margery, it's so lonesome to be sitting idle 
Where's my weeding-knife 1 

Margery. Here, and take your straw mat to kneel 
vpon, Bobin; I won't have ye forget that, or the knee 
will g^ the rhenmatis again. God bless it and you till 
I come back ! [ExeutU. 



SCENE II.— An old ham, beggars, viz., Watty Branni- 
£an^ seemingly an old man with a long beard ; Winny 
^rannigan, with a large bundle on her back, the heads of 
two injanls peeping out at the top. She carries a kettle 
in her hand. Andy Dolan, a boy, follows her. 

Winny B. Bad luck to the ould woman, then, at the 
gate, that would not let us into the castle. 

Watty B. Tut ! what matter, sure we'U find a gap in 
fbe hedge ; I warrant we'll get over the ditch or the wall 
asy ; there never was ditch or wall yet I wouldn't get 
over wi' pleasure, and I'd rather, too, than be beholden 
to a ffate or a gatekeeper, that's always saucy and purse- 
proud, more or less. 

Wirmy. Andy, dear, help me with these cfailder off my 
back. That was an unlucky thump the child's head 
gave that awkward old woman. 1 was afraid of my life 
ghe'd have suspected something, so I pinched Sukey, 
the live twin sister, to make her cry. Come then, dar- 
ling Sukey, till I give you something to eat. Andy, 
throw the wooden child from ye. Sukey's jealous of 
ker, and won't eat till the other^s out o' the way. 

Watty. Andy, get you to the door now, and mount 
guard for us ; mind and give us notice the minute you*d 
see any one at all coming. 

[WAt/« Winny Brwmigan is feedvM her €kildt 
Watty Brannigan is taking off his heard* 
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We may resins here aurhile, and better do so to give 
time for them to think us gone clear off. WeU, it's a 
mighty tiresome thing, this being an ould man, though 
Tou think little of it, Winny Brannig^n, and being to be 
Mind into the bargain. 

Wnmy. And a very bad blind man you are, Watty 
Brannigan, as ever begged the road! What made you 
let an that you saw the white house on the hiU t 

Watty. What matter ! sure, I heard of the white hoose ! 
And if yoH go to crossness, Winny Brannigan, Pd tell 
you a piece of my mind, that you'll be the ruin of us all 
one of these days, with those two twins that you mU 
have, right or wrong. 

Wimiy. I must have twins, and I will, Watty Branni- 
gan. There's nothing at all moves the quality so much 
as a poor cratur with twins. 

WaUy. Aji if she's a widow and they be orphants. 
But the mother must always be a widow-woman. 

Wtnny. Well, and I've no objections in life, Watty 
Brannigan, to being a widow. 

Watty. AU in good time, Winny. But, in the mean- 
while, Where's my wooden leg ? Give it me till I fasten 
it on, smart. 

Winny. Your leg ! I have not it at all, Watty. I had no 
say to it — {her chUd cries). Hush, hush, honey! Then 
troth, here's the leg in the bottom o' the bunale. And 
what manner of man are you going to be now, pray, 
Watty t 

Watty, What should I be but a disabled soldier? 
SNire, didnH we hear at the public house there abow, 
that the ouality at the castle are related somehow, or 
connected somewavs, or mighty cronies of the Dutchess 
of Wellington ; and the duke's all the go now ; and sure, 
they cannot but give half a crown after the battle of 
Waterloo to a dibbled soldier like me. 

Winny. Waterioo\i too raeent; you'd better have been 
at the battle of Vimeira. 

Watty. Or at the burmng of Moscow. But the duke 
was not there, was he t BiBon vaei if I know, was he 

orno. 

Wirmy. Sorrow-a-know, know I ; so 3rou'd better not 
be meddtitig with Moscow at all, Watty Brannigan. 
Come from Spain or Portugal, that's asy : and what will 
y<m say for yourself now t Have your story pat out of 
the face, and not bungle it as you did when you UnUd 

28« 
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the f MdUeman jrouM sarred under Admirel Hood ki 
Gibraltar. Hush, hush, child I 

Wmy* I grant ye thai wati « little mietake/to a gea- 
tleman ; but if it had been a lady she would never have 
noticed : and it was all along of ipy having been a sailor 
in the morning, which confused my head with the grog 
I took. But as to getting a story by heart, to tell out 
o' the face, I lave that to you, Winny Brannigan ; it's 
what I could never compass, aotd scorn to do any way, 
lor my gtnu* always suppMes me with memory enough 
on the spot. 

Wiimy, Oh ! youVe a great genus, Wattjr Brannigan ; 
but they say liars had need of long niemones. 

Waity. Put on your black bonnet then, will you, 
Winny, and take your red cloak about you, and be da- 
cent ; for now you're to be a poor soldier's wife, you 
know, vou must be dacent. Now mind, and dont call 
yourself a follower of the camp, as you did at Carrick* 

Winny, Oh! never fear: give me the clnlder on my 
back. 

Watty, Now, Winny Brannigan, I won't stir a step 
uid you, if you have twins: for that cursed wooden 
child of yours will bring us to the House of Industry 

2 el, if you don't wean yourself from it. Take your one 
ve child in your arms, and a lovely child it is, and be 
eontint. 

Wirmy* Why then it is a lovely child, Watty, true 
for ye ! 

Watty, And, Winny, am not I a good soldier now, 
with my wooden leg, and my cut in my forehead, and 
my eye that I lost at the trenches at Vimeira. 

Wifwy, Trenches, was there trenches in it I 

Watty, There was. 111 take my book-oath. 

Wirmy. Whether or no, let me settle the bandage 
over your eye. 

Watty. And now for a glass to good luck, my dear, 
and we'll be off. 

[TakeM out a bottle of whiskey : WaUy tmd Tfiwi^ 
Brannigan drink by turns, 

Watty. But where's Andy the boy ; here, Andy, 

liquor that will make a cat speak, and a man danoew 

Andy. I'll take none, I thank you, I have an oaUt 
again It 

WaUy. As you plase ; move's the fool you I But what 
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•kail the boy be to-day (tunUf^t^ Wmnf)^ 8luJl he be a 
ballad-singer or Dumb Andy t 

Wirmy, Try the baUad-singer— «ng a^ bit, Andy, till 
we see what's in you. 

(Andy sings mowmfuUy.) 

*« My father lie lived in the bog <rf Allen, 
And he had neither a house nor a place to dwell in. 
By the laws, he had neither land nor living, 
But what the neigbboura chose to give hun." 

Watty. By the laws ! That will never ^, that's too 
dismal a ditty by half, Andy ; try the sprig of shillala; 
man alive, pluck up a spirit. 

(Andy attempts to sing.) 

** Who has e'er had the lack to see Donnybrook fair, 
An Iriafaman all in his glory is there, 
With his sprig of shiUala, and shamrock so gre^." 

(His voice fails,) 

Winny, Oh ! that will never do, Andy. 
Watty, Blood ! man, canH you put a little life in it, aa 
Idol 

(Watty Brannigan sings). 

" Och ! love is the soul of a nate Irishman, 
He loves all that's lovely, he loves all he can ; 

With his sprig of shillala, and shamrock so green. 
His heart is right honest, he's open and sound, 
No maiiee nor envy is there to be found. 
He courts, and he marries, he drinks, and he fights, 
He loves, och ! he loves, for in that he delights ; 

With his spng of shillala, and shamrock so greeii. 

** Who has e'er had the lack to see Donnybrook fair, 
An Irishman all in his glory is there. 

With his sprie of shillala, and shamrock so green. 
His clothes spick and span new, without e'er a apeck, 
A nice BarceilDnft tied round his nate neck. 
He goes to a tent, and he spends half a crown. 
Comes out, meets his iriena, and for love knocks him down,— 
With his sprig of shillala, and shamrock so green." 

Watty. Try it now, Andy : can't you ea^tf it aa I do» 
ia the tme spirit t 

Awdy. Not, I can't sing at idl at all, ainee i lost my 
mother. 

Winny. Oh the cralur ! we woaH ax him to aing. 

WaUy, No, Fd bawl my limga out for bin aooaeir onf ., 
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self, or be a soldier, or a sailor, or a blind man, or any 
thing at all. 

TVtftfiy. And I the same, Andy. 

Watty. No, well not be so cmel to ax yon to sing 
affainst the grain, Andy ; nor to d6 any thing at all bat 
what ye like, long as ever we can do for ye, my boy. 

Andy, Thanks to yees, then, I'm ready to do any- 
thing at all I can ; and if it's pleasing to you, I'd rather 
work than not. 

Watty, Work ! Troth well not set ye to work any- 
how, that would be too bad. But ndiat will you be the 
day, Andy t 

Andy. Oh ! what can I be this day, but what I ana 
every day, a poor orphatf boy. 

Watty. Then be Dumb Andy still. 

Winny, But why must he be dumb % Sure, if he was 
to speak for himself, I think he'd touch a heart of stone. 

Watty. Ay, but not the heart of the rich, that's harder 
than the stone — some of them rich, I wouldn't say aU. 
But any way, there are so many orphan-boys about 
now, the quality's tired of them ; and we must al- 
ways be having something new and out o* the way, to 
draw the tear from the eye, or the money from the 
pocket. 

Winny. Pocket ! sorrow pocket have they now to 
carry the little charity in that they might have, had 
they the pocket They have no pity now ; for without 
the white pocket-handkerchief what woirid the ladies 
do with the tears t Oh ! it*s I that knows every turn of 
them. But hush, till I hear— what noise is that I hear, 
Andyi 

Andy, *Tis only the pig grunting, ma'am. 

Winny. 'Twas not that I h^ard — I'd know a pig when 
I'd hear him, sure. — It was more like a cock crow. 

Watty. Maybe then it was the geese yoa h^mrdf if 
there's geese in it. No, faith, I have it now—it was 
this white cocif crowing. Murder! beret's a woman 
'coming up the hill — ^by the laws ! its our old one of the 
ffate — Out of that wid yees! — over the gripe, smart, 
Winny Brumigan ! Come along after, Andy, smart ! * 

[Exeunt Winny and Watify* 

Andy (aside, pausing before he goes off). Oh ! if it was 
pleasing to Heaven ! and if it could be without offenefs 
to these that has been father and mother to me, when 
wiom was took from me, I'd like tetter to foUow^aome 
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honest industry, sooner nor this cheating life of a dnmb 
beggar. But what help ! could I turn traitor, or inform* 
er, or runaway 1 — (jfousirig). No, I can be nothing else 
-^1 must be Dumb Andy. [Exit Andy, 



SCENE III. — A lawn before the steps of a castle, CtBsar^ 
Bess, and JosceHn, CcBsar has a paper kite in his hand — 
Bess is stretching out the tail of the kite — little JosceUn 
is looking <m, admiring. 

Jos. What a beautiful kite ! and what a fine long tail ! 

Casar, Bess, what are you about 1 

Bess. My dear, I am fastening some bobs to the tail, 
several are wanting. 

C€uar [holding the kite up and looking at it). Well, my 
dear kite, you certainly are a beauty ! My father was 
very good to give me a breastbone for you, and to help 
me to make you as he did, with his own hands, and 
with his own head too ; and you know, Bess, he says, 
and I think it is ver)r true, that head is a great deal bet- 
ter than hands : without papa's head, Mr. Kite, you 
would have been a very different kite from what you 
are. 

Jos, Without papa's head — what do you mean, Csesar t 

C4Rsar, My dear little boy, I mean the inside of papa's 
head ; but you cannot understand, you are not old enough 
yet to understand about the insides of heads. 

[C(Bsar hums a tune* 

Jos. Stoop down to me, Caesar, I want to whisper — it 
is a secret that Bess must not hear — {whispers). Does 
Bess know about the song that you are making ? 

Bess. I hear you, Jos, take care. 

C(Bsar (stopping his mouth). Can you never hold your 
tongue, Josceline ? 

Bess. My dear Caesar, I knew it long before Josceline 
told me. 

C€Bsar. How, prayt Who could t^ you ?-riiobody 
knew it but myself. 

Bess. Well, you told me. 

Casar. 1 ! 

Bess. Yes, you — you were roaring it out last night 
after you were in bed; I must have been deaf if I had 
not heard yon* 
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Ctesar, What! through the wall ? 

Bess. Through twenty walls I could have heard yott. 

Cmsar. And how did you like it t 

Bess, If you^ll sing it again now, I shall be able to 
judge ; but I was too sleepy last night. 

Jos. Do sing it, Cassar : sing it for me. 

Casar. Well, so I will, while Bess is finishing those 
bobs for the tail, which will never be finished, I think. 

* Bess. My dear, they will be finished in five minutes, 
if you will sing to Josceline, and not stand with your 
eyes fixed upon me, for that makes all the things slip 
out of my fingers. 

C<Bsar. Now that is the most ridiculous feeling! / 
never feel that ! — When I am doing any thing, I don't 
care how many people stand with their eyes fixed 
upon me. 

Bess. Very likely, because you are a man ; but I am a 
woman. 

Casar. And must not a woman be looked att III be 
bound she'd be soon sorry for that. What do you curl 
your hair fori 

Bess. Sing your noble kite song for Josceline. 

Casar {clears his throat). Now, Bess, do you remem- 
ber what my father told you about Pindar 1 

Bess. Yes, yes. 

Casar. Then please to remember, my kite song is 
an irregular ode, you comprehend; so, Bess, you are 
never to mind the length or the shortness of the lines, 
or the number of the feet; no counting upon your 
fingers. 

Bess. No, no, my fingers are too busy— sing, onlysing. 

Jos. Pray sing. 

{CcMar svngs)m 

My pretty kite fly, 

High ! high ! my kite, high! 

CiBsar* Now the measure changes. 
Bess* Welly we shall find that out — cmly sing, don't 
say. 

Traiupaient gauze paper, 

As light a« thin vapour, 

8pe^ yoar elegant form, 

To contend with the storm. 
My pretty kite, fly, 
High 1 high ! my kite, high I 
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C4t$ar. These two last lines are the chonis, Josceline 
Jos. Chorus ! very well — sing on, Caesar. 
Cttsar {pointing to the kite as he sings), 

Proad arches your oatline, 
Nice tackle your fine twine ; 
Fall four yards and a nail, 
Your magnificent tail ; 

Oh ! my pretty kite fly, 

High ! liigfa ! my kite, high ! 

Casar. Now you are to imagine the kite going up into 
the air. 

Bess. Well, well, we will imagine whatever you 
please, if you will only go on. 

Yea, yea, /ancy sees thee, 
Hard atnving to pleaae me ; 
Now rising, now falling, 
Perplex'd by my bawling ; 
It flutters, it flickers, 
It raUies, it bickers. 
Ah ! poor thing ! see it dies — 
No ! It mounts to the skies. 

My pretty kite, fly. 

High ! mgh ! my kite, high ! 

Loose the string, 
Give it wing ; 
Have your will! 
Take your fill ! 
Breast the air ! 
Have a care ! 
Clear the trees ! 
Catch the breexe ! 



Fly, fly, mv kite, fly! 

High ! higk ! my kite, high ! 



Oh ! the ioy of all hearts, 
Look, look, how it darts ; 
See the tail how it streams^ 
See the light how it gleams. 

Fly, fly, mjr kite, fly ! 

High! high! my kite, high! 

It holds its course fair— 
A white bird in the air : 
Mark the bird as it flies ! 
Now a speck in the skies ! 
A bright spot in the gleam ! 
A black mote in the beam ! 

Fly, fly, my kite, fly ! 

High! high! my kite, high! 

Jos. Oh! Bfss, Bess! Caesar! look, look at these odd 
people coming —what are they 1 
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Bess. Beggars, I beliere.— A soldier! a poor soldier 
with a wooden leg. 

Ccuar, With a wooden leg! — ^poorman! let me speak 
to him. 

Enter Watty and Wirmy Brannigan^ and Andy. 

Watty {in the character of a soldier). Oh ! long life to 
you, pretty mastere and miss, and may you never know 
sorrow as we do. 

Bess. Poor man! what sorrow have you known ? 

Watty, Sure Tve six little childer, that has not a bit 
to ate sinee yesterday morning, and I, a cripple, that 
has lost my limb. 

Winny, Oh ! Miss, if youM seen my husband that is 
in the hospital, lying when his leg was cut off. 

Jos. Leg cut off! 

Watty, Ay, was it, master — {sighit^ deeply) 

Jos. Did not it hurt you very much 1 

Watty. It did master, terribly; but {turning to Casar) 
I have the comfort to think I lost it in the service of my 
country, and I stood my ground in the day of battle. 

Casar (aside), I like him, Bess, he's a brave fellow. * 

Watty. But now Pm no more good in the army, on ac* 
count of my wooden leg, and of this my wound in my 
head. And if it had not been for my good wife here, 
miss, I should have been lost entirely ; for there I was 
left on the field of battle, under heaps of the bleeding. 

Jos. {shrinking). The bleeding ! Oh ! 

Watty, The bleeding, and the groaning, and the dying ; 
and myself, I ihust have died, or been buried alive, but 
for her, that come to search for me, and found me, and 
saved me. 
^.Bess, Oh! what an excellent woman. 

CiBsar, Come with me, brave man, I will show you 
the way to the servants' hall, and then I will go and ask 
papa to give you something. 

Winny {to the three children)* Health, wealth, and pros- 
perity to yees. 

Watty. The Lord presarve yees ! a long life to you, 
master, and may you live till the world's tired of you; 
and a happy death to yees. 

Jos. What is the matter with this poor boy? he looks 
very melancholy . 

Watty. Because he's a great infliction : he's deaf and 
dumb from his birth master. 
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Cmmr, Deaf and dumb ! 

VAndy mmkeM ngnt thai he cannot speak or hear, 

Jos. Cannot he speak 1 poor! poor! poor boy!-~ 
(Takes kirn by the hand to load him). I will lead yoa, dumb 
boy, but you cannot hear me. 

CasoTr, And what battles were you in, soldier? I like 
to hear of battles. 

Watty, Then it's I can tell you enough about them, 
master, and too much. I sarved under the great Gen- 
eral Wellington. 

Casar. Oh ! did you 1 then come to papa, and tell him 
aH about it. Oh ! take care ! take care, man ! youVe 
put your wooden leg through my kite ; and the tail, boy, 
you are all entangled in it. ! my kite ! my kite is 
spoiled! 

[Josceline and Casar try to disentangle the man and 
boy^ but they cannot, Andy makes signs of being 
sorry, C^Bsar, after giving one stamp ofanger^ 
reeeiletts himself , and says, calmly, 

Casar. I wonH be angry — Vm sure you did not do it 
on purpose— (A« cuts the tail of the kite). There, now, it 
is all over. Come with me, and I will ask papa to give 
you something, and I can give the boy a coat of my 
own, only it will be rather too short, I am afraid ; but I 
ean give him a hat, and a pair of shoes for his poor bare 
feet. [Bixit Casar and Bess, 

Andy (aside). What a kind-hearted little fellow ! now 
It's a sin to go to impose upon him. [Exit Andy. 

Watty. It's likely we shaU make something of our 
visit to this castle. It's not in every castle we find the 
IHces of these. [Eaiit Watty and Winny. 



SCENE IV.^A HaU in Bridgeman Castle-'-a gallery at 
one end of the haU, and a staircase leading to t^-»A&*. 
and Mrs, Bridgeman and Bess. 

Bess (out of breath, yet eagerly speaking, cooking at her 
father and mother by turns). Oh, papa! oh, mamma! 
she's the most excellent woman — sne dragged her hus- 
iKUid o^the field of battle with her own hands ! Papa, 
she's a most excellent woman ; and her nose is very 
like mamma's, I assure you : and his leg — he has a 
wooden lag, sir. And do you know, mamma, he can tell 

11. P 39 
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you all about the Dutchess of Wellington, I am sure^ for 
he is perfectly well acquainted with the Duke of Wel- 
lington. Yes, perfectly, ma'am, I assure you; he 
served under him ; he said so ; and then another misfor- 
tune, they have a dumb boy, papa. 

Mrs. B. A dumb boy, have they I I am sure I have 
not a dumb girl. 

[Mr, Bridgemath leaning aver the rails of the gal- 
lery. 

Mr, B. I don't understand one word of your whole 
Btoiy, Bess ; you have so mixed a leg and a nose, and 
the Duke of Wellington and a dumb boy, together. Sap- 
pose you were to take breath and time to separate 
these things. 

Enter Casarf runnings out of breath* 

f Bess, Oh ! here comes Caesar, sir ! and he can tell it 
you a great deal better than I can. 

Casar {holding his sides). Oh ! oh! oh ! if I had not 
nm so very fast — 

Mr. B, Why all this desperate hurry, good folk I 
Is your man with a wooden leg running away ? 

Cmsar (indi^wntly). Running away ! He, sir ! run* 
ning away ! No, papa, 1 assure you he is not a man to 
run away. He is too brave to run away \ Oh I Sir, I 
wish you had but heard all the things he has been telling 
me about himself and the Duke of Wettington. He has 
been in I cannot tell you how many battles, and he has 
a great cut, this long, across his forehead, and he 
speaks of it just as I would of a cut .in my finger; and 
he lost his right eye in one battle, and his leg was shot 
off at last. And he says, papa, that he lost ^ in doing 
his duty, and therefore he is content ; and if he could 
he would march again to-morrow, and fight in the de- 
fence of 14s king and his country ; he must be a brave 
man, must not he 1 Oh, papa, do come down stairs and 
see him. I think such a man as he is, does deserve to 
be rewarded ; and I am sure you will give him some- 
thing, won't you, papa % 

Mr. B. Certainly, if he is such a man as yon hare 
described him to be. 

Bess and Casar {clapping their hands), I thought 80 ! I 
was sure papa would. 

Bess, And, mamma, you will give something to the 
woman, the excellent wife, won't you, mammal Do, 
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Cesar, tell her aliout his wife's dragging him, and saiing 
him from being buried alive. Yon can tell it so much 
better than I can. 

Enter Jas.j rwminf. Mamma, I led the dumb boy all 
the way myself by the hand carefully. 

Mrs. B. Was he blind as well as dumb, my dear % 

Jos. No, mamma, but he could not ask the way, so I 
showed it to him ; and, mamma, I met Kitty, and I ask- 
ed her to be so good as to give him something to eat, 
and a great deal too, for his poor jaws look very thin, 
mamma, as thin as ihia^—^drawing in his cheeks). But, 
mamma, Kitty said that she must know first whether 
vou liked it ; for she says she cannot give to all the 
beggars that want, and that you and papa can tell best 
who wants most. So, mamma, will you come and see 
this poor, poor thin dumb boy. I am sure you will think 
he wants, as much as anybody can, something to eat, 
mamma. Oh ! do come mamma. 

[While Josceline has been speakings Mr. Bridgeman 

comes dovm from the gallery , mnd takes the little 

boy in his arms^ kisses Atm, and sets him doum. 

Then takes Bess and Casar by the hand, and says^ 

. Mr, B My dear children, I am glad to see that you 

are so good-natured, but — 

Bess (interrupting). Yes, papa, if you liad seen how 
Oesar bore his kite^s being sdl torn by this soldier's 
wooden leg, and the tail all entangled by the dumb 
bov, you would have been pleased with his good-nature 
indeed. 

Mr. B, And I am pleased with yours, my dear little 
girl. But, as I was sayinff, or going to say, how can 
you be sure, my dear children, that all that these beg^ 
gars have told you is truth. 

Bess. Beggaxs, papa ! They are not beggars, I assure 
you, sir. 

Mr. B. I thought you told roe that they begged you to 
give them something to eat, and begged for some money. 

Bess. Yes, papa, they did beg to be sure, but they are 
not common beggars. 
I Mr. B. How do you know that, Bess % 
! Casar. But, papa, suppose they are common beggars : 
common beggars can tell the truth ; cannot they 1 
) Mr. B. They can ; I wish that they always woiiud. But 
I am sorry to tell you that I have heard many of them 
tell lies. 

P3 
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Cmnr und Bess. I am irery aorry for that, papa. 

Jos. lies! Oh\ Oh! — (gromUng). 

Casar. But, papa, you never saw these beggan. 

Bess. Beggars ! Pray, Ossar, do not call them beg- 
gars : how can you call that woman in that nice black 
bonnet a beggar ! 

CiBsar {impaiiently). Well, I know nothing about her 
bonnet ; the soldier looks much less like a beggar. Bat 
I must call them all beggars, to make my father under- 
stand. Do let me go on with what I was sajriag. 1 
had such a good argument ! But you put it out of my 
head with your vile bonnet : women are always think- 
^ing of bonnets. 

Mrs. B. Cesar, don't put yourself in a passion, or yoU 
will not recollect your good argument. 

Cas&r, I do recollect it though. Papa, other beggars 
having told you lies is no proof that these people do not 
tell truth. 

Mr. B, No proof y my dear, but-^ 

Bess, Oh, I hate hut, 

Jos, Papa, let me speak now. Papa* the dumb boy 
cannot tell lies; because he cannot sp«ak. 

Cmsar. Yes, he can speak on his fingers, he said hun^ 
gry ! I saw him : I can speak on my fillers, ant} I can 
ask him any questions you please. 

Mrs. B. to Mr. B, My dear, as Caesar says, it is not 
just to take it for granted that these people do not speidc 
truth, merely because Other beggars have told us lies. 
I wish you would see and hear them. 

Afr. 6. I will do any thing you ask me to do, my dear. 

Children {all together). Thank you, thank you, papa: 
thank you, mamma. 

Mr, B, (drawing Mrs, B.^s arm within At*, and nuwing 
towards the door). But, pray, how did these people get 
into the lawn. We ordered that no beggars should be 
allowed to come this way to the bouse. 

Bess. I suppose Robin or Margeir let them in, be- 
cause they did not look like common oeggars. 

Enter George the Footman. 

Csuar. Oh ! now there is some horrible person, come 
to stop papa, I know. [A groan from the children. 

George, Sir, it's only Robin and Margery, that wants 
to spesuc a word to you, if you please. 

Mr, B. Let them come in* 
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V 

ISnter Robin and Margery : Margery has a doll in her 

arms dressed like an truant. 

Bess. A little child ! The poor, nice woman's child, 
mamma^ I do believe. Good Margery has brought it. 
Is it not the soldier's wife^s child, Margery ? 

Margery. Why> miss, it is, and it is not. 

[The children gather rotmd her* 

Jos. (struggling to kiss the doUy then starting hack). Oh ! 
my dear, it has wooden lips — ^it is not a child — it is a 
doll — a wooden doU ! 

Margery. Troth it is, as my poor head knows well 
enough, for it gave me one good thump when it was on 
its mother's back, and she turning quick round. 

Mr. B. ijpuHing his finger on his lips and looking at Mrs. 
B.^ aside). We will not say a word ; let us hear what 
tiie childrai will say. 

Bess. Its mother ! what mother 1 

Margery^ The beggar-woman, miss, that owned it, 
and that had it oti her back. 

Bess. Oh! thank goodness, that cannot be our wo- 
man, for her child was not upon her back, it was in her 
arms ; and besides, her child is a real live child, I had 
it in my arms and kissed it. 

. Jos. And so did I ; and its lips were warm, and its 
eyes moved. 

Bess. So our nice woman is clear— I am so glad of 
that. 

Robiti. Lord love her, how kind-hearted and asy o' 
belief she is ; and what a sin to go to cheat the like of 
these. 

Bess, Cheat ! wl^, Robin, who cheats us ? 

Margery. Ah ! miss, I am afraid your nice woman, as 
you csdi her, is no better than a cheat ! for I looked at 
her below, as 1 come in, and though she has new dres- 
sed her, to my opinion she is one and the same woman 
that come to the gate, wanting to come in, this day, as 
we were sitting, Robin and I, after dinner, just as might 



CiBsar. Oh, never mind how you were sittmg— go on 
and tell us about the woman. 

Bess. And the doll. 

Margery. The doll ! the woman ! where was II Oh ! 
why, tnen^ I would not let her through the gate, be^^ 
cause my master ordered no beggars to be let up. 

39* 
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Obmw*. Yes, we know that* we know all that. 

Mrs. B, Gently, gently, Caesar, if you are so impatieilt 
you will not hear the story one bit the faster, you will 
pat poor Margery quite out. 

Cmsmr. I beg your pardon, Margery, will yon sit 
down? 

Margery, Oh, thank you kindly«-na, master, it\i not 
for me to be sitting ; so I was keeping the gate, as it 
might be this wajrs, and she turns smart, and her cfhild's 
head hit me a thump like a post, and my mind misgive 
me, as I told Robin, it was not flesh and blood even. 

Be99. Yes ; bat this was not that child that I kissed. 

Margwy, No, miss, true ; but see, she had two childer 
on her bock at that time. 

Bess, Oh, it eannot be the same woman. 

C^eMT. How do you know it was the same woman, 
Margery % and how do you know this is the eame eliild, 
or doU-child, that she oaA on her backt 

[M&rgery looks at JMtn. 

Rohifu Why, master, Margery won*t say she is nwm, 
qaiie smre, to swear to its bSng the same child, becase 
she is Teiy careful not to wrong any one, beggar or 
oiher ; but, in my opinion, she luis good mson to th^ 
it.*-Now, tell on Margery, and don't be afear'd; voa 
know you dofl*t mean to wrong no one, but only to hin- 
der the master and mistress, and all these young oaes^ 
thai is so good, from being cheated out of their charity, 
that should be kept for them that desarves it. 

Mm-gery. That's trvs, so Til tell all : I went up to the 
ould bam, at Killogenesawce, thinking to find my white 
cock that strayed, and thinking of nothing else in the 
wide world, when, what should 1 find but this doll in the 
comer, and ever so many scr^w of rags aboot, and this 
beard of an okl man, that I minded was the beard of the 
iM blmd beggar-man, that was with the woman at the 
gate. 

Bess. Then that cannot be om* man, because he is not 
blind, or old, nor has he a beard. 

Margery, He took off the beard, maybe, miss, for hare 
it is in my hand. 

Casar. But our man has a wooden lej|, Margery. 

Margery. Maybe he put on the leg, sir. 

Casar, How could he put on the leg, Margery t 

RoHn, Oh ! they have, some of them beggars, wicksd 
ways ^sud means ci tekingoff beads mS pnttiaf sa 



t«t8, rm lMa«» ia grest tmmt; bnlldid Hot think, litt 
ttew, 00 mach wickedneM could gtt to the countiy. 

Csu€ar, WickedneM! but it's iaipossiUe! — what &td 
he do with his real leg? you doa't Uiiok he would eot 
It off t 

Rohm. No, master, but I think he might double it u|>, 
as they say them rogues have a knaok of doing. Mar- 
gery, show master, dear. 

M^trgery (tries te bend back Robin's kg). Oh! it's too 
trttlf, my poor Robin, and your legs are too honest legs 
for it. 

Cmstar (tries). And mine too~*atid my soldier's toO) I 
hope. 

Mmrgery. Well, I hope so ; I hope it will turn out so; 
good to hope the best. But I found a shoe too, and a 
bit of a stocking puUed off: and I locked out and I saw 
^be three beggars making away, and I watched till I 
seen them get over the ditch and the wall at the end ni 
the lawn, and so up to where yon was all playing be- 
fore the door. 

[Tke ehUdten look «tt one ttnotker, emd mre quiU 
silent for s mtfifife, and each sighs, 
Bnt there's one thing in Justice I ought to say« Robin; 
the boy, that's with them, we have nothing against 
him, sir ; he seems a poor innocent cratwr^ and he has 
an honest look, and maybe it's his misfortune, not his 
choice, to be with the likes of them. And they say 
he's an orphan boy, and God forbid I should wrong the 
orphan, and the deaf and dumb orphan, that can't hear 
what's brought again' him, nor plead for himsdf. 
, BoMs^ C^tsar^ and Jos. (exelmm) Good Margery 1 
' Mr, B, You say he is a dumb boy. 

Margery. I think so, sir : to the best of my opinion, 
they call him Dumby. 

Children. Oh! yes, he is damb, psps; w« aSI told 
5roa so, you know. 

Mr. B. True, my deUr, bat I tm not eevtain of k, 
nerertiieless ; the boy may pretend to be deaf and 
dumb as easily as the man pretended (bo be biiad and 
lame. 

• Btss. Oh, fittherf do yon think Ihai tins boy could 
possibly be so deceitful ! and — 

Jos. Oh, no ! he looks good. 

Mr. B. I wish I could be sure that he is good'; I 
•honkl then be as ready to da something for die boy, as 
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yoQj any of ymi, could wiafa; Imtivst Imntt make mj" 
self sure of the tnith. Ciesar, Bese, and you, my liUle 
Joscelin, think, if you can, of some way of finding out 
whether this boy is really deaf and dumb, or whether he 
is only pretending to be so. Your mother and I are go- 
ing to walk ; we shall return in half an hour; and if you 
think of an^r good way ef determining thifti^ you shall 
try it, or I will have it tried for you. 

Casar. VU go by myself to thrnk. [ExU Casar. 

Bess. 80 wUl I. [Em Bess. 

Jos, And so must I. [Exit Joscslm. 

Robin. God bless them, good childer ! they aie, sure 
enough. 

Mr, B. Margery, have you said any thing to the wo- 
man about the doll I . 

Margsry, Not a word» not a wwrd. 

Mr. B. Do not say any thing <^ it to anybody, and 
leave the doll and the heard here with me* 

Mrs. B. Go into the housekeeper's voook, Bohin and 
Man^ery, she is at tea, and will be glad to see you. 

Mr. B. And wait there till we come back, if you please. 
I [Exofmt Mr. and Mrs. Bridgeman. 

Margwy {to Robin). Then I hope he is deaf and durnb^ 
Robin. [ExemU. 



ACT 11. 



8CENE L-^The Hatl in Bridgeman Castle^Mrs. Bridge 
man — CtBsar—Bess^^and Joscehn. 



Bess. Mamma, did papa tell you I 

Mrs. B. Tell me wnat, my dear t 

CiBsar. Then he has not told her. Now, Bess, let 
me tell the three wavs that we have invented for try- 
ing whether deaf and dumb Andy is really deaf and 
dumb or not. 

Jos. Mamma, I have invented a way. 

Mrs. B. You! you little creature! you talk of invent- 
ing! 

Citsar. WeU, mamma, and it is a very good invention 
for him. Mamma, he is to go very softly behind l^y «- ^, 

Mrs.B. Who is to go behind who! 
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Vmsar. Oh ttia*«aii ! JosceHn i» to go very softly be- 
htnd the deaf and dumb boy, and to tickle him. 

Jos. And yooH see how softly and well I'll do it ; and 
if he is not reaUy dumb, I am sure he*ll cryprtm don't. 

Casar. Mamma, now lislen to my way : I have thought 
of a very easjr, common way, by which I ean midLe a 
charming horrible noise. 

Mrs, S. That I do not in the least doubt, my dear. 

CtBsar. A noise, mamma, that would startle any stran- 
ger who did not know what it is, and might mint him 
think that the whole house was coming down, or some- 
body tumbling from the top to the bottom of the stairs. 
{Cdtsmr runs up the staircase and calls) George ! George ! 
come out ana bring the basketfiil of turf from papaya 
bedchamber. 

[Georee appears in the gallery carrying a large has^ 
ketful of turf, 

Casar. Now, mamma, look how I balance it here, so 
that the least touch will empty it ; and then the turf will 
make such a tremendous noise, thundering down into that 
empty wooden sarcoph— , or whatever you call it, which 
is just underneath. Shall I let it fall for you, mamma I 

Mrs. B, No, thank you, my dear ; the hearing it once 
will be quite sufficient for me. 

Citsar. Oh ! then you intend to be present at our tri- 
als as well as papa — ^I'm glad of it. But I am not quite 
sure whether the overturning of this turf, or sounding 
the buglehom in his ear, will be the best. 

Mrs. S, Worst, you mean. How this poor Andy is 
to be tormented. 

Bess, Now, mamma, for my trial. You know pretty 
poll, Kitty's green parrot — ^well, she will lend it to me. 
It is used to me, am 1 can do what I please with it ; so 
I shall bring it in, without the boy's seeing^ what I'm 
' about, and when it is dose to him, 1 will stroke his head 
— ^pretty poll's head, I mean; and that instant it will 
scream out, for I've taught it long ago, ♦• Ah ! you rogue!** 
and if AndVis a rogue he will start, or— 

Casar, There, now, vou've said enough, Bess, W 
mamma listen to me. Mamma, do you know my fallier 
says, if he is convinced that the hoy is not a — what 
was it, Bess, that means a cheat I 

Bess, An impostor. 

Casar. lmpostot^-»if papa is convinced Andy is not 
an impostor, he will do something good for hinh-hedid 
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not tell us what, marama; and now we are aU ready, 
and I ¥niU ran and call papa. [Eait C^sar, 

Bess* I will ran down to Kitty for pretty poll. 

Mrs. B. Take care pretty poU does not txte you. 

Bess, It will not bite me, mamma ; but perhaps it will 
bite Andy. {ExewU. 



SCENE II.— A Servants' HaU-^Watty Brannigmh 

Winn$ff and Andy. 

Winny. Watty, Andy, put your heads close to me, till 
I tell you what I overheaid when I was pretending to be 
asleep and snoring. 

WaUy. What is it t ' 

Winny, Take care there wouldnH be any one over- 
hearing me there in the kitchen. 

WaUy. Never fear, they're all of 'em too busy, about 
the Lord knows what, that they always have to do in 
these big houses — what did you hear ? 

Winny. I heard one of them little childer, that is 'cu- 
ter than we thought 'em, telling the housekeeper that 
the father suspects us all tp be vagabonds and io^ioe- 
tures. 

Watty. That is very ungenerous of the gentleman, then. 

Wifmy, True for ye ; but it's you, Andy, they sus- 
pect of not being dumb, and they are to make a trial 
of ve, mind, someway, with a parrot, and a turf-stack, 
and tickling, and I don't know what ; but whatsomdever 
k bees, AiMy, stand to it» and don't be betraying your- 
self nor us. 

WaUy. Oh ! I hope you wouldn't, Andy. 

Andy, No ! not betray you, never, when you've been 
so good to me ; rather be flogg'd I would. But 1 wish I 
might confess the truth about myself— anight H 

Watty. Oh I murder! the trath! never! 

Wifmy, Why, then, he might say it was all a mistake 
about his being dumb, and that it was only a toothache 
he took hindered him to spake— couldn't he tell the 
truth about the rest ? 

Andy. Ay, let me tell of how good you was to me 
when my mother died of the /av«r, and you took me an 
orphant and kep' me from atarviag— Oh! let me teUthe 
truth about tbi^. 
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Wnmy. Ay, sure, the tmth w0aM do no liarm there. 
Watty. Oh! Til not have it-— PU have nothing to do 
'with the truth — for that wonH hang together with the rest 
of the story, that we have not a bit to put into our own 
OBOHths ; then how could we help him, the quality would 
ax. Oh! it's what it must be, all truth or none* The 
truth will only do for them that sticks to it close, and 
from the first. It's too late in life now, Winny Branni- 
gan, for you and me to be taking to it. 
. Jmdy. But not for me— it's early with me*— I wish I'd 
stuck to the truth then from the first— Oh ! let me tell 
the truth now! 

Watty. Will you betray us then ? 
Andy* Never — Oh ! I dont know what III do* 
Winny. Be Dmmi Andy^ that's all you can be» t 

Andy, I'll die before I'll betray yees, but I'm 8ony->- 
Watiy, Huah— here's one coming— be dumb* 

Unter Gettrgt. 

Charge. Whichaomever of you three be deaf and 
dumb, be pleased to follow me. 

Watty. That's he, poor dumby — Dumb Andy, sir; and 
he's delaf loo, from the hour he was bom. 

Winny. I'll spake to him on my fingers, such as they 
«re, and make him ainsible he's to go up and in wid you« 
sir. 

[Wmny speaks an her fingers, Andy nods and goes 
with the footnan. Exeunt Oeorge and Andy. 

Watty. Oh ! do you think Andy will be true to us t 
. Winny. He will, 111 engage. 

Watty. Come to the fut of the stairs, where we might 
hear a bit how he stands the trial — come off, for this 
.bees nor eoDvaaieot place for listening. 



8CfiN£ in. — Hdtl^Mr. and Mrs. Bridgeman in the gaU 
lery^C^Rsar, Bess, and Joscelin* i 

C!iBsar. Papa, I hope you are near enough to the turf- 
basket to make it empty itself the very mmute I put on 
my hati and not tUl then, remember, papa, if you 
please. 

Bess. And, mamma, were you so very good as to de- 
sire to have the eupper ready for the poor boy, if we 
ind that he really is not a cheat t 
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Afri. B. Tea ; wttCAerer I ring tke befl rapper will 
eome, ii^ 

Be99^ Oh ! mamma, doftH say (f*-! think— 1 h o p a - 

C<uar, So do 1 hope — 

Jot. So do I, with an my he»t ; and hope he may 
have some supper too. 

Casm*, Hush, Joseelia, heie he is. 

Enter George and Andy* 

Oeorge* The deaf and dvmh boy, sir, as yen desired. 
Cmsar {speakmr very loud). Come this way, if yon 
please, my good boy— come to this side oi the room. 

[Andy stand* perfeetiy stiU, 
Bess {repeats Umdsr still). My brother begs you will 
go to that mde of the room where he is standing. Oh ! 
my dear, he is perfectly deaf, yoii see^ 

Casar {aside). Hush, ray dear, 3F0« know if he is 

pretending, he hears every word yon say as well as I do. 

Bess, Now, Cssar, can yon imagine that he hears 

you, only look in his face ; does he look as if he heard ? 

Ctuar. Indeed, I do not think it possible he conld look 

no innocent and hcmest if he was cheating. 

Bess (low). My dear Caesar, did yon see hew he blushp 
ed as red as scarlet when you said honest 1 ^ 

Casar {aside to Bess), New I'll iqpeak lo him on my 
fingers, and ask him if he was bom dumb. 

[Ctesar speaks on his fingers, Andy attempts to ar^ 
SWOT, Bess and Casar repeat the letters as he 
makes the signs, 
I— c— a— n— t.— Cfan't tett. 
Cmsar. Can't tell! 

Bess, No ; how could he, whmi he was an infant, how 
could he know ? Did you see how hia fingeis trembled I 
Jos. Hush ! hush ! now for my trial. 

[Joscelin creeps behind him and tickles him — Andy 

writhes to this side and to that^ but wtaias no ea- 

clamaiion, 

Jos, Oh ! he is certainly dumb, for anybody who was 

not dumb would have called out, ^ OA, pray f pray d^Ct 

Hckte me!** long before this time. 

C<ssar [aside to Bess), Now if he simkis my trial*^ 
^ [Casar puts on his hat, and instawtly his father emph 

ties the turf-hasket from the gaUery^the turf 
fails into a turf-bos below Ufitk a tkundermg noise 
— Andy stands toith bis bmckto tkegaUoryjond a^ 
pears not to hear. 
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Ses9, Now for my trial ; and if he stands that !*-now 
for it !— Poll, Poll, not a word till I bid you — (Bess takes 
the parr0t out of the cage^ and strekee ku head-^tke parrai 
eeremns loudly) 
Oh ! you rogue ! oh ! you rogue ! 

[Andy stands as sttU as drfarSi and skates no sign of 
hsaring. 

^*^ U^fi^)' ^^ • ^'s deaf, he's deaf indeed. No- 
body can doubt it now. 

CtBsar {takes down from the wall a speaHng-trumpet, 
and roars through it). He is honest ! he is honest ! hear 
ye all men, and all women ? Are you conirinced now % 

Joe^ Mamma, mamma, ring the bell for supper.—- (ilfr«. 
Bridgeman rings the bell, and Mr. and Mrs. Bridgeman 
eeme down from the gallery ; the children all run to them^ 

I hope you are convinced now, papa! I hope you are 
convinced now, mamma ! 

Mrs, B. I am convinced that he is quite deaf, for he 
was tried when he was entirely off his guard. 

Mr, B, I believe you are right, my dear children, and 
I am heartily glad of it; I should be sorry to make you, 
who are young, suspicious. I hope that, though 1 am 
old, i am not very suspicious myself. 

Ctesar* No, indeed ; papa is never so^icious. Now 
I will go and get the hat and the trousers that you said 
I might give lum, papa. [Exit Cstsar, running. 

Jos, Oh ! take me with you, Caesar. [Eait Joscehn. 

JSnter George with supper — Bess sets a little table and a 
chair, ana makes signs to the dumb boy to eat — he obeys 
the signs which Mrs. Bridgeman makes'— Mr, Bridgeman, 
all the time, watches hifh attentively. 

Bess, He does not eat as eagerly as I expected he 
would, mamma. 

Re-enter Casar and Joscelin^ loaded unih clothes of differ'- 

ent sorts* 

Citsar, Mamma, may I give him this old, very old 
great-coat of mine, to keep him warm in the winter % 

Mrs, L. Yes, my dear ; but I am afraid it will hardly 
keep him warm. 

C<esar. Will this flannel waistcoat do, ma'am? and 
&ese trousers, papa 1 

Mrj B. He wiU never get them on, my dear. 

n. 30 
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CVmot. Oh yes, papa, yon will see fhey wffl gp an rerf 
easily. And this shirt, mamma, Kitty said Imight brinfr 
to ask you — ^and these shoes she gives him herself-'^^aiid 
this hat of mine, mamma, if you please. Here, poor 
deaf and dumb boy— here, they are all for you. 

[Makes signs to Andy that they are all far him — Job- 
celin jumps upon the chair behind Atm, and puts 
the hat on Andy^s head — Ctesar holds the great" 
coat for him to put on, 

Bess, Mamma, do you see the tears in his eyes t how 
grateful he looks. 

[Andy suddenly pushes the coat from Atm, throws the 
hat from his head, faUs down en his knees j bursts 
into tears, and exclaims^ 

Andy* I do not deserve it! I am not deaf! I am not 
dumb ! I am a cheat ! — But oh ! I don't know whetter 
I am dmng wrong or right now, this minnte^looking up 
to heaven). Oh ! if I luiew what was right to do ! — Bui 
I have no mother, no father — none to teach me. Oh ! 
if I'm wrong now, I can't help it — I could not stand 
your goodness and your pity of me — {sobHr^). I could 
not ! — I could not ! — that's the trial i could not stand- 
any thmg but that! and I would never have spoken. 
They might have flogged me as long as they could sitand 
(nrer me'^(starUng up^ and changing his look and tone). 
Oh! I promised I would not tell!-— I promised! — and 
I've broke my word — 9nd this is worse — Oh! worse 
than all I have done ! 

Bess, What does he mean by that, mamma t 

CoRsar, I do belie ve» papa, that he was forced to pre- 
tend to be dumb, and forced to be a cheat, by that vile 
man and woman. 

Mr, B, {in a loud voice). Ring the bell — send thaf man 
and woman up here. 

Andy {throws himself on his knees before Mr, Bridge* 
man). Send me to jail, sir ; do what you will with me ; 
I desarve it all ; and am here, ready to submit to all. 
But oh ! spare them, sir ; them that was good to me, an 
orphan boy, when I'd none other to help me.— Oh ! hear 
me, sir ; they took me, and nursed me, and reared me, 
from that day my mother died of the fever. Oh ! what- 
ever else they done bad, they were good and tender to 
me ; and now I am a traitor to them, and an informer! 
Then {calmly, and in a tone of despair) better for me I 
was dead, or had never been bom ; for I don't know, if 
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I ^«B to be killed this minute, what's right and what's 
wixm^) no more nor— 

Bess (puts her arm within her mother's)* Poor orphan! 

Jos, Poor boy ; I think he wishes to be good. 

C€tsar. Oh, if he had had a father and mother as I haTS. 
My dear fatlier, speak to him — Oh! tell him he is right 
new* 

[Mr. Bridgeman, while his children speak, appears 
agitated. 

Bess* Oh ! if he had had soch a father and mother aa 
good Robin Woods and Margery ! 

Mr, B. Send in Robin Woods and his wife, with that 
man and woman. 

{Andy clasps his ha$uts in a supplicating attitude. 

Mr. B. Fear nothing ; be assured, poor boy, that I wiU 
not make yon repent of having told the truth. 

Andy (aside). Oh ! if anybody, if any human crea^ 
ture had ever once only spoke to me so before in my 
whole life ! [He sobs and hides hie face, 

Mr. B. (aside to Mrs. B.)* Poor, ill-tauffht, unfortunate 
creature! he has quite touched me. But compassion 
should be of some use. We must have him better 
taught ; we must take him out of the hands of these 
people. 

Enter Rohin and Margery, 

' Robin. O sir ! the birds are flown far away by this 
time! 

Margery. Yes, ma'am, they left the servants' hall and 
kept in the passage a while ; and my mind misgives me . 
that they were near the door here, and heard something 
that made them take thertiselves off in a hurry ; and 
there I see them running across the field ; the man has 
got both his legs, sure enough : but myself is glad they 
are gone. 

Children. So are we all. 

Mr. B. On account of their humanity to this poor 
boy, I will let them off, otherwise I would have had them 

gursued and punished. Now we can do something* for 
im : if, as I believe, he really wishes to be good, he 
shall have an opportunity of being so. I now put him 
under the care of the most perfectly honest people I 
know — (turning to Robin Woods and Margery). This ex • 
cellent couple, whom I have now known these thirty 
years, and who, in all that time, never told me a Ue 
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neter said or did any thing that conld injure man, wt>- 
man, or child, and who have made themselves respected 
aobd loved by all who know them. 

RoHn mad Margery courtesy and bow, and say^ *' Thanks 
to yoar honour." 

Mr. B. Will yoa then, my good Robin^ and you, my 

good Margery, try, for one month, whether this boy can 
e made good for something ! 

Rohin. Troth we will, with all our hearts ; and we will 
never be remembering or throwing the past up again* 
him — so it's what he may do well and be happy yet, if 
he will. 

Andy, Oh ! blessings on yees ! will I. 

Casar (to Andy). So, Andy, you find it was best for 
you to tell the truth. 

Andtf, Troth it was ; no harm, but great ^ood, come 
b^ telhng the truth: Oh! then, if ever Vta m a ccmdi- 
tion, ril show my gratitude, so I will, to them that bu- 
ried my mother — Vd be bad, indeed, if I was not good 
to them that was good to me, wouldn't 1 1 Manetune^ 
I'm thankful Tm not forced to {^y the rogue any long- 
er. I'm no more Dumb Andy. [EseunL 
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ACT I. 

SCENE I. — A neW'fMwn field — Enter Cherry and PhUtp^ 
carrying a large basket of green houghs and flowers* 

Cherry. Here, Philip, let us set it down here, fof I am 
quite tired. 

Philip. Tired! But you must not be tired, Cherry; 
consider that this is my father's birthday, and we hare 
a great, great deal to do ! to make his lOom into abower 
with these green branches and honevsnckles. Oh, it 
win be beautifol, with roses here and there, in garlands ; 
and then we must make nosegays for papa and mamma, 
and aunts, and have a green bough for every house in 
the village. Oh ! Cherry, indeed you must not say you 
are tired. 

Cherry, Well, I will not: but I may say I am hot, 
may I noti 

Philip, Hot, are you ? weU, so am I, I must confess, 
hot enough, if that^s all : bat push your hat back, as I 
do — off with this frillikin ruff that you have about yotSr 
neck. There now, sit down comfortably, and I wiu fan 
you with this great fan — {Jans her mik a green bough). 
Is not that pleasant, Cherry ? 

Cherry, very pleasant, only I think it makes me hot- 
ter afterward ; besides, it must make you all the time so 
very hot doing it Now, Philip, let us madte our nose- 
aays : that wSl cool us best Here, i<hiB moss-roee bud, 
rU have for mamma. 

Philip. But it is not her birth^. 

Cherry, But she may have a rose ft>r all Chat, mwf 
not she f Here, Philip, is a beautifiil blush-rose for papa. 

Philip. Mamma should have the blush-rose, because 
she is a woman, and blushes. But 1 wiU teU yoa what, 
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Cherry, it will not be right to give papa a red, aiul 
mamma a white rose. 

Cherry, Why? 

Philip, Because it would seem as if they had quar- 
relled. 

Cherry (laughing). Quarrelled ! 

Philip (gravely). I assure you it is no laughing mat- 
ter, as y^u would luiow if ycHi had read the kastory of 
£ngland, as I have. A great while ago, in the dark 
ages, the houses of York and Lancaster — but you are 
not old enough to understand me. 

Cherry. But I know whttt I am old enough to under- 
stand, and something that you don't know, Philip. 

Philip, Whatt 

Cherry, Oh ! that is a secret. 

Philip. A secret ! and you will not tell it to Philip ! 

Cherry. No, not to Philip, or anybody : lor I was de- 
sired not. 

Philip. lB>y whomt 

Cherry. Oh! by somebody: but that's a secret too, 
and I have promised not to tell till Uie time comes, and 
the time will come this evening, this very evening — af- 
ter dinner — after tea, you will see ! — yoQ will be very 
m«ch surfMrised ; and you will be very happy, and you 
will then know all. 
I PhiUp. I know all now, Cherry. 
' Cherry. Oh! no, indeed, Philip, you do not know 
about Edwiflu 
, Philip. Yes, but I do. 
j Cherry. And about the play ! 
< PhiUp, Oh! hush ! take care— you promised not to 
telL 

Cherry. But sinee you know it — • 

Philip. But how do you know that I know it % 

Cherry. My dear ! did not you say so 1 

Philip. But you might tell me by accident more than 
I know ; and I should be very sorry for that, because it 
would not be right. 

Cherry, Then the best way is for you to tell me, 
Philip, all that you know. 

Philip. All that I know is, that my brother Edwin has 
written a little play for my father's birthday. 

Cherry, Ah! but I know the name. 

PhiUp. So do 1. 

Cketry. WhatisitI 
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Enter Felicn^ 

PUilip. Oh ! here's Felix come home at last— how do 
you do, Felix I 

Cherry. How do you doi Felix ? 

Felix. Felix ! Mr. Felix, I think you might say, chll- 
dren. 

Cherry, You hare grown very tall, indeed, since you 
have been in London $ you are quite a grown-up person 
now, I think. 

Felix. A grown-up person ! yes, to be sure I am, Lit- 
tle-one. 

Philip. But he is not as tall as our brother Edwin 
though — are you, Felix \ 

Felix. How can I tell, I have not measured mjrself 
since I came from London. 

Philip. Come, come then, and see Edwin directly, he 
will be so glad to see you ! 

Cherry. And then you can measure yourself with him 
too. 

Felix. I have no desire to measure myself with him, I 
can assure you. To be in such a hurry to measure 
one's self is so childish. 

Philip. Well, but it is not childish to be in a hurry to 
see one's friends, is it I 

Felix, That depends upon what sort of friends they 
are. * 

Philip. Sort of friends ! what do you mean 1 I know 
of but one sort of friends — good friends. 

Felix. But I know several sorts of friends; and so 
will you when you have been in London. For instance, 
there are town friends and countiy friends. 

Cherry. And country mice and city mice. Do you 
remember that fable, Felix ? 

Felix. Not I ; I have so many other things in my head 
now, I have no room for fables, I promise you. 

Philip. Cherry, let us go on with our business. 
^ Felix. And what is your mighty business, pray 1 what's 
all this trumpery 1 

i Cherry. Trumpery ! — Oh! Felix, don't kick my nose- 
gays, they are for my father and mother, and this is my 
father's birthday* 
' Felix. What is your father's birthday to me ? 

Cherry. Nothing, perhaps : but do, pray thesy if you 
pU-e-se^ stand a little farther off. 
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Fdix, I wonH stir. 

Philip {pushing). .You shall though ! — for you have no 
right to trample on my »ister*8 nosegays. 

Felix. Don't push me, or FU make you repetit* 

Philip. You cannot make me repent it, for I know it 
is right to defend my sister when she is trampled upon ; 
and if you had been in London a hundred times, and a 
hundred milhon of times, you could not make me be- 
lieve it to be wrong ; and if you beat me to a Jelly, yon 
could never make me repent of it 

Cherry (jnUting herself between them). Oh ! donH quar- 
rel, don*t fight. Felix, here's a rose for you. Philip, 
he' did not mean to do me any harm, Fm sure. Come, 
we had better go home and dress up my father's room 
— come, dear Philip, help to oarry this great basket, you 
see I cannot carry it by myself, and we shall be late, 
indeed we* shall. 

Philip. Well, Fll go with you, Cherry; but mind, I 
don't run, at least I £n't run away from you, Mr. Felix ; 
you may come after me and beat me, if you like it — 
and if you can. [Exeunt Cherry and Philip. 

Felix. Can .' you pi^y, you are beneath my notice. 
What a little savage it is ! I expected to be treated 
with rather more respect at my return to the country ; 
but these children have no manners — ^how should they, 
indeed ! And they don't know the difference between 
one person and another — ^they did not even take notice 
of my new coat. 

inter Edwin. 

Edwm. Fe — (aside) no, it cannot be Felix. I beg^oor 
pardon, sir, but I took you for a friend of mine. 

Felix. Very likely, sir. 
^ Edwin* It is Felix ! I cannot be mistaken in his voice* 

Felix. Really— that's odd. 
' Edwin. Come, come, Felix, shake hands, and don't 
play the fool; I am sure you must know me. 

Felix. Cannot you imagine it possible to forget you 1 

Edwin. Not possible for a /nwic/— what ! forget your 
old playfellow, Edwin— oh, you are only joking; you 
want to see how I shall take it. 

Felix. You don't take me, I find — did you never hear 
of cuttirig a man — of dropping a fellew^^t shirking a bore f 

Edwin. Shirking a bore ! 
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FeHs. You don't seem to see what I would be at : in 
plain English, you do not understand me. 

Edwin. No, indeed, I do not ; but shake hands, at any 
rate. 

Fetix, BonH shake my arm off, Uke a country clown 
—look, this is the way to shake hands genteelly — ^' I am 
very glad to see you, Mr. Edwin Spencer — d'y^do, 
d'y^do t — hope I have the pleasure to see you in good 
health 1 and all your house, I hope, 'scaped the influen- 
za ? Do me the honour to remember my compliznents to 
them : and do me the favour to tell me where you are, 
that I may leave my card the first opportunity." — Then 
bow or nod your head so, and pass on directly — that's 
the thing* 

Edwirw You are not serious % This is just like ehavac- 
ters I have read of in plays. Well, I must past on, as 
you call it, now, for I really am in a great hurry. 

Felix, In a hurry in the country — ^what can you have 
to do? 

Edwin. That's a secret. 

Felix. A secret worth knowing, hey 1 but you don't 
understand me. '* Secrets worth knowing^ is the title of 
a play I saw when I was in Lon'on. 

Edwin, Would you like to see a play to-night ? No— 
you would rather, I dare say, stay at home with your 
own father and mother, now you are just come back to 
them. 

Felix. As to that, I don't care ; but what sort of a play, 
I wonder, can you possibly get up in this place ; and 
what sort of a theatre canyon have — ^where on earth do 
you act ? 

Edwin, At the bowling-green. You must not expect 
fine things ; but, as it is summer time, the audience can 
all sit out of doors ; and we have carried the benches 
from the school-house*-dear good Dame Deborah lent 
them to us ; and she has worked so hard to make our 
dresses for us ! and Mr. Hampden has lent us, not only 
the bowling-green, but the two summer-houses, and the 
alcove : tnat alcove makes the prettiest theatre ! 

Felix, The prettiest theatre! it is a sign you have 
never seen a reai theatre. Oh ! if you had seen a real 
theatre, as I have ! 

Edwin. I am glad I have not, because I should then, 
perhaps, be discontented with ours ; and now we all like 
it very much : and I do so hope my father will be pleas- 
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ed ! Wliich way are you going now 1 If yon pass hy the 
school-house, do peep in, and you'll see them rehearsing 
" The 8milor*s Retum,^ that is the name of our little play* 
Willy Grant, whom you may remember, is to act the 
sailor, and he has a good notion of it, and he teaches the 
rest : come, do come ! won't you 1 [Exeunt, 



SCENE II.— il dome school^^Dame Deborah in an arm^ 
• cAatr, knitting — Children standing on each side of her^ 

some with papers^ as if getting by heart, some looking 

over the shoulders of their companions. 

WiUy, Look, dear dame, how well your Johnny^s 
trousers fit me ! and see my sailor's jacket ! now, don't 
I look like a sailor, just come home from sea ? ami hear 
how well I can whistle — (whistles the tune of '* ^7\c€u in 
the good ship Rover^^). That was not quite the tune; if 
you would but sing it once for me, good Dame Deborah. 

Ikme» Ah ! my dear boy, my singing days are oyer. 

Willy. Oh ! no, no, that they are not ; and I hope they 
never will be, while I am aliTO. 

Dame. How the youngster talks ! — {stroking his head)* 
I shall be laid in my grave long and long before you're 
a man. 

Willy (stopping her mouth). Don't talk of that, or you'll 
stop my whistling — (trying again to uhisile). I can't do 
it now. 

Dame, Well, I must sing for you, I see. 

Dame Deborah sings in a tremulous voice. 

" TWM in tBe good ship Rover, 

I sailed the world aroond ; ' 

And for three years and «rer, 

I ne'er touch'd British ground. 
At length in £ngland landed, 

I left the roaring main ; 
Found all relations stranded, 

And put to sea again." 

Dame. I forget the next verses, till we come to 
*' My precioas limb was lopped o£'* 

Rose (interrupting). Oh ! that about your precious limb, 
Willy, must be leu out ; for your leg must not be lopped 
oir, because you are to dance a hornpipe. 
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W!Rv> That's troej and I'M daBce it this niimite,tbM 
I mav be quite perfect. [He dances mhortyme. 

X^r Very ^It-wiy wefl done, my WiUy! but 
you should have a little stick mrfer yowr arm— that was 
the fiishien, t least in my days. 

Wm*. I hate owe here, and III peel it qmte white m 

a mintrte [*•'* *"•" '" ?**' '"* *''*' 

Rom. Dame, I have my part quite perfect now— dont 

^%^^ISio that, you wffl do weU enough ; wdy, my 
Rosy, take care not to speak so fast— and make your 

voice shake a little. . j » v.„ » 

JVoney. Mine is a Tery, very long P«rt, «md ' have * 

very, ven short memory; dear dame, will you prompt 

tee eWdingly leud-*e loud as tta8-<*i»/«j?). 
Danu. The lompany, lore, would hear that. Do not 

he frightened, and I dare say your memory wffl serve 

^S BSt'how can I help .being ««W»ne^ft»" f * 
many woplet Now I am not the least bit afrmd when 
1 am saying any thing to you, dame. 

Marv No. to be sure ; who conW be afra^ oi our 
da^^xcept naughty children. Dame J^rah, w^ 
ypu lend nie one of your nice fimtfid caps for this 

*^Sy! And your Hack mitteji^d b«t shoes to me t 
R^i^'^And your nice silkj^kej^hief to me t , 

e-Ar.J.'r^yVience-till I c^ find 

•"^^""^^Htb ^!— yott know none are afraid of 

"1^."'(lKS12r^* r«y good as to lend me you, 
^et food « because I am to be a very old woman. 

pX«. Not atan. you are only to be a middle-aged sort 
of^a? D^Xb^h's bW bonnet woulJjustdo 
fc,^^ the velvet hood for me, because I am to be a 
!^ «MwomMi ; a grandmother with a stick-Ais way. 
^,^„ V^SJTtnieTbttt Dame Deborah's Sundaj bon- 
nefelIs?lCk'>«^et' oh! I could not thfnk of 
that if 8 a ffreat deal too good for me. 
*o;„iL". O^yes, it is a great deal too good for us to 

meddle with* 

II Q 3^ 
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Dame. My dan etuifiaen,lio net think mv thnr I 
have in this world is too good for you. To besSfc 
that 8 htlle enough ; but, wch as it is, you aie heartUv 
welcome, for you are good children, and I love you om 
and all. It is the greatest pleasure I have on earth to 
see you happy, dears, and in your own inaoeeot plav* to 
help you all I can. Here, Rose, love, take this key, fog 
you understand a lock, and unlock yonder pressT and 
there you may suit yourselves to your fanciesToiilv 
dpnt lose my black silk mittens; and leave ma one 
clean cap for this evening, dears— (/A« chiUrm go to rum' 
mage-DarM Deborah aside). They ai« as good children, 
I wiU say rt«< for them, though I should aot praise 'em. 
being all, 1 may say, my own, as much as if they were 
a^tom my own ; they are as good children as any on 
the face of this earth— always speaking the truth -and 
honest, so that 1 could trust'thii an^l^re^'wlS 
any thing, or anybody j-then so duti/ul, so wiUkur and 
S™"5' " ?*«tt-te'J»^'-«i, and sog«tef«l forSehU 
Sff «^H^M"' *^'"' ^f^ enougTat their n^dlea 
t^t ^*" **"■ '«*»»» "^^y* backSrard at their iWkl^ 
to their r!/'^ TL^^ ^"^^ '^•"•S* «"»» •»•• Thekdnfy 
£v^ teuShf tw'^TK"*.!*'''*?'' ««' ^ foremos" ? 
^mo^ w I sh^^ii***-^** **( "y ^^y 5 ««d if I die 
score R^i'tthifi*^*® *••* * <='«*' conscience on that 

shoes have high heels, and ^^iJ^ ^^^aIZ 

WMy. Girls, never mind vour Iwela .' j i. ^ 
caps, and boniiets, but let us t^ ^ di^'»<^. »"* 
of my coming home. Hew, Z^yt, ^U¥'P"* 
gKmdmothe^-here's your sUck^Ker?^ you^ "/ 
&' «t you down Tn the grei chairwadiJ^of'^ 
book. Now, grandmother, remember youSiiat%S[ 
know me too soon, or you spoU alL I seem voSkn^w 
only a strange gentleman aslt were , and Ms tWto' 
you So you keep on minding your bio^y^Xow mU 
ural like ; and you must not Itkre at the DMsenaer • ^ 
do rememberttat you are very, »^ oM.^"" ^ * ^, 
Rose. Ay, sure ; have not I a velvet iood •:»<. fi«j 
under my chin ? »wvei aooo, see, tied 

Willy. But that won't do quite of itself. It won't do,' 
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if you JnmptfiQtit Wnambly, Mid t«m your head so quick 
and smart. You must keep in mind that your eyes be 
diiB, and that yon cant see without your spectacles ; 
mod you must stick 'em on your nose without laughing 
•*-this way — natural-like; and tsdke 'em off, and wipe 
^m slow, with your apron, as our dame does ; and then 
put your finger in your book, to keep your place; Mid 
iiold the spectacles, so — do try to look like a resd old 
woman. 

Rose {^ sitt m the attitude cf anM woman), is that 
it ? I hope I am old enough now to please you, and slow 
enough too: I cannot, for the life of me, be slower than 
this ; and Master Edwin himself said I was slow enough 
last time ; but you are more particular, by a great deal, 
than he ; howsomever, I will not be cross. Ami cross. 
Dame Deborah ? 

Iktme, Not more than an old woman may be— «a old 
woman may be cross sometimes. 

Rose. But you are never cross ; and I will be such an 
old woman as you are. 

Willy. That will do bravely, Rosy — {fixes her hand in 
the proper position). Now, all I ask of you. Rosy, is to 
take -heed not to know me till the old dog jumps up and 
licks my hand. First, when he comes up smelling, you 
are to call him away, and bid him not to be troublesome 
to the gentleman — you must call out '• Keeper ! Keeper ! 
come hither ! come hither, sir !" But the dog knows bet- 
ter ; he keeps wagging his tail, and won't go back to 
you ; then he jumps up, and puts his paws on my breast $ 
and you cry, ^ Down ! down !" in a fuss, because of Ms 
dirty paws : then he ticks my hand. 

Rose, And then I may speak, sure 1 And then I may 
throw down my spinnimr-^'heel, and cry, " My boy, 
Willy I my own good grandson, Willy !" 

WUfy. But stay; we are not eome to that yet. 
Whew'sthereal dog— Keeper! Keeper? Keeper! He'd 
eome to my whistle if he was at the land's end (wMs- 
ties). Keeper! Keeper! Keeper! I'll have him here in a 
trice — {Eidt whistling). Sit still, Rosy— stock still. 

Dame. Bat I be m^ afraid, when Willy has Mm, 
Keei^r will never do his part right. 

Rose, Oh! dear dame, if you'd teach Mm your own^ 
self, he could not but leam. 

Dame [shaking her head). Ah ! my child, he's too old 
to Ifetai; and I do not know how to teach dog^} I had 
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n^9T teaeh yoa ten hnnd r t d ' fl m t is fte wj, one tiKW- 
6said times over. 

Bote. Oh! 1 wish Willy and his dog woold flsake 
haste, for Fm tired sitting stoek sttU, waging for hiiB ; 
and my hand has the cramp, so it has. I wish he would 
come — do look out for luni» Daisy! What have we 
here! 

Enter Jenny Parrot^ with dandboats, 

Jenny, Dear heart ! ipity me ! Such a load— so hot tip 
the hui; and such rough road! HaTenH waB^ed so 
nach this tweVmonth, except in London streets» which 
is as smooth as my hand. 

J>ame {aside). Rosy, my spectacles, dear; ttiev^ on 
your nose. Who is it! — {aloud). Jenny Panot! wel- 
come, welcome, Jenny — sit ye down. 

Jenny {throws herself into the darnels chair). I han't a leg 
to stand upon, I vow and puitest. 

Ihme. Tired after your journey ? 'Tis a long journey 
enough — when did you get home % 

Jenny. Last nigm at tea. 

Dame. And we not know till now ! Well ! if your 
mother had been alive, she'd have been here to tell aae, 
if it were ten o'clock al night even, that she had oc^ne. 
But I won't scold ; you are very good to cone fU all ; 
for, maybe, you are wanted at home. 

Jenny. No no ; my young lady sent me here this min- 
ute. Besides, as to being wanted, I'm my own mistress, 
for else I shocddn't condescend to stay with her, for I 
eould have got places iteough, and with the quality, in 
lion'on. Oh ! Lon'on is a mie plaee ! 'Tis a pity you 
were never there, Mistress Deborah. 

Dame. CaU me daoM, if you foe pleasedy Jenny Pw- 
rot. 

Jenny {speaking very quiekly). W^, Dame Deborah, 
as I was saying, you've no notion of the fine tlni^ I've 
seed since I seed you ; such loads of fine ladies, and fine 
gentlemen, and miUiners^ and mantuamakepst and laee, 
and ribands, and coadies, and fans, and di'monds, and 
feathers, and flowess, and faresst and balls, and Sad- 
ler's Weils, and lions, and bears, and the !ZWr» and St. 
Paul's, and bonnets, and eims, and the king, and the 
queen, and the princesses, and the wax-weak. 

Dame. Take breath, Jenny. 

Jenny. Breath, Cnrsootb I d^ think Pmin aaasthna I* 
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V^kf I QMdd talk tea tknes as miich wUbout ever U- 
king breatK, except you put me out. Where was 1 1 Oh, 
3^. Jane, says my young lady to me (for nobody, dame, 
ever catis me any thing but Mrs, Jtme), we must see 
every thing, Mrs. Jane, says she. Says I, to be sure, 
nia*am 'tis so fitting for a young lady like you to see 
every thing that is to be seen. So hurry skurry went 
we, dress, dress, diess ; rattle, rattle, rattle. Lord ! y oull 
not kBOfw my young lady again ; every tittle an her spick 
and span new from the top on her hesul to the sole <m her 
focMt, silk stockings and all flesh coloured ! Miss Babber- 
ly was always tasty. But how now, children I for your 
life don^t lay your dirty fingers on that there bandbox. 

Dmne, Their fingers be seldom or never dirty, I will 
say that for them. But stand back, dears, for you have 
nothing to do widi bandboxes, and I am not sorry for 
it — ^no ofience. 

Jenny. Bui if you knewed what was in that bandbox 
-^-*tet Fm to be mumchance — my young lady's to tell att. 
Good-by to you, dame, I've not had time to say a word 
yet, but some other day — some other time — ^not a syUa- 
i^ am I to say till Miss Babberly comes. 

Dame, Miss Babberly ! Is she coming here ? 

Jenny, Ay is she — will be here by-and-by — didn't I 
tell you so 1 that was what I came to say. Miss Bab- 
berly sent me on to give ye notice, and woiddaU let me 
stay to finish dressing on her out 

Dame, Dressing her out! to come herel 

Jenny. No, no ; but to go through the village. Folks 
would stare indeed if she vfaiCt dressed somewhat exti^or- 
dinary, just come from Lon'on. Well, I'm glad she didn^t 
come along with me, for when she's by there's no getting 
in a word endways, or edgeways, or any ways, she likes 
to have all the talk to herself, that's the plague of it. 
Now I must be going to the bowling-green to tell the 
Lon'on news, and then to Sqmre Strut's, for his nurse's 
maid's my foster-brother's sister, so for old relation's 
sake must give her a call, and then to Mrs. Blair's, for 
her housekeeper's brother's son's married to my cousin- 
german Peggy Patten, you know, so she must have a 
call. Lord ! when one comes from Lon'on, one has so 
many friends to call upon, and so much to do, and so 
much to say, one ha' need have a handered heads, and a 
ItKHtsand legs, and a hundered thousand tongues, so geod- 
morrow to you, dame, I ha'n't had time to say a word 

31* 
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toyoQibvtwOlprefleHtly. CiiildnB,not ttefercnUke 
Inmdboxes, on your perU ! [ExU Jemmf PwrreL 

Dame. Well, if her poor Umga» be not tirc!d before 
night, it wiU be a wendeiiid tongue. But I loved tak- 
ing once upon a time mvself, 1 remember ; and we most 
not expect to find gray Beads upon green shoolders* es- 
pecially when just come fiom London. Children, dens, 
fee us carry ^se bandboxes ; they will be safer tliero— 

Rose. But you know we must not lay a finger itptmk 
them for our liv6s, dame. 

Dame, Then open the door for me, and I will cmy 
Hiem myself; though, to my knowledge, I never car- 
ried a bandbox in my life before. 

[E»it dame, carrying a kand6a9» Bos6^ -Mery, mid 
ckildren/oUaw.' 

Bm9. Oh! if the bandbox should open! 

Mary. Oh ! if it should fall ! 

ItMe* Vm glad I'm not to carry it. I wonder wkat*s 
init! [EmmmU 



ACT II 

SCBNE L^Edmn, PhiHp, and Cherry>-^Edmim whlm^ 

ai asmaUtMe. 

Cherry. Make haste! make haste! write very fast, as 
piq)a does. 

Edwin. When 1 have finished all these notes, you will 
fold them m). Cherry, and Philip will seal them. 

Cherry. But lei me seal some, Philip— only let me 
press the seal down, will you I I am old enough for 
that. 

Philip. We shall see. Have you written to invite 
everybody in the village, Edwin 1 

Cherry. Let us count how many notes are there— one, 
two, three. 

EnUr Fdix-^Edmn rises and comes fotvuird — Philip m^ 
Cherry remain at the tabic folding notes, 

* Feltx. Well, I've called, as yon denied, to see tlw 
children's theatre. 



I 
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Edwin. ThMik yM; aad do yqa ttiink it will do! 

Felix (whips his boots and sneers). Wliy, as to that, if 
you ask my opinioD, as a friend, candidly, I think the 
thing will be a horrid bore : it will never do, even for 
the country — take my advice, and give it up. 

nUip mid CMtny, Give it up ! give it up.l Oh no> £d- 
vm, don't give it up. 

Cherrf, 1 an aure papa and mamma will like it. 

Pkitip, And all the poorehildren« and Dame Deborah, 
and everybody, would be so much disappointed. Oh ! 
donH grve it up. 

Edwin, Perhaps, Felix, you could show me some of 
the faults, that 1 miffht mend them. 

FsUa (sareaMicaliy), Ton my honour, I see no faults 
that can be mended^ But why did not you take some 
vtal play ; some of the new plays that have been acted 
in London ? then we might have had a chance of some 
finv instead of all this stupid stuff, about children, and 
grandmothers, and old nurses. 

Edwin. I never saw any of the new plays. 

Felix. Never ! then how could ^ou, my dear fdlow, 
possibly think of writing anything in the dramatic line, 
as they call it* 

Edmn. You know, mine is only a little play for chil- 
dren. 

PhMp. But will you, Felix, who have seen so many 
of these grand plvrs that have been acted in London, 
teH us wlMt sort of things they are ? 

FeHa. Oh, I could not make such children as you un- 
derstand any thinff about them. 

Edwin. mxX perhaps I could understand them. Try, 
will you? 

Felix. Really, I donH remember exactly: Fve seenso 
many, they are jumbled together in my head ; and they 
are ao like one another, thire's no telling 'em asunder. 
There's a ♦••••• good character in one — I forget which. 

Cherry (aside to Philip). Did you hear the word Felix 
4MUd beiore good character t 

Felix. A ***♦•• good character, upon my honour. 
There's a man that's a buck, and has been a tailor ; and 
he^s alwltys saying, Push on! keep moving ! push on! 
htep moving! 

, x?AoNi. But is that allhesayst 
I FtUx. All that I remember. You know, one ooly re- 
jnembera the good things. 
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Edwin. Well, bat I suppose he does sometbing rery 
diverting. 

Felix. Yes, that he does. He tears his coat, and his 
father takes it off to mend it. 

Edwin. Upon the stage? 

FeUx, Yes, upon the stage : for the father was a tailor 
too, therefore it was quite in cAan»<«r-^uite natiiral. 
So the son stands witnoot his coat ; and whMe he is 
standing in that condition, a fine lady with a gveait' for- 
tune, whom he Is courting, comes pop in upon them ; 
and then he scrambles and shuffles himself into his cost, 
this way — {inflates) ; and he, ot the father tailor, I forget 
which, sits down upon the needle, and piicks himself; 
and then all the house clap, and cry, encore ! encore ! 

Edwin. But this is a fatrce, is not it f 

Felix. No, no,it*s a comedy: surely I must know, 
that have been in Lon*bn, and' have read the playbffi. 
The farce alwa3rs comes after the play*^k> yon under* 
stand ? First there is a tragedy, or else a comedy, do 
ye see ; and afterward a farce. Now this did not come 
afterward, so it could not be a farce, you know ; and it 
could not be a tragedy, because there was no kiUiog^ 
and it ended happily ; so it must be a comedy. 

Edwin, But are all things that are aeidier tragedies 
nor farces, comedies \ 

Felix, To be sure, what else can they be, unless ihey 
are operas ; and those are all singing^dmost. 

Edwin. But all the new comedies caraiot be Uke tins, 
Felix % What other characters do you remember ? 

Felix. 1 donH recollect any in particular ; but Iknow, 
in general, there is always a dasher, a buck, a dandy ; 
and he must walk this way, and stand this way, and 
lounge this way ; and he must swear and slash id)Out; 
and he must have a whip or a little stick ; and his neck 
must be made as thick as his body with cravats over his 
chin — thaf s his character. 

Edwin. His dress, you mean. 

Felix, Well, but 1 tell you, the dress makes the char- 
acter. 

Edwin. Oh, I did not know thaft. 

Felix. For sometimes a man that's dressed in diar- 
acter makes the house roar before he has said a word. 
Then there must be a fine lady, a fiirt, a coquette ; and 
riie must be dressed too in the tip, tip, top of the 
tashion; and she must stare Ma tMify,or put up her 
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glass 80 ; and evfiryhody^ 'squires, and baronets, and 
>rd8, and all, must be in iove with her ; 1 mean if she 
has a large fortune ; and if she has nothing, then some 
ridiculous, old, <rid man, hobbling this way^ must be in 
love with her, and she most quiz him. 

Philip. Quiz him ! what's that ? 

Felixp Pshaw : 1 can't explain it-— buteverjrbody knows 
— ^those that ar'n't in the fashion are quizzes ; and all 
poor people, and old people, uncles and aunts, mothers 
and fathers in wigs, are quizzes, and always are quizzed 
in the new plays; without them there could be no fun. 
Why do you look so stupid, child ?~-(to Philip). 

Philip. Because.I do not understand what you mean 
by qoiszing, and quiasEed, and quiz. 

Cherry. Loek in the dictionary, cannot you, Philip ? 

Edum> You will not find it in the dictionary, my 
dear. 

Feltx, No, no, because it is a fashionable word. How 
can yon be so stupidr child ! it means taking a person in 
—makiBg thwn kM^ like fools-^making a joke of them. 

Philip. But, then, what did you mean by quizzing 
Mhisrs, and mothers, imd uncles, and aunts, and poor 
pe^le, and old people Y 

J^bir (with w^imie eoniemfi). Child 1 I wish you would 
not pester me with such foolish questions : what can 
yon know of the w(nld« and how can I explain these 
things to you t 

Cherry. Come away, Philip, let as mind our business, 
and seal the notes — I'll hght the candle. [EsU Cherry. 

Felis. Where was II Oh, besides a fine dashing gen- 
tlenaa, and a fine dashing lady^ and some quizzical old 
people, there must be attorneys and apothecaries, that 
are always ridici^QS; and •Imm must be an Iririiman 
to make blundmns, and talk with the brogue ; and there 

■mst OS a Freuuhuiuu to UtMk br^on fiagUoh, and say 

dis and datj and a few words of French — eomme ilfaml'^ 
je me ecms qnoif-^pardamnez nun — taut mu canirmire ; and 
then the scenes must change very often; and there 
MHSt be some good 80Dg»*-nonsense songs. 
Edwm. What do you mean by nonsense soQgs f 
FeHx. Oh, any thing will do» if you sing it well ; tor 
instance— (itfi^«). 

«• Wiih a wiK^wig-wBg ; 
Withajis-Hg'jac; 
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With a crick-ciick'cnck ; 
With a iiick'iiickHiack ; 
With a whack-wback-whack ; 
On the back-back-back.** 

PhUip. Oh, Felix! bnt rra%/ it is Ifte alitlle chikTs 
song. 

Felix, No matter what it is like, it is'very much ad- 
mired — quite the rage. 

Rc'enter CJierry, with a candle- 

But this is nothing to «" 7^ little Jartking rutkHght.^* 
Give me that candle, Cherry, and you shall hear it. 

[Felix sings "* The Little Farthing RHshlightJ" 

Philip and Cherry {laugh). Oh, FeHx ! it is impossitrfe 
that grown-up people can be so very siliy. 

Felix, Silly ! nothing^s silly that^s the fashion. 

Unter a Servant. 

Servant. Mr. Edwin, there's a pedler below ; he has a 
load of line things: toothpiek-cases, and pins, and 
broaches, and watches. 

Feha, Who wo«ld look at suefa tmvefiing feUow^ 
trumpery, that has been in London? 

Edwin. We do not waitt any tlusg^-donH keep* the 
poor man wuting. 

Cherry. But, l^win, let us look at the pretty boxes 
and things. 

PhUip. And the watches ! Oh, Edwin ! let as look at 
the watches. 

Edwin, As we do not intend to buy -any thing from ^ 
this man, we should not give Inm ttie trouble of open* 
ing his pack. 

PhUip, No; to be snre we should not 
i Edmn. Tell him that he need not wait. 

has cut his leg sadly. 

Edwin. Cut his leg ! Let us go «id see him« perhafis 
we can do some good — {Edwin g&ing). 

Cherry. Oh! 1 know an exee&ent thiag-^iuit! Dune 
Deborah said so— -Dame Deborah is the best persoh in 
die world for lint, when I cat my hand. On, Philip ! 
stay for me. 

Philip. Come along then, quick. . 

[ExeusU Philip and Cherry. 4 

Felix. Lord! what a fuss abou^ * cut on a pedler's 
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thin: why, if it was the king, or my lord mayor him- 
self, they could not run faster. But, poor children, they 
know nothing of the worlds— how should they 1 — {goes to 
the t0bk and looks at ike notes). Heyday; what a parcel 
of notes — invitations to the world and his wife, to see 
Uus foolish ]^y« Edwin thinks to have all the village 
al his beck, I see ; and to be lord of the manor, and king 
over us all I But it shaVt do— it sha'n't do. He may 
invite as many people as he pleases ; but I'm too sharp 
for him. His play shall not be acted to-night, that I'm 
resolved upon. rU outwit him yet, or my name is not 
Felix. [Exit. 
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SCENE Ih^Tke Dame Schofd^Dame Deborah in her 
great chair, knitting — Enter Miss Bdbberly, 

Miss B. So, Dame D.eborah, are you alive still ? Look- 
ing, for all the world, just as you used to do before I 
went to London. 

Dame, Ay, miss, just as I used to do, and I hope, miss, 
you are the same. 

Miss B* (aside). The same ! Has the old trowdledum 
no eyes 1 — (aloud). Why, Dame Deborah, you must be as 
old as Paul's, or the Monument, at least ; I remember 
YQU sitting in that very chair, knitting, ever siiMce I was 
born. La ! how tired you must be ; and every one of 
the old things, and the Bible and all, just the same as 
before I went to London. La ! how dull you must be ; 
and have you only the old little comer of a garden 
(lookirtg out), that you used to have ? 

Dame, No more, miss ; but 1 be happy — at your ser- 
vice. 

Miss J3. Why, how c^ you be happy with such a 
little bit of a thing T our town-garden is twenty times as 
big ; and I and papa are always fretting because it is no 
higger. 

Dame. Ah, Miss ! a little thing will make a person 
happy if they be so inclinable ; and all the great things 
in this mortal world will not do as much if they be not 
so inclined. 

Miss B. Very true, very likely ; but I did not come 
here to be preached to. Pray, did not my maid Jane 
leave a banabox here ? 
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Vanie. Ay, she did {going for tht Bandbox, and brings 
ing it out), and here it is, safe, miss. What wotdd yo« 
be pleased to have dohe with it! 

Miss B, {opening it). In the first and fbremDst ^ce^ 
dame, you must do something for me. 

Dame, Any service in my power, and in reason and 
right, you may be sure of worn me. Miss Babbcriy ; fbr 
I loved your mother from the time she was this high, 
learning her criss-cross row at my knee ; she was as 
sweet a child, God Wess her, as — 

Miss B. {interrupting). Ay, I dare say she was. I won* 
der they did not send her to a London school ; but that*s 
over now. Look here. Dame Deborah {opening the 
bandbox), look at this elegant silk shawl handkerchief, as 
good as new ; I never wore it, but at my Lady Grim* 
^m*8 one night, and once at Yauxhallt and ooce at 
Ranela^h, and twice at the piiay. I doo*t kw>w what 
my maid, Mrs. Jane, will say to my giving away so 
good a thing, which, by rigirt, oaght to be hers ; but 
here, dame, take it, and now — 

Dame. I ask your pardon, miss, I cannot take it. It 
would not become me to wear such a fine thin^ ; but I 
am as much beholden to you as if I took it ; and glad, 
moreover, I am, to see you have so much of your moth- 
er's heart, to think, when far away, of a poor old 
woman. 

Miss B, {aside). La ! how she mistakes ; Vm sure I 
never thought of her when! was away— (a/owrf). Come, 
come, take this shawl, without more parading or pala- 
ver ; and throw away this horrid dowdy thing, that looks 
as if you had worn it these hundred years. 

Dame. No, miss, no : with your good leaye, 1 value 
this, plain serge though it be, above all the shawls, silk 
or other, that ever can be ; for it was made of the spin- 
nings of my dear children, two generations of them ; 
and your own sweet mother had her hand in It. I think 
1 see her now, a-tuming that very wheel yonder, under 
my own eye, for the first time. Pretty soul ! God Uess 
her little fingers ! 

Miss B. {aside). She's doting, certainly. SheM talk 
for ever if I'd let her, I believe. 

Dame {after wiping her eyes). Well, Miss Babberiy, 
pray be pleased to tell me what I can do to serve you ; 
for 'twill be a satisfaction to me to do any thing, be it 
ever so little, for your mother's daughter. 
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Miss B, What I want, in titilli, is little eiicmgli^-Kiiily 
yoor old 49cho^*beiielie8 for lo-nigtit. 

Dame. Ah ! you should be heartily welcome to them, 
fniBB, only that I have {Mromiaed them to Master Edwin 
ibr to^Mgbt : 'tas his fa^her'a birthday, and he has made 
a little play for our young folks to act ; and aU the Til- 
lage, attd eren old I, reckon to be at the bowling-green 
"^snigi^by six o^elock. 

MissB. WeM, well, I know aH that; but my breliher 
Felix and I have a scheme of our own, and we must 
bare thw benches, do yon understand ? and we'll show 
your youftg Iblks how to do something better worth see*- 
mg by aU Sie vMlage than this aonaensical play of Mas- 
ter Edwin's, as you call him. What can he know of 
|iiaEy«-^e that has never bemi in Lon'onf 

Dame* Indeed^ Miss Babberly, I cannot say as to that : 
kfSA this I know, that I hate promised him my benches. 

Miss B, Pooh! what signifies yomr promise 1 

Ditme* iify framise t what aigmes it, miss \ Poor as I 
nm, my promise is as mach to me^-«8 much, ay, as 
mountains ^ sliawls would be to you, Miss Babberly. 

M^ B, La! how ^le woman talks. 

Dtme. Though I be Mhedy, I woiM not break my 
promise, look you, ior anybody vpon earth, miss : not 
for the q«een?s majesty, if so be she were to come4own 
from 4ier tlirOne in her royal robes, and crown uponher 
luead, to tftiis ipoor cottage, smd say to me. Dame Debo*- 
mh, break your wovd m me, and 1% make yeu a dutch^ 
-ess : i woiud aoMke «aswer-«No, ptease your queenshlfs 
I have a soul to be saved as well as your majesty's lady^ 
Mp'^ andaato'beiiig adutdhoss hereupon earth,Itock 
4MI to be soomaft angid in heaven. 

Miss B, You an angel ! you look wondtous hke otie, 
indeed! you must alter greatly before you aire a^ angek 

Dame, True, Miss Babberly ; »id great alterations do 
^oome to pass in airitort time, as weaee in people oven 
here upon earth. 

Mhos B* 4Bo Mie shoit and ilheknig of itis, thst you 
won't lend us yowr old benches. 

Dame, I eanaot, miss, having promised to lend them 
to another. 

Miss B. La ! you could make an excuse, if you had 
but a m'md. Could not you say that yeu did not know 
we was to come home ; and that you'd promised them 
first, long ago, to me ? 

II 33 
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Bame. Woald not that be a lie, miss % 

Miss B, Dear me, no ; that's only called an excuse in 
Lon'on. 

Dame* I never was in Lon'on, miss — (aside); and wish 
you had never been there neither, if this is aU the good 
you've learned by it. 

Miss B. Keep your old benches to yourself then ; 
ril be bound we'll do as well without them ; and, lUl an- 
swer for it, ril get your liHU dears to do what we want 
in spite of you. 

Dame. It will not be in spite of me, if it be any thing 
right that you want of them; and in spite of you — no 
offence meant, Miss Babberly — they will not do any 
thing that's wrong. 

Miss B. Right or wrong, I'll make them do whatever 
I choose— (/>ame shakes her head). That is, when you 
are not by to shake your head at tiiem, and inghlea 
them out of their wits. 

Dame. As to that, they ben't a bit afraid of me^ miss ; 
'tis only of doing wrong they be taught to be afraid ; I 
will not say a word to them, one way or other, but just 
stand by, this way ; and do you ask them. Miss Babber- 
ly, what you please : if it be right, they'll say, yes : if 
wrong (striking her stick on the ground)^ they'll say, no ! 

Miss B. (softening her voice). Oh, come, come. Dame 
Deborah, don't be so stiff and cross^ but do you get 
them to do what I want. I only just want these chil- 
dren to give up acting this foolish play of Edwin's ; and 
jay Inrother and I will show them lu>w to act a much bet- 
ter. 

. Dame. Oh ! surely. Miss Babberly, you would not ask 
them to do such an illnatured thing by pocff Mr. Edwin, 
when he has taken such pains to get this little play ready 
for his father's birthday. 

Miss B. He was very illnatured to me ; he did not 
dance with me this time last year at the ball ; and one 
bad turn deserves another. 

Dame. And ean you, Miss Babberly, remember to bear 
malice a whole year ? No, no, take my advice. 
. Miss B. I don't want any advice^I hate advice-*all I 
ask of you is to let me see the children — where are 
theyt 

Dame. They be out in the field hard by ; but, if I ring 
this little bell, they wiU be here in a trice. 

Miss B. Ring it then— ring it (hrectly. 
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J>tame. Ah ! my dear Miss Babberly, do^^^ thinkabit, 
and youUl not go to do a spiteful thing, and you'll not go 
to spoil all the sport of these innocent little ones, and 
breed ill-wil>, especially on this happy day — {Dame Dei- 
orak Imfs her hand affectionately on Miss Babberly^s arm\ 
Ah ! my dear miss, think a bit, think a bit, do-y^ ! pray! 

Miss B, (shaking her off). I have thought long enough, 
and I hate thinking. Ring ! ring ! that's all I want of 
yon : rin^, ring, and no more preaching — if you won't 
ring, / will, * 

[The dame sighs j and leans on her stick — Miss Bab- 
heriy snatches the bell and rings. 



SCENE llh—Enter the chadren—Miss Bahberly, taking 
artificial flowers out of a bandbox. 

Miss B. Come, children ! 1 want ^ou to do something 
for me. Look at these beautiful thmgs, just fresh fiom 
London. I'll give you these if you'll do what I want. 

All the children exclaim. How pretty ! how pretty ! 

Ntmey. How like a real lilaoh !*«^i should uke to have 
that pretty bunch of labiimnms. 

Mary. And these roses — oh ! how pretty they are ; 
hut they have no smell. I would much rather have the 
real sweet roses in our dame's garden. 

Miss Bi But real roses wither in a minute. Now, 
you may stick these artificial flowers in your bonnet, and 
they will last for ever. Don't they look pr«tty this 
way 1 — (placing them in Mary^s hat). 

kannmk (laughing). They look very odd, Mary, in your 
old hat. 1 don't tmnk they are suited to us poor chil^ 
dren. 

Miss B. Very likely— yet they are quite the fashion, 
1 assure you. 

Rose. But we know nothing of fashion — ^we care noth- 
ing for fashion ! 

Miss B. (aside). They are the most stupid countrified 
creatures I ever8aw*-(a/0tid). But only consider, Mary, 
how this becomes you ? 

Mary. Indeed, miss, I thank you kindly, but I do not 
think it would become me at all to wear such things — 
would it, dame ! 

\pame Deborah puts her finger on her 2^, and it 
tilmt 
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Mim B. But, Hannh, tkia meokkoe; woidd ma you 
liicelo have thiaf 

Hmnnah. No, mtas, I am obHged lo yon, I liare no 
HFiah for it ; I have no uae for it. 

Mate. Would you be pleaaed to tell us at oneo* sitfls, 
what it is that you want us to do fw yon % beeause, if 
we can do it we wiU, without any presents. 

Miss jB. Why ! I only want you to giro up acting this 
foolish thing for Mr. Edwui» and my hrolher Felix and I 
will show you how to do an impromptu of gar own in- 
dention ; then you wiM have nothing to gel by heart, 
and will have an elegant simper leady for yon after it^s 
over ; and sweetmeats of all sorts ; and everybody ^ that 
is, all the company we have in our house from London, 
wiU admire you. 

Mary {to Kostf aside). Sweetmeats of all sorts ! do you 
hear that? 

Hmmth {uide). Oh ! 1 should Uke sweetmeats very 
nraoh. 

Miss B. {maide). Ha ! ha ! I see the sweetmeats will 
do the business. 

Mos0 {aside to Mary), Bat, then, I weald BOt bredi my 
word for sweetmeats — ^wooM yon, Maiy I 

Mary (aside ta Rose). No, to be sare. 

Han m a h {aside to Mary and Rose). No, BO, wo niust not 
do that. 

Hose {aside to Mary amd Hannah), Besides, Mr. Edwin 
is always so good to us. 

Miss B, Well, children, do yon intend to ke^ me heie 
all day — ^yes or no ? 

Hose. No, thank you, miss ; we are much obliged to 
you ; but we oannot breidc our pronuse, you know, with 
Mr. Edwin. 

Miss K Speak for vomrself onty, if yon please. Miss 
Pert ; do not say we, for I dare say there are many here 
who are not of yoor mind. 

The children aU exclaim. No ! no ! not one ! Rose has 
■aid what we all thought. 

Dame, nis is Just what I oxpseled from you, nnrdeur 
children--(«A« goes to kiss them). I told Miss Babberly 
so : I advised her**- 

Miss B. Don't talk of advising me, you preaching old 
woman! — (pushes the crutch from under Dmne Deberak as 
ahe stopnsy and throws her down). 

Children exclaim^ She pushed our dame down ! 
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[Some of them help the dame vp^ while Marp catches 

hold of Miss BahbeHy^s hands^ and Rose throws 

Miss Babherly^s shawl over the yowig_ lady, and 

winds it round her while she struggles and screams* 

Dame. My dears, what are you sdmut ? she coiild not 

mean to do me any harm. 

Rfse. Oh, yesi fiiie did, ab» did ; and now we hare her 
hands 'safe. 

« Miss B. Impertinence ! insolence ! children ! hrats ! 
let me go ! you shall be all put in jail — ^papa will put 
you all in the pillory for thi&— if you donH let me loose 
this minute. 
. Hose, Not till you have asked our dame's pardon. 

Miss B, {struggles in vain, crying loudly)* Let me loose ! 
let me loose, children ! 

Dame, My dears, this must not be. I will let you 

loose, miss, if you will only be still — {she unwinds the 

shawl, and sets Miss Babherly at liberty). You knoWy my 

dear children, we should return good for evil. 

Miss B, You shall all suffer for this, I promise you. 

[Exit Miss Babberly* 
Rose. Miss Babberly, you have left your bandbox. 
Dame, Run after her with it, Rosy, aiid carry it to her 
house. Pray be civil, my c^ld. You will find me, 
when you come back, sitting out under the great tree in 
the meadow, hearing these little ones their parts ; and 
do you come and say yours, do you mind me, Rose 1 

[Exeunt* 



SCENE IV. — A room, ornamented with boughs, and gat'-' 
lands, and flowers-^Edwin, Philip, and Cherry, 

Philip {on the top of a step-ladder), Oh-t I am very glad 
Bdwin hkes our work. i 

Cherry {cU^jping her hands). So am I ! so am I ! 

Philip, Edwin, will you be so kind as to hang up these 
garlands for me, for I cannot reach quite high enough- 
Edwin, do you think my father will like it ? 

Cherry, £klwin,do you think mamma will like it T and 
shall we bring papa m before dinner, or wait till tea- 
time? Do you think the smell of the flowers is too 
strong 1-*-I don't know what people mean by the smell 
Of flowers being too strong for Uiem— Edwin, do youl 

38* 
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— Bdwin, 4o yon tte tht vmeU of hcNMyaiioUes or roees 
best ? and do tou like these dog^roees ? 

Edwin, Which of the eix queatioiiB that you have 
asked me, Cherry, shall I answer fi»t ? 

[Edmm «« hisyfmUimgmp the ^wtoktr. 

Philip* My dear Cheny, six quiestioiia ! that m really 
too nmch. Now, Edwin, don't you think wo had bolter 
ask mamma to have the tea-table here, that we nwir 
drink tea before we go to the play f Oh ! my dear £a- 
win, hare the children tlieir para quite perfect I J>o you 
think Rosy will act the old grandmother well t Ijoes 
Dame Deborah come ! I hope she will — I loyo Dsmo 
Deborah. Does not WiMhjr play ite sailor admirably 
w^f and do not the IroQsers fit him very weH 1 

Cherry, Six !»there, Philip, you have asked six ques- 
tkms your own self, mid without ever waiting for an — 
My goodness* Look, Philip! Edwin! Edvrin! lookwluft 
comes here! 

Enter WiUy^ his hair and clothes wet — he is fiUowed by a 
dog as wet as himself^ and who has one of hu legs tied up. 



u What is the matter, Willy f you look as if you 
littd been half drowoed. 

Witty. Bo I have, mastw; but no matter fpr that; I 
tdnk very little o* ttaX ; I think more o' my deg. If ho 
had but ha* let my dog alone, I sbonld not bin' minded 
the rest a straw ; but be-*^ 

Edwin* He — ^whol 
jl Cherry. Who ! who do ]rou mean by he t 

Philip. FeUx ! he must mean Felix ! there is nobody 
else in the worid could be illnatured enough to do such 
n^ing* 

Edmnp But kt us hear what he has done, for we have 
Jieard nothing yet. 

Willy. Why, master, I had been ever so long looking 
for my dog, who was wanted to rehears* his part in the 
play along with the rest, as he was voiFy w^ able to 
qo ; and just when I had found him, and as we were 
coming along the path t<^ether by the wntee-sido, who 
should we meet but Mr. Felix ; so, net having seen he 
since he came from LonCon town, I takes ol" my hat, 
and asks him how he does, as civil as needs be, and was 
then passhig on in haste— ** Where, nowl in siieh n 
hurryT* says he, standing across my way. 80, in as 
ew words as might be, I told him stU nibtiit yomr pUgr* 
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Mr. Edwin. ^' Give op this here nonsenncal play," says 
he, *' and, VVL show you how to do something betteir." 
** Ghre it up ! no, that I won't," says I ; " and as to show- 
ing us something batter, I doubt if you could, sir," saya 
1 : on this, he used some uncivil words about you, IVfas- 
ter Edwin ; which I, not thinking myself bouQd to b^ajr, 
made answer in my turn, that you were as good as h^f 
Mid better, and cle^Ferer too, though sp be you had not 
bean -to Lon'on. ** Say that again,'' says he, '^aQd VU 

give you as good a ducking as ever you h^d in your 
fe." 8p I said it again, and he shoved oaa intp the riv- 
er, I not thinking he would do such a thing ; for if I had* 
I would have stood this way, and defied hjmy so I 
would ; but not being on my guard, souse I went, and 
my dog after me« Well ! I should not have minded al, 
oidy Mr. Felix had the malice to throw a stone at my 
Keeper as he was scrambling up the bank ; and his poor 
leg IS so hurt he can't walk on it ; and so he can't do his 
part to-night in the play, whicfi is wh^t grieves me more 
than all, because he had it so pat, and I. had taken such 
a worid of pains to teaph him : not but what he learned 
as fast as a dog could learn. Poor fellow ! poor fellow ! 

Philip. Poor fellow ! Cherry, let us go and ask mam- 
mato give us something for him to eat. 

Edwin. And come with me, WiUy, diat I may get 
jwu dried, and give you some clean clothes. 

WMy. Oh no, thank you, master, 1 did not come here 
to beg for clothes ; and as to being wet, 1 don't mind it 
a farthing ; «md as I was in a good cause, I don't think 
it a shame to be ducked. 1 did not come here to beg 
for pity, do you see : but. Master £dwin, you cmdd do 
me a great favour. 

Edwin, What is it! Whatever it is, if I can do i^, I 
will. 

WiUy. I>oat say that befisre yon knoF what it is, for 
iewt you should repoU afterward. 

Edwin. No, I am not in the least afraid of th^: 
8peak-*te|l me what it is I can da for you. 

Willy, Why, master, I heard say that the king's toth- 
day could be put off; now, ii your father^s biilthday 
could be put on for a few days, just tiU my do^s leg is 
wdl enough for him to act ; for without him tt will be 
Bodiing: no, I Wi(m't say that; but all the pleasure to 
me would be lost : all! no, 1 don't say all. In shorty I 
doB^ know how to ask such a thing ; hut I do ^i9k the 
play could be put off till Keeper's leg is well. 
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Edwin, It shall be put offr— you need say no more ^ I 
will go to my father this moment, and tell him what has 
happened. I promised you, Willy, that I would do any 
thing you asked me, and to be sure 1 keep my word. 
Now go home, and take off your wet clothes ; aiid all I 
ask of you is, that you will forgive Felix, and tet us 
have no quarrels in our village. 

Willt/, ru forgive him, and Fll never say a word more 
about it. [Exit Edwm, 

Willy (solus). Well ! I am very, very much obliged to 
Master Edwin for putting off the play till my poor dog^s 
leg is well : more oUiged than if he had given me ever 
80 many coats and hats. That is really good-natured 
of him, and I love him for it : but he is always so — he 
never thiEjLs of himself when he can do a kind thing by 
another. 

Enter Cherry and Philip, with a plate of meat for the dog, 

Philip, So the play is put off! 

Cherry, So the play is put off !- 
' Philip, Let us give poor Keeper the meat at any rate 
—-it is not his fault. 

Cherry. No, it is Felis's fault. Here, Keeper ! Keep- 
er! [They feed the^g, 

Philip, Willy, you must go home directly, and take 
off your wet clothes ; Edwin bid me not let you stay. 
It is not very civil, I know, to turn you out of the house ; 
but it is for your good. 

Willy, That I am sure it is, when Master Edwin de- 
sired it — ^a good morning to you ! and thank you for be- 
ing so kind to Keeper. Come along, poor feUow ! poor 
fellow ! come along ; I won't walk too fast for you. 

[Exit Willy. 

Cherry. Oh ! my dear Philip, are not you sorry that 
poor Edwin's play is not to be acted to-night ? 

Philip. Veiy, very sorry, indeed ! but as soon as 
Keeper gets well, it will be acted. I will tell you what. 
Cherry, as my father's birthday is to be put off, we 
should take down all these flowers, and wait till the day 
when Edwin's play is to be acted, before we show my 
father our bower. 

Cherry, What ! pull down all our work — ^all our beanti- 
ful garlands — ^all we have been doing since five o'clock 
this morning — all our bower-^all ! 

Philip. Yes, all I because it would be good-natured to 
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ISdwin to keep it all for the day when he has hit p\9^. 
Oh, Chary, my dear ! let us be good-natured to £dwin, 
who is so good to ua, and to everybody. 

Cherry. WeU, do— poll it all down then ; and when 
you have done, t^l me, and — I will look up. 

[Cherry sits down arid hides her face toith her ktmds 
-^Philip tears down the branches andJUnoersm 
Philip. Look up. Cherry ; it is all down. 
Cherry. All down !— (o/ter a pause). I will help'jrou to 
carry the flowers away. It is a great pity ! 

Philip. But we can make it as pretty again another 
day. Come, help me to drag these great boughs. 

[Exeuntf dragging eff lie henghs^ 



ACT HI. 

SCENE I.— JTe/iA and Uis9 Babherly. 

Miss B. To be insulted in this manner by a parcel of 
bemiiy brats, and an obstinate old woman ! 

Felix, But what provokes me is, that this Edwin has 
become quite king of the village ; and nothing is to be 
done contrary to his will and pleasure ; and what a rout 
al^ut his father's birthday, and his own nonsensical 
play. I gave a little rascal and his dog one good duck- 
mg, however, for talking to me about it. Edwin is so 
cursedly conceited too; for 1 was giving him an ac- 
count of the Lon'on plays, and he did not seem to ad- 
mire them at all. 

Miss B, Admire them ! no ; he admires nothing but 
himself. He told somebody, who told Jenny Parrot, 
who told me, that he did not see any thing to be ad- 
mired in me — ^the quiz ! 

Felix, Quiz, indeed! you'll see how finely I'll quiz 
him before this day's over. This foolish play of his 
shall not be acted, I promise him : and all the people 
whom he has invited shall stand staring at one another, 
like a parcel of fools ; and he, fool in the middle. 

MissB. But how! howl 

Felix. Oh, leave that to me— I have contrived it aU. 
Look at this key — this is the key of the summer-house 
in the bowling-green, where they have their fiuaous 
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theatre. It was lying on the table at the porter's lod^e 
Just now, when I was there : and a bright thought came 
into my head at the moment ; so 1 put an old key, which 
is just the same size, in its place, and no one will per- 
ceive the difference till night ; and then, just when the 
company, and the actors, and actresses, and Mr. Mana- 
ger, and all, want the key, they will stand staring at 
one another, and at last will be forced to go home like 
fools as they are, for not one of 'em would have the 
spirit to break open a gentleman's door. Oh ! they'll be 
finely quizzed. 

Miss B. Excellent ! exceUent ! and those impertinent i 
cliildren will be punished just as they ought for their in- 
solence to me. Did you ever, in all 3rour life, hear of 
any thing so impertinent, as their tying me up in my 
own scarf? 

Felix. What ! did they tie you up quite tight, Bab % 

Miss B. Quite tight. 

Felix, With your arms in, close to your sides. 

Miss B» Yes, just so. 

Felix. Capital ! you must have looked exactly like a 
mttmmy, Bab ; I wish Vd seen you. . [Laughs latuL 

. Miss B. IVfummy! indeed! Brother, I wish you 
wouldn't laugh so, like a horse. 

Felix. Horse ! Indeed, Miss Bab. Let me tell you, 
miss— I 

Enter Edwin, 

Edwin. I hope I don't intenrupt you. 

Felix. No ; we were only— only-^ 

Miss B. Not at all, sir ; we were only— 

[Miss Babberly makes him a scarnfiUi ttwkumrd hay" 
courtesy, half-bow. 

Edwin. I am come to tell you, Felix, that we have 
given up all intention of acting my jday to-night. 

Felix. ReaUy ! — (aside). Then I can't quiz him ; how 
provbking. 

Miss B* Then I suppose ¥^ can have Dame Deborah's 
benches.^ 

Edwin. Not to»night. Miss Babberly will not ask for 
them, I am sure, because the children and the people of 
the village will want them ; for, instead of the play, they 
are to hav*a Uttle dance. 

Miss B. Dance ! and where will you get beaux \ 

fidwin. We nhall not want be^u^ for we ahall hi^re 
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no belled. Felix told me that all your family have com- 
pany at home. 

Ftlix, But, pray, how c(ndd you give up your play % 

Edwin, Very easily ; I would give up any thing to 
avoid disputes. 

Feiix. Disputes 1 why, I thought you had every thing 
your own way in this place. I thought you were Lord 
Paramount here. 

Miss B, Yes; I thought you had partisans enough 
here, sin 

Edwin. Far from wishing to have partisans, or to be 
tfae cause of quarrel, I am ready to give up my own 
schemes, you see. We are all very happy in this village, 
«nd do let us continue to be so $ let us all be good friends^ 

Felix. To be sure — certainly — I have no objection. 
But 1 really do not see exactly what you would be at ; 
disputes ! quarrels ! what do you mean 1 

Edwim What do I me«n« Felix 1 You cannot have for- 
gotten poor little Willy and his dog. 

Felix (embarrassed). As to that, I remember the little 
ecoundrel was impertinent to me, and I gave him and 
his dog a ducking, that^s all. 

Edwin. And nearly broke the dog's leg. Was Willy 
impertinent 1 I did not understand that. 

Felix, WeU, no matter how it was ; if he put me in a 
passion, he must take the consequences. Mr. £dwin» 
you always take the part of every vulgar feUow against 
me ; and, let me tell you, sur,. I do not think this very 
genteel conduct. 

Miss B, And I assure you, sir, if you expect me to be 
at your dance this evemng, I have the pleasure to as- 
sure yoa that you will be disappointed. 

[Exit Miss BabbiBrly^ toMtng her bead, 

Felix. That's right, sister ; there's a girl of spirit ! 

Edwin. I shall never think you a boy of spirit, after 
what I have now heard and seen. [Exit Edwin* 

Felix (g&is^ out at the opposite door), I'll make you re- 
pent of this before the sun goes down. [Exit. 



SCENE II.*— PAt/tp and Cherry at their oum house, with a 
large basket of strawberries and a bowl of cream. 

Cherry. After joy comes sorrow ; after sorrow comes 
joy. Though we did puU down our garlands, and though 
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^e dM give np Edwm^s play, w« shafi be very happy Up^ 
night ; and we shall make all the children at the dame's 
80 happy with these flftrawbeiries and cream ! Was not 
Mamma very good to let ns gather so many, and to give 
us such a great quantity of nice cream 1 

PhtHp. Yes ; bnt I am thinking how we can ^arry it 
without spiUing it, as far as the Dame School. 

Cherry. As the milkmaids do : put it on my head, and 
yoii i^raH see how weU I can cstlrry it. 

Philip. No, no, I will carry it; for I am better aUe 
than you» akid stronger, and wiser. 

[He tries to carry the h&wlimkis head* 

Cherry, My dear! my dear! it is spilling in ^t© oi 
idl your strength and wisdom : besides, boys are never 
ikiiHimfaTCte. 

PhUip. Btft yon know it is the part of a wcNmam 1M>I 
to dispute about trifles with a man. 

Cherry, Well, I will not dispute : now give it me — 
[meekly^ and putting her hands before her), Ptay 1 

Philip, So I wlti, because you are so f^ntle and good- 
IftmiouFed : besides, I know it is the part of a man to 
give up to a woman if she does not dispute — (•Isees the 
Tfowl on her head). Only don*t tumble down, that's all I 
ask of you. 

Chitrry, Tmnble, my dear! look how steadily I carry 
^ lE»euMi* 



S'CENE III.— i\to-. BableriyU House-^MUs Bdbherly and 

Felix. 

Miss B. Do you know, I've been explaining to papa 
all about the behaviour of Dame Deborah, and her rude- 
ness about the benches ; and tilling him what a party 
-there is made against us here in the v^age : and he says 
he can punish tidat old beldam, and have l^er bencheis in 
•spite of her, and this very ni|^ too. 

Felix. This night, can he 1 I'm glad of that, for it will 
humble Edwin's pride. She and all those stupid chil- 
dren are his partisans, and under his protection, I see ; 
and he is always doing things to make himself popular. 
You see, that though the play is given up, he will give 
them a dance to-night. The pedler who cut his leg, 
and who stays at their house, can play on the fiddle, and 
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he will be their music. And I S8w the eMldi^n eairy- 
iBf 8Qch basliel^ of strawbetiles, and bowis of cream. 
They are determined to keep their father^s bBthday, it 
fti^ems, to provoke U9; but maybe we shall be too many 
for them yet. 

Miss JB. My father wifi manage that ibr you. 

Fslix, Manage that ! How ! how ! Oh, tell me how ! 

Miss B, I will tell yon how he will manage it : Dame 
Deborah is his tenant-^-^ihe forgets tfmt ; and she ibrgets 
that ^ hasnt paid her rent, nor cant, he says, for her 
cow has just died ; and so h^'ll send Bateman the bai- 
liff down to seize all she has, Hus very evening, and the 
benches firbt and foremost. 

Felix. Joe, triumph! Joe, triumph! 

MisB B, Obme, you'll hear him giving orders this min- 
ute* [Exeunt. 



SCENE IV* — A meadom near Dame DehoralCs coitagt 
Dame Deborah setting out a table with a large bowl of 
creamy and children unth baskets of strawberries-^Cherry 
and Philip distributing the strawberries — Edwin sets the 
benches to the table — the pedler tuning his fiddle* 

PkOipi Nbw everybody has strawberries. 

Cherry. And let everybody pick for themselves. 

\The children begm eating. 

Eiwki. Bat| Phfifp; yeu have forgot your poor fiddler 
here ; is not he to hare any ? 

Phitip^ Ife Bhull h«ve half of mine. 

Cherry. And hdf of ntiine. 

1 xWtfjf ^vtftf mm a jH0t6 of sfrttwberrtes. 

PhSip. I wiH puf your fiddle out of your way, for we 
shall be an hour before we are ready for it. Picking 
strawberries is a serioue afiair. 

Edwin. But, then, consider that Dame Deborah came 
out on purpose to see you all dance ; and if you are so 
long before yon begin, the sim will set, and it will be 
too late for her to stay out. 

I ' Dame. Never mind me, dearie— please yourselves, and 
never mind me. 

I Rose. Oh, yes, but we tir»7/ mind you: We can't please 
ourselves without minding you. Let us dance before 
we eat our strawberries, that we may not keep our dam 
out in the night dew. 
•II R 33 
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Omnm. Yes, yes, yas. 

[T^y push away their sirawherrieSf and all risa and 
get rtady to daace^ 

PedUr, M^hat tuoe shall I play, master? — {ta Edwin). 

Edwin* Rural Felicity. 

[He o/ay« " Rural FeUcity/" and the children donee 
•^-While they are dancmg^ enter Felts with the 
bailiff— Miss Bahberly fMows* 

Dame, What comes here % what is all this ! 

Miss B. All this is what you've brought on yewsel^ 
old woman, by your stubboiimess. 

Felix. Bateman, do your duty — ^theve an the benches. 

Miss B* Ay ; if you had lent them to us by fsdr means, 
it would hare been better for you. 

Bateman {pushing hy Edwin^. By your leave, sir I By 
your leave, dame! — {lakes hdd of the end of the bench 
on which Dame Deborah is sitting). My oraers be, to 
seize adl this household furniture here, for rent and ar- 
rears, due to J. Babberly, Esq. 

Dame. What, all my httle goods ! all !^and aB on sodi 
a night as this I 

[She clasps her hands %n an a^ony-^the children 
gather round her in consternation. 

Philip Xto Felix). You cruel creature ! 

Cherry. Poor Dame Deborah!— poor good Dame 
Deborah! 

JRose. Oh ! what can we do for her t 

Nancy. Oh! is there any thing we cur dote hsrt 

Mary. I never saw her cry before. 

[Dame wipes her eyes. 

Dame. God^s will be done ! — God*s will be done ! He 
has left me these— '(j&« stoops and kisses the children). 
Don't cry, dears— don't you cryt or I can't help it. W^l, 
sir (to the bailiff), as Mr. Felix says, do your duty. 

Edwin (springing forward). Stop, stop I — how much is 
the debt I 

Bateman. Seven guineas. 

Edwin. I have only four: but here is my watch* it is 
worth — 

Felix (interrupting). No matter what it is worth, it 
won't do ; the rent is to be paid in money ; I heard my 
father read the lease : and ready-money is the words men- 
tioned in the lease. Bateman, carry off the benches. 

The Pedler (coming forward). Master Edwin, if you 
want ready-money, if you be pleased, I c^ let you 
have it. [Gives guineas* 
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Edwin, Thank yoo, my good friend. Take my watch. 

Pedler. No, master, no ; Til not take the watch— Fll 
take your word — that is enough. 

Edwin, Mr. Felix Babberly, here is the whole of what 
is due to you, or to your father, in ready-money. Now, 
let go this bench, if you please. 

Felix. Very well, sir : Tastly well, sir ; I will be re- 
yenffed some time or other, youll see. 

Miss B. Yes, yes, you have not done with us yet, I 
promise you. But go on with your vulgar diversions, 
and welcome ; and he assured, we donH want to be of 
tiie party. It is not such dancing as this, and such par- 
ties as these, we have been used to in London, I can tell 
you; and I will make papa live in Lon'on. Come away, 
brother Felix. [Exit Miss Babberly. 

Felix (aside). So ! they will have their dance, and be 
happy in spite of us ! How provoking ! [Exit Felix* 

Cherry. How excessively ugly he looked ! 

Philip. Yes ; people always look ugly when they are 
in a passion. 

Dame. Handsome is that handsome does^fumtng' 
to Edwin). Mr. Edwin, how shall I thank youl — But 
your own sood heart thanks you enough. 

Willy. Yes, that it does, I'U answer for it. See how 
ha|N>y he looks ! 

JEdwin. What a pity that Felix cannot be as happy — 

Dame, As good, you mean? 

Philip. Oh, let us think no more of Felix. It is very 
disagreeable to think of bad people. 

Cherry. Especially on papa^s birthday : so let us go 
•n dancmg. 

[Cherry and the rest of the children join hands; and 
she sings as they dance. 

'* Come, follow, follow me, 
Ye hiTj eWes that be ; 
Light tripping o'er the green, 
Come follow Mab your qaeen.** 

6LC.6tQ 

[Exeunt. 
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